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September 6, 1862.—We have news that the 
enemy has crossed the Potomac, and his ad- 
vance, five thousand strong, marched into Fred- 
erick City this morning. General Pope has 
been relieved of command, and will go West. 
McClellan leads the army in the field, and 
Banks remains in command at Washington. 
This afternoon a column of twenty thousand in- 
fantry with sixty pieces of cannon moved up G 
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Paper. | 


| Street, heading toward Frederick. Events are 
progressing so rapidly that we have no time for 
speculation. Leeis actually across the Potomac, 
It must be their necessity, and not their hopes, 
| which urges them to this desperate venture. I 
| rejoice in it, however, for it can terminate but in 
| one way, and that promises a more speedy con- 
clusion of this harassing and wasting strife. 

The question for immediate consideration is, 

| what shall I do? Pope’s departure leaves me 
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without a place, unless I hunt up that squadron 
of cavalry and take command—a proposition for 
which I am not at this time prepared, end which 
does not warm my fancy in the least. My rec- 
ommendation for leave of absence I despise, al- 
though my old comrades of Banks’s Staff, with 
flattering unanimity, insist that I shall return 
to my position among them, and the General 
has kindly sent me an invitation to that effect. 
But this would keep me from the field while my 
blood is boiling. 

September 7, Sunday. — Fair and warm. I 
saw General Pope to-day in citizen’s dress, and 
accompanied by a portion of his Staff, ex route 
for the West. 

September 8.—About half past eleven at night 
I was aroused by a friend who brought me a 
military telegram. It contained an order to 
report in the morning to General McClellan at 
Rockville. Although this order dispelled some 
comfortable dreams, I was too deeply interested 
in the great game on hand not to welcome the 
summons with pleasure. So when I slept again 
my visions assumed a different character. 

September 9, Tuesday.—Warm and cloudy. 
Immediately after breakfast I reported to the 
head-quariers of the army, and showed my 
telegram. I was informed this order had pre- 
cedence over all others, and I must report forth- 
with at Rockville. I made such arrangements 
as I could to get my servant and baggage to 


the camp, and about three in the afternoon took | 


the Rockville road on horseback. It was hot 
and dusty, and the route covered with army 
trains and stragglers. 

About sunset I reached the General Head- 
quarters, located on an open hill half a mile 
south of the village. The camp was pitched in 
the form of a hollow square or parallelogram, 


the officers’ tents facing inward upon a grassy | 
court, while an exterior line accommodated 


servants, orderlies, and messes. 
was quiet and formal, and trig sentinels paced 
their beats, halting all strangers who attempted 
to enter the martial precinct. 

Presently I found Colonel Ruggles, late of 
Pope’s Staff, who had also been transferred. 
He called an orderly to take my mare, and then 
introduced me to General Marcy, Chief of Staff. 


Having paid my respects I accompanied Rug- | 


gles to supper at the mess-table of Adjutant- 
General Seth Williams. After a pleasant meal 
I was presented to the Commander-in-Chief, 
who greeted me cordially, recalling the last time | 
we had met at Charlestown, Virginia. Ie form- | 
ally requested me to become a member of his 
Staff, to which I formally consented. Maps of 
the district were then produced, and upon the 
face of them the General pointed out the loca- 
tion of his troops, and traced his proposed move- 
ments, 

He said he had authentic information that | 
the enemy, about a hundred thousand strong, 
lay behind the Monocacy. He had not turned 
toward Hagerstown, as had been reported, nor | 
had he yet advanced into Pennsylvania in the | 


Every thing | 


diregtion of Gettysburg, but his left was at Ney 
Market, on the Baltimore turnpike, and he oc- 
cupied Ridgeville, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. The General named about eight 
thousand men, which we had posted at Pools- 
ville, Barnesville, Goshen, and Mechanicsburg, 
and proposed to advance his whole line to Paris 
Ridge, occupying Ridgeville, Damascus, Clarks 
ville, and Barnesville. Sugar-Loaf Mountai 
was already occupied, and the advance on Ridge- 
ville ordered. I criticised the map, which was 
very imperfect, and gave all the information re 
quired in regard to the crossings of the Mon 
cacy and the country behind as far back as Har- 
per’s Ferry and Hagerstown. 

We then discoursed generally on the condi 
tion of the army and the aspects of the war, 
The Commander’s views were clear and satis 
factory, his tone confident, and his manner en- 
gaging. As I rose to retire he took my hand 
warmly, thanked me for the information I had 
given, and expressed his gratification at having 
me attached to his Staff. I replied, the posi 

| tion I had always most coveted was that in 
which I could be most useful. I hoped I was 
now in the right place. 

September 10, Wednesday.—Fair and warm, 
This morning I was introduced to the Topo- 
graphers, and obtaining from them some draw- 
ing materials, made three copies of a map in- 
dicating the positions referred to last night, 
and transmitted them respectively to Generals 
Burnside, Sumner, and Franklin. The day 
passed without any startling news or notable 
event. 

The calmness and coolness of the moral at- 
| mosphere in which I am enveloped here con- 
| trasts strongly with the red-hot turbulence of 
| my late surroundings. I am suddenly trans- 
ferred from the Dramatic to the Methodical 
school of war. For the professional soldier, 
who expects to spend his life in the service, 
| and looks to the camp as his natural home, this 

methodical system is undoubtedly the most at- 
| tractive ; but as a citizen volunteer, burning 
| with bitter impatience, and looking only to the 
|end to be accomplished, I feel more sympa- 
| thy with the passionate and rasping energy of 
| Pope. 
September 11, Thursday.—Cloudy, and prom- 
| ising rain. We move to Clarksburg this morn- 
ing, from which I infer that the occupation of 
| Parr’s Ridge has been accomplished. Tents 
are struck, the wagons loaded, men and horses 
harnessed "for the march. The officers are sit- 
ting around in groups, smoking, reading news- 
papers, and discussing war and politics. The 
‘tone at these head-quarters is eminently con- 
servative and dignified ; but what has conserva- 
| tism to do with war? War is necessarily ani 
| essentially radical. About four p.m. we took 
the road to Clarksville; not having eaten any 
| thing since breakfast, I stopped in a village to 
| get a lunch. The inhabitants collected around, 
| and finding me approachable, began their usual 
| complaints of pig-shooting, sheep-stealing, rail- 
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burning, and bullying, by the soldiers, with 


advised them to obtain the 
names and regiments of the offenders, and then 
make their complaints in form to. the Provost 
Marshal of the Army. A fellow observed that 
my advice was like granny’s receipt for catch- 
ing birds by putting salt on their tails, I ac- 
knowledged the resemblance, and promised my 
interlocutor that if in the course of the war a 
better plan suggested itself, I would write to 
him; meanwhile, they might advertise their 
niggers as usual, and take steps to recover them 
under the Fugitive Slave Law. 

At Middlebrook we found Sykes’s Division 
encamped in a meadow by the road-side. Our 
leader stopped at General Sykes’s tent, where 
he remained a long time, leaving the Staff in 
the road. While we waited it became quite 
dark; and havy.: g dismounted, I leaned against 
atree and slept. I was awakened by the rest- 
iveness of my mare, when I found it raining, 
and my companions about leaving. I mounted 
and followed them to a meadow on the Little 
Seneca, where our Staff-train had halted, and 
we were about going into camp. Hungry, 
sleepy, and weary, I had neither servant, nor 
baggage, nor mess. In this desolate condition 
] sat for half an hour, when Colonel Ruggles 
joined me, much in the same case. Being 
better acquainted, he presently secured food 
and shelter for us both. Seeing a group of 
officers in front of a tent, we approached, and 
found some good toddy circulating. An or- 
derly took our horses, and we allowed ourselves 
to be enticed. Colonel Knipe, of the Forty- 
sixth Pennsylvania, coming to report, informed 
me that my servant and baggage were with his 
regimental train, and would be delivered at 
head-quarters at the first practicable day. 

While sitting here I fell into conversation 
with an officer who seemed familiar with Berke- 
lev Springs, and several incidents in my family 
history which I supposed were not generally 
known. He questioned me intelligent!y in re- 
gard to the geography of the country in our 
front, and discussed the forces and intentions 
of the enemy in a cool and masterly manner. 
IIe presently invited me to accompany him to 
his tent, where I recognized General Marcy, 
our Chief of Staff. He showed me telegrams 
from various points satisfying him that the en- 
emy had no troops in front of Washington, but 
had his whole power massed behind the Mo- 
nocacy. The positions he had held east of that 
line, at Sugar-Loaf Mountain and New Market, 
having been abandoned without serious resist- 
ance as we advanced. There was also inform- 
ation of a movement in force toward Hagers- 
town. General White, of the National Army, 
was at Martinsburg, with twenty-five hundred 
men; Colonel Miles, at Harper’s Ferry, with 
about ten thousand. To envelop and destroy 
this force was doubtless part of the enemy’s 
plan, and with the éc/at of this success, and the 
spoils captured, he might be content to retire 


tive slaves. I 


without a general battle, already perceiving 


half a dozen applications for the return of fugi- | that the political advantages hoped for in the 
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beginning would not justify such a hazard. 
These dispositions place the enemy in position 
to retire quietly by way of the Shenandoah 
Valley, should he think proper to do so. To 


|save the commands at Martinsburg and Har- 
| per’s Ferry, and to prevent the enemy's getting 


off without punishment for his adventurous in- 
solence, is our mission, and to accomplish it we 
must press him actively. 

September 12, Friday.—Cloudy and warm. 
We struck tents and took the road early. <A 
gentle rain had laid the dust and clouds ob- 
secured the sun, so that the riding was very 
pleasant. We halted in Clarksburg for an 
hour and then passed on to Bennett’s Creek 
near Urbanna, where we encamped in a pleas- 
ant grove carpeted by a beautiful natural sward. 
From time to time guns were heard at the 
front; but these familiar sounds seemed rather 
to stimulate our cheerfulness and give a zest to 
the social enjoyment of the hour. 

Septe mber 13, Saturday.—Fair and pleasant. 
Making an early start we entered Frederick 
City about ten o'clock a.m., and were wel- 
comed with a spontaneous ovation that stirred 
every soul to its depths. The whole city was 
fluttering with national flags; while the streets 


through which we passed, from the sidewalks 
to the house-tops, shone with happy human 
It seemed as if the whole population 


Handkerchiefs 


faces, 
had turned out, wild with joy. 
fluttered and flowers showered upon the mov- 
ing troops; and when the Commander and 
Staff appeared the crowd became so demonstra- 
tive that we were forcibly brought to a halt. 
The officers of the Staff received their due share 
of the floral honors, but the General and horse 
were absolutely covered with wreaths and bou- 
quets; while old men, women, and children 
crowded around, anxious to touch his hand, or 
by some word or act to testify their enthusiasm 
for the leader of the National power. 

As soon as the General could release himself 
from this pleasing but rather embarrassing po- 
sition he rode to Burnside’s head-quarters on 
the Baltimore turnpike, and then dismounting 
entered the General’s tent. While waiting 
outside I fell into conversation with a cavalry 
officer, who narrated the following incident of 
the occupation which took place on yesterday: 
Our advanced cavalry met that of the enemy in 
the streets and drove them through the town. 
Being reinforced the enemy returned, driving 
our men back as rapidly as they had advanced. 
Meanwhile a section of artillery had been un- 
limbered and posted to support the cavalry, 
the guns charged with canister and the gunners 
with the lanyards taut, ready to open at com- 
mand. As our squadrons rushed back in dis- 
ordered flight a stupid trooper rode betweén 
the gunner and the piece, thus drawing the 
friction primer and discharging the gun full in 
the faces of our men, killing two outright and 
wounding half a dozen. Our infantry having 
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arrived in the mean time, the rebels abandoned 
the town, retiring westward by the Hagerstown 
roe While the Commander tarried with Gen- 
eral Burnside I rode into the city again, accom- 
panied by some young Staff officers, and hoping 
to meet some former acquaintance among the 
citizens. 

As the Corps of Burnside and Sumner moved 
through the town General McClellan and Statf 
took position on a side street to review the col- 
umn. The troops made a fine appearance, and 
the cheering was incessant. As this continued 
for several hours it became monotonous, and I 
again stole away to seek a dinner for myself 
and horse. 

Lee entered Maryland evidently indulging in 
the belief that the State would rise and welcome 
the Southern army. His proclamation was 
plausibly framed to engage the good-will of the 
inhabitants, and the conduct of his troops as con- 
strainedly regular as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. The observation of a few days 
was sufficient to disenchant him. In the dis- 
tricts which he visited the mass of the population 
was of undoubted and uncompromising loyalty. 
Yet the open defiance and hatred of this class 
was not so discouraging as the coldness and even 
terror with which the Maryland secessionists re- 
garded their ragged and needy liberators. In 
truth, the spirit of rebellion which had boiled 
over scalding hot in April, 1861, had by this time 
simmered down to a tepid sentimentalism which 
manifested itself in weak social snobbery, silly 
songs, intriguing, speculating, and blockade- 
running. There were, indeed, some more dar- 





tial law, would on occasions drink themselves 
drunk to the success of *‘ the good cause,” and 
hurrah for Jeff Davis at the risk of a night in 
the guard-house. But that living, practical 
faith which is willing to undergo hard knocks 
for opinion’s sake, and take pay in Confederate 
promises, is totally lacking in Maryland. In 
brief, except a few young Hotspurs attracted by 
the love of adventure, and a few cock-eyed pol 
iticians who have compromised themselves un 
wittingly, rebel Maryland seems to prefer the 
sideboard to the field, and from all accounts 
Lee will lose two by desertion where he gains 
one by recruiting. 

After a sumptuous dinner my kind hostess 
urged me to tarry all night, that she might have 
an opportunity of fitting up my scanty and tat- 
tered wardrobe. Although my needs were suf- 
ficiently apparent I was obliged to decline her 
kindness, and, mounting my well-fed horse, start- 
ed off in search of the General Staff. I presently 
met an officer who informed me that I was called 
for at head-quarters. Hurrying out on the road 
which leads in the direction of the Aqueduct, 
I found the General and suite dismounted and 
sitting in a field by the road-side. I had been 
called to furnish some information in regard to 
the country in front, and, General McClellan 
being busy at the moment, I posted Captain 
Duane of the Engineers on the subject of the 
roads and topography. We encamped for the 
night in aa open field to the west of Frederick 
and in sight of the city. 

General Marcy here informed me that great 


| apprehension was felt in regard to the safety of 
ing spirits left, who, in spite of the Federal mar- | 


Miles at Harper’s Ferry, and asked my opin- 
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ion as to the probability of a successful defense. 
I said that by holding on to Maryland Heights 
Miles could certainly maintain himself against 
the whole Southern army, and at the same time 
prevent their occupying Harper’s Ferry in any 
force. The question of food and water could 
be easily solved by removing provisions to the 
Heights, and maintaining his lines around cer- 
tain springs on the mountain-side, which I 
thought would afford a scanty but living supply 
of water for a time. With even ordinary de- 
termination on his part, I thought it impossible 
for the enemy to carry the crest. Colonel Miles 
was thoroughly acquainted with the defensible 
points about Harper’s Ferry, having been in | 
command there a long time and also present 
during Saxton’s defense, when the whole sub- 
ject was fully discussed and proved. With 
this foreknowledge, and ample time to prepare, 
I thought it likely he would adopt the course I 
suggested, and if so, could certainly hold it un- 
til we relieved him. Marcy said it would be | 
sufficient if he could hold on for forty-eight 

hours, but he apprehended a stampede and a 

premature surrender. 

September 14, Sunday.—Pleasant. On ris- | 
ing this morning I heard cannon sounding to 
the westward, and evidently nearer to us than 
Harper’s Ferry. I also observed our columns 
moving in the same direction, and winding over 
the Catoctin Ridge, which divides Frederick from 
the Middletown Valley. We were presently in 
the saddle; and on arriving at the summit of 
the mountain with one accord drew rein to ad- 
mire the scene which presented itself. The 
Valley of the Catoctin, which lay beneath us | 
like a map unrolled, is one of the most fertile | 
and best improved districts in Maryland. As | 
far as the eye can reach, north and southward, | 
it is dotted with handsome farm-houses, and | 
pretty thriving villages, and checkered with | 
cultivated fields and scraps of woodland, en- | 
livened by silvery streams and traversed by | 
fine public roads. 


The western horizon is lim- | covered the ridge continuously. By both these 


orchard at the eastern end of the village. 
While the chiefs were in consultation I rode 
down street hoping to gain some information 
from the inhabitants, whom I have understood 
were intensely loyal. As the village had a 
tidy, comfortable aspect, and the future was un- 
certain, I undertook to forage a little on my 
own hook, and sent a boy to purchase me some 
provisions. He presently returned with a good- 
sized loaf of bread which looked savory, but 
alone, suggestive of drouth. As he handed it 
to me I perceived it had been cut, and lifting 
the cap, found the crumb had been neatly ex- 
cavated, and a pound of delicious butter insert- 
ed. This pleasant little surprise is always as- 
sociated in my memory with Middletown, and 
induces me to think there is more merit in the 
place than appears at first glance. 

At Burnside’s tent I found General McClel- 
lan still apprehensive in regard to Miles, and 
desirous of getting a messenger through to him, 
“with the order to maintain himself at all haz- 
ards, and promising relief by to-morrow morn- 
ing.” I was requested to look through the vil- 
lage to seek a citizen who for pay or patriot- 
ism would undertake the service. I found 
many willing in spirit but weak in flesh. The 
Chief of our Secret Service was more successful, 
and on returning to report I was informed that 
a messenger had been found. 

About two o’clock p.m. it was ascertained 
that the passage of South Mountain would cost 
us a battle; and following the Commander 
through Middletown we rode forward about 
two miles, and ascending a spur of the mount- 
ain took a position between two of our batter- 
ies. From this point we had as comprehensive 
a view of the position as could be conveniently 
obtained. The windings of the main turnpike 
through cleared fields were visible from the 
valley to the summit; but the flanking roads 
and positions to the right and left of the turn- 
pike were a good deal obscured by forest which 


ited by a mountain range which rises abruptly | flanking roads our columns were already ascend- 


to the height of a thousand feet. 


about four miles distant, is a continuation of | 
the Great Blue Ridge of Virginia, here called | 


This ridge, | ing to the attack—that on the left commanded 


by Reno, while Hooker led the forces on the 
right. At the same time Gibbon’s Brigade 


the South Mountain, and within sight is crossed | was advanced on the national turnpike in the 
by two great highways—the national turnpike | centre to amuse the enemy with a feint attack. 
passing over Turner’s Gap immediately in front | Generals Cox and Wilcox with their brigades 
of us, and a less important road passing at | had already made a lodgment on the left sum- 
Crampton’s Gap opposite Burkittsville, about | mit, and the continuous peals of musketry from 
five miles to the southward, and leading direct- | that quarter showed that they were stoutly re- 
ly to Maryland Heigh*s and Harper’s Ferry. | sisted. Sturgis was ordered forward to sup- 
From both these passes we could hear the sullen | port them; and as his glittering column was 
booming of the guns, and see the white wreaths seen ascending the steep road Reno, who had 
of smoke rolling up the blue face of the mount- been riding with McClellan, started forward, 
ain. Across the lovely valley, by every road | saying, “I must see to this matter in per- 
and pathway, our columns of horse, foot, and | son.” 
artillery were moving, all centring toward the There is nothing like the master’s eye “‘ when 
defiant batteries. work is to be done,” and for an hour after 
Comprehending the beauty and thrilling in- | Reno’s departure the redoubled roar of musket- 
terest of the scene at a glance, the Commander | ry proved the truth of the proverb. In time 
rode rapidly forward to Middletown, where he | the sounds waxed fainter and fainter, the line 
stopped at Burnside’s quarters, located in an| of white smoke disappeared over the crest, and 
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then news came that the position was carried 
and the enemy retreating. 

Simultaneously with this action the column 
under Hooker, supported by Meade, was seen 
crawling up the rocky and difficult ascent on 
the right. Slowly trailing across the open 
ground, now entering a piece of wood, and 
again emerging on the upper side, winding over 
spurs and up ravines, the march resembled the 
course of a black serpent with glittering scales 
stealing upon its prey. 

At length we had a glimpse of Hooker's 
command in some open ground on the summit, 
moving in column of companies, and heading in 
toward the Gap. They presently disappeared 
in the wood, and then came the distant mut- 
tering of musketry, which continued with little 
intermission until after dark, and always ap- 
proaching the Gap. As Hooker moved in from 
the exterior position on the right, we could dis- 
cern a dense and continuous column of the en- 
emy moving to meet him by a road diverging 
from the National turnpike at the Summit 
House. This we ascertained was Longstreet’s 
reinforcing column, and it seemed a heavy one ; 
but after a short time it was seen retiring by the 
same route. All the while the batteries posted 
on the different eminences were unremitting in 
their activity, but so broken and densely wood- 
ed was the field that comparatively little ar- 
tillery was used, and that probably with but lit- 
tle effect. 

From the position of the Staff we also had a 
good view of Franklin’s operations at Burkitts- 
ville and Crampton’s Gap, between three and 
four miles distant, and as matters in our imme- 
diate proximity seemed to promise a fortunate 
conclusion, we found leisure at intervals to turn 
our glasses in that direction. From the sum- 
mit the enemy’s guns were working industri- 
ously, no batteries replying from our side, but 
the line of musketry smoke was evidently ad- 
vancing up the ascent, and that indicated a vic- 
tory there. 

About sunset it was understood that both 
our flanking columns had established themselves 
solidly in positions commanding the main pass: 
The enemy had contested the ground with the 
greatest obstinacy, making repeated and de- 
termined efforts to recover what they had lost, | 
but all in vain. As they still maintained a de- 
fiant attitude, Gibbon was ordered to advance 
on the centre, and carry the main road. This | 
he did in gallant style, deploying his lines on | 
either side of the turnpike, and moving a sec- 
tion of artillery on the road. His advance was 
difficult .and slow, as the enemy had greatly 
the advantage of position, and disputed every 
step with bitter tenacity. This fight took place 
after dark, and the General-in-Chief, riding 

to an adjacent knoll, continued to overlook 
the sparkling combat until after nine o'clock. 
About that time the fires died away, Gibbon 
having advanced apparently about half-way up 
the mountain. 

Returning on the road to Middletown we 





| mous. 
| tion of artillery to clear out the ground beyond 
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stopped at a brick house by the road-side, yy 
and around which a number of wounded had 
been collected. They were lying about the 
yard in such numbers that it was with difficulty 
we rode through without treading on them. 
The surgeons occupied one of the rooms ampu- 
tating and dressing the wounds, and the pa- 
tients were then laid in the yard, bedded on 
wisps of straw, pillowed on knapsacks, and coy- 
ered with blankets or over-coats. There they 
seemed to lie comfortably enough, some nil) 
bling crackers; others, assisted by a comrade 
taking a little drink; but among them all | 
heard neither groans nor complaints. 

Indeed I regarded their repose with a feeling 
of envy, for I was so spent with fatigue that my 
whole frame ached like a neuralgic tooth, and! 
could find nowhere to lay my head. 

General McClellan occupied a room in which 
was a table, two or three chairs, and a couple 
of tallow-candles, without other furniture or em- 
bellishment. Here, surrounded by the officers 
of his Staff and the chiefs of the army, he dis- 
cussed the events of the day. We had carried 
all our points, and inflicted heavy loss on the 
enemy, capturing between one and two thou- 
sand prisoners. Our own losses had been heavy, 
and chief among the slain was the gallant Reno. 
Sturgis, who was present, in his rough way nar- 
rated the particulars of Reno’s death. The 
heat and crisis of the battle was over, and the 
enemy, driven from his first position, formed on 
the opposite side of a deep ravine. Reno push- 

| ed forward beyond the skirmish line to recon- 
noitre, when he was struck in the body by a 
musket-ball. As they were carrying him to the 
rear on a stretcher he hailed Sturgis in his 
characteristic cheerful manner—‘‘ Hallo, Sam, 
I’m dead!” His tone was so firm and natural 
that his friend could not believe him seriously 
hurt, and replied, ‘‘Oh no, General, not so bad 
as that, hope.” ‘* Yes, yes,” he repeated, ‘‘ I'm 
dead—good-by !” and died a few minutes after. 
I was deeply shocked at this news, not that 
| Thad any special acquaintance with the gallant 
| dead, but I think that in Phil Kearney and 
| Reno the country has lost two of its most zeal- 
|ous and competent defenders. Sturgis states 





| that the enemy’s loss on the left has been enor- 


In attempting to push forward a sec- 


the ravine he found the road so encumbered 
with heaps of dead bodies that he was obliged 
to detail a regiment of infantry to throw them out 
of the way before the guns could be got through. 
A Captain Russell, of the Maryland Cavalry, 
brought news that White had retired from Mar- 
tinsburg, and joined Miles at Harper’s Ferry, 
and that the whole force there was withdraw: 
from Maryland Heights, and concentrated on 
the open ridge above Bolivar. This movement 
I don’t like, and don’t understand. The enemy 
still holds the pass in front of us—Turner’s 
Pass, and it is uncertain whether he will retire 
during the night, or reinforce and show fight 
again to-morrow. He evidently considers the 
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point of great importance, and seems very re- 
luctant to yield it. 

September 15, Monday.—Pleasant. At day- 
light I was aroused by the proprietor of the 
house, who, attracting my attention with sev- 
eral respectful punches in the ribs, desired me 
“to git up and let his women git down stairs.” 
Hoping that these movements betokened a good 
breakfast, I gathered up my sore bones and 
cleared the way. In due time I visited the 
kitchen, where the women were cooking, el- 
bowed and crowded by a dozen hungry Major- 
I managed to secure a brace of hot 
biscuits with butter and milk—a scanty but 
satisfactory meal. Looking through the win- 
dow at the same time, my satisfaction was in- 
creased by seeing my mare unsaddled, cleaned, 
and munching oats. 

The news is that Franklin has been com- 
pletely successful at Crampton’s Gap, and is al- 
ready over the mountain, while the enemy in 
our front has withdrawn under cover of the 
darkness and has fallen back to Boonsboro. 
janks’s Corps, under Williams, is up this morn- 
ing, and I met my old friends Brigadiers Craw- 
ford, Gordon, and Gorman. 

After breakfast the General and Staff rode 
forward to view the battle-field. We ascended 
by the old road on the left to the ground where 
Reno’s Corps fought. By the way we passed 
considerable bodies of rebel prisoners en route 
for Frederick, and under the trees large collec- 
tions of their wounded, who had been brought 
together for treatment by our surgeons. Near 


Generals. 


the summit we saw several burial-parties dig- 
ging trenches for our own dead, which had been 
gathered up and lay in ranks, their faces de- 


cently covered with hats or blankets. I count- 
ed one hundred and twenty bodies thus laid 
out. On the summit and the slope beyond the 
earth was thickly strown with the rebel dead, 
who lay as they fell, in all their squalor and 
hideous distortion. Numbers of them lay in 
the laurel-thickets, half hidden ‘among the 
blood-stained leaves, their hands and mouths 
filled with moss and sticks grasped in the death- 
agony. Near a cabin riddled with musket- 
balls we saw the lane mentioned by Sturgis, 
formed by parallel stone-walls, which had 
served the enemy as a rampart. 
cleared of the dead to admit the passage of the 
artillery, and the bodies lay on either side in 
heaps as high as the walls. There were sev- 
eral officers among them, but their rank we 
could not ascertain, as the soldiers had entirely 
stripped their coats of the gold-lace and other 
insignia of rank. The clothing of all we saw, 
prisoners, wounded, and dead, was ragged and 
filthy in the extreme. In the laurels beyond 
the summit 1 saw a number of dead bodies, 
and among them several still living, but too far 
gone to bear moving. One sat up, his head 
supported by a musket thrust bayonet-end into 
the ground. He seemed entirely unconscious, 
and gave no evidence of suffering. Amidst all 
this agony, blood, and distortion, I remarked 
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one dead face, white as wax, and wearing a 
sweet, placid smile, as if life had passed away 
in a pleasant dream, The expression of that 
face was startling and unspeakably touching. 
I have never seen any thing like it, before or 
since, on the field of battle. 

In my musings I had lost the General, and 
started down the mountain again to seek him. 
Repassing the burial-trenches, where the men 
were still at work, I could not but compare the 
appearance of our dead, stretched in their neat 
over-coats or blankets, with their names pinned 
on their breasts by friendly hands, with the rag- 
ged corpses that lay upon the hill beyond. I 
know the men are of the same flesh and ances- 
try, brethren in every sense of the word, and 
that those bloody rags conceal many a manly 
form, and many a heart once warm and gener- 
ous and brave; yet while my philosophy sees 
through the squalid covering, an involuntary 
instinct leads me to hope that I may die in a 
clean coat and be buried by my friends. 

Continuing to descend the mountain without 
overtaking the Staff, I left the old road, and 
crossing a meadow, reached the National turn- 
pike at the base of the mountain, where Gib- 
bon had commenced his fight on the evening 
betore. A number of fresh graves indicated 
the ground, and riding up the hill some dis- 
tance I came upon the rebel position, indicated 
by a line of dead still unburied. Ascending to 
the Mountain House, I diverged to the right by 
the road upon which we had seen the enemy’s 
columns moving on yesterday afternoon. In 
this direction the contested ground was indi- 
cated by lines of the enemy’s dead, lying 
generally along the fence-rows and thicketed 
ledges of rock which they had sought for the 
partial shelter afforded. Following up this 
road for a mile, I came to a cabin where lay 
several grave cases of the enemy’s wounded ; 
and in a lofty wood, behind another rock-break, 
lay a dozen or twenty bodies, marked with their 
names and regiment, belonging to South Caro- 
lina. The road, fields, and forest were covered 
with arms and equipments, and swarmed with 
curious visitors from the neighboring country, 
who helped themselves to whatever they chose 
to appropriate. 

This ground on the right, over which Hooker 
advanced, is excessively difficult, rugged, rocky, 
and covered with dense forest. By the signs 
it was a rough road, and roughly contested. 

Returning to the tavern at the Gap I met 
the General and Staff just coming out. When 
he had viewed the field to his satisfaction, 
we took the Boonsboro road, descending the 
mountain-slope westward, the whole route cov- 


| ered with our moving columns. 


Arrived at Boonsboro, the General stopped 
at a white house in the outskirts of the village, 
and I was presently sent forward with a mes- 
sage to General Mansfield, ordering him to turn 
his column on to the Sharpsburg road. Mans 
field was now in command of Banks’s Corps, 
and riding forward I exchanged salutes with 
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many old acquaintances among the officers, 
I found the head of the column had already 
passed the Sharpsburg road, and so closely 
packed was the street with troops and sup- 


ply trains that it was impossible to turn it. | 


Not finding Mansfield immediately, I got Gen- 
eral Williams to halt the corps until the prop- 


er orders could be given for changing its di- | 


rection. General Mansfield presently came 
up, and a way was made across lots by tearing 
down some fences. On my return I met a cit- 
izen acquaintance, who gave me some informa- 
tion of the enemy’s movements. On reporting 
to General McClellan, I repeated the informa- 
tion I had gathered. ‘*The enemy’s cavalry, 
under Fitz-Hugh Lee, had retired by the Ha- 
gerstown turnpike.” He responded quickly, 

**T know it, Pleasonton has followed and 
has taken two hundred and fifty prisoners.” 

Then—‘‘ The enemy’s supply trains and re- 
serve artillery are moving on the direct road to 
Williamsport.” 

His prompt reply was, “The signal officer 


reports ninety-two pieces of artillery, and that | 


the trains are crossing into Virginia.” 

‘*The masses of his infantry have fallen back 
on Sharpsburg behind the Antietam.” 

“Your news, Colonel, is all corroborative. 
There we are going immediately to attack 
them.” 

As I rode up the mountain this morning I 
passed the rear-guard of a supply train. The 
men were marching at ease and talking. One 
cried, “‘ Hurrah for little Mac! Boys, I’m a 
McClellan man!” Another said, ‘“‘I’m for 
Burnside!” A grim old Sergeant then spoke 
up: ** Boys, I’m no man’s man; I’m for the flag, 
and that alone!” The prompt response rung 
out from a hundred voices: ‘‘'That’s so.” 

As I was leaving Boonsboro, Gordon, of 
Banks’s Corps, rode up and exclaimed, “‘ Isn’t 
this glorious?” ‘“ What?”Iasked. ‘Oh, the 
victory of yesterday and the enemy’s retreat.” 
I answered, coldly, ‘‘ Yes; a good beginning, 
but I am waiting for the end.” 

Pushing through Keedysville for a mile or 
more the General, followed by his retinue, as- 
cended a hill looking across the Antietam, and 
halted for the purpose of reconnoitring the 
enemy, who appeared in some force on the op- 
posite bluff. No sooner had we appeared than 
two batteries opened fire upon our cavalcade, 
and so perfectly had they got the range that we 
were immediately ordered to retire behind the 
hill, I ensconced myself under a cut in the 
road, and took the opportunity of dining on the 
remains of my loaf and butter. The Com- 
mander remained on the hill, and continued his 
observations for half an hour or more under an 
incessant fire, the enemy’s shells skimming the 
crest to the right and left of him in nervous 
proximity. Many officers seemed annoyed that 
he should thus needlessly expose himself, but I 
commended it, for an intelligent soldiery sees | 
and remarks a general’s unruffled demeanor | 
under fire. The firing continued as long as the 
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| Chief stood there, and recommenced from time 
to time whenever a living object appeared above 


the crest of the hill. After dark General Marcy 
led the Staff and escort back to Keedysville, 
where we halted in a pretty grove adjoining 
a church, and there passed the night sub co- 
lum. 

September 16, Tuesday.—Cloudy and warm, 
I rose feeling fresh and well, and on going to 
breakfast was informed that Miles had surren- 
dered Harper's Ferry, with his whole command, 
between ten and eleven thousand men, with im- 
mense stores of provisions and ordnance. This, 
too, with Franklin’s victorious columns in sight, 
and the booming of the guns firing a national 
salute in his ears! 

Well, well! we must eat and live notwith- 
standing ; so I got a comfortable breakfast, and 


| then returned to my grass-plot to resume my 


sleep, consoling myself with the idea that we 
had probably got to the bottom of our reverses 
and humiliations, and the darkest hour is that 
just before the dawn. 

The Commanding General rode again to the 


| front, leaving the body of his retinue awaiting 


orders in the grove. Shortly after his departure 
there was a sharp cannonade, which continued 
for an hour, and then ceased. We remained 
in the same spot the greater part of the day, 
lounging and conversing, and hoping that some- 
thing would turn up to relieve the tedium of 
inaction. Growing impatient at length, about 
the middle of the afternoon, I mounted and 
rode to the front. I observed heavy masses of 
our infantry lying on their arms on either side 
of the Sharpsburg turnpike, and behind the hill 
we had visited on yesterday. Numerous bat- 


| teries were moving on the road to take the 


positions assigned them. I found the Com- 
mander with a portion of his Staff at New- 
comer’s brick house, where he had taken quar- 
ters. He was just about riding when I arrived, 
and [ joined him. We rode several miles t 
the right, crossing the Antietam, and flanking 
Sharpsburg in that direction. On the way a 
citizen joined us, who reported that the cavalry 
of Miles’s command, about two thousand strong, 
had escaped during the night before the sur- 
render, and, moving up the tow-path of the 
canal, had taken the direction of Hagerstown ; 
there they struck Longstreet’s supply and ord- 
nance train, capturing a hundred and ten wag- 
ons, destroying sixty loads of ammunition, and 
sending off the remaining wagons into Penn- 
sylvania. We continued our ride across fields 
and through woods in the direction of the 
Sharpsburg and Hagerstown pike, hearing ar- 
tillery and musketry in front. At length we 
reached Hooker, who occupied a position which 
had cost him some fighting, and the dispute was 
not yet ended, apparently, the skirmishers still 
keeping up a bickering fire in the wood, and a 
battery, which the General was overlooking, still 
sending an occasional shell. 

Hooker looked fresh and game as ever, ex- 
plained his position clearly, and spoke confi- 
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dently of the coming struggle. It was now 
gray twilight, and as we rode away I passed 
the General, doubting whether he would recog- 
nize me. He did, however, and we exchanged 
pleasant greetings. I observed that his tall 
white horse, relieved against the dark back- 
ground of the wood, made him a most conspic- 
uous mark, and was pained with a presentiment 
that this gallant chief would be the next victim 
to the fortunes of war. 

It seems that we have spent the day manceu- 
vring and studying the ground. I don’t like 
the delay. We should have attacked on sight, 
Monday evening, or this morning at all risks. 
We might then have got Lee at a disadvantage. 
But while we take time to concentrate he will 
do the same or escape. If he is here to-mor- 
row it will be because he feels quite confident 
of his game. We are entirely too methodical. 

By the time we got back to Neweomer's house 
it was dark and threatening rain. As the ac- 
commodations were limited, a number of the 
aides were allowed to return to the head-quar- 
ters camp, in the rear of Keedysville. I joined 
them, and after a tiresome ride arrived at the 
designated spot, but found neither wagons nor 
tents. I returned to the village in company 
with two young officers, and after some palaver 
got supper at the house of a poor widow. My 
companions started again to look for the camp, 
but I determined to pass the night where I was. 
I secured my mare in the yard, unsaddled and 
foraged her, and then stretched myself comfort- 
ably on the floor for the night. 

September 17, Wednesday.—I arose delight- 
fully refreshed, and observed the clouds, which 
threatened rain. My good hostess and her 
daughter had a comfortable breakfast all ready, 


of which I partook with “ gusto.” During the | 


meal I heard the opening cannon. ‘The women 
looked flurried, and as the sounds continued 
several neighbors came running in, exhibiting 
great alarm. Being for some time past accus- 
tomed to eating and sleeping to the sound of 
cannon, I continued my meal indefinitely, quite 
amused at the fidgety struggle between polite- 
ness and terror manifested in my entertainers. 
Having at length concluded, I pagked up some 
bread and meat, with a large pickled pepper, 
for a lunch. I then proceeded to harness my 
mare, and at length to pay my bill. By this 
time the guns were pounding away rapidly, and 


the women, who had broken down entirely, were | 


wringing their hands and weeping aloud. I en- 
couraged them by telling them we would pres- 
ently drive the rebels across the Potomac, and 
then started at a full trot for the front. 

At Newcomer’s I found the Commander-in- 
Chief, surrounded by a number of subordinate 
generals, planning and receiving orders. Thus 
far the great argument had been opened and 
conducted solely by those stately and bombastic 
orators—the cannon. The dispute presently as- 
sumed a closer and more conversational tone as 
the angry chattering of the musketry prevailed. 
About half past seven o'clock this had swelled 
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to an ominous roar, accompanied by repeated 
and triumphant cheers. The General-in-Chief, 
|followed by all his attendants, hurried to a 
| bluff just behind «he house, whence they had a 
splendid view of Hooker’s advance driving the 
enemy before them in rapid and disordered 
flight. 

Horses were forthwith ordered, and we rode 
rapidly across to a commanding knoll on the 
eastern side of the Sharpsburg turnpike, about 
the centre of our line of battle, and nearly op- 
posite the town of Sharpsburg, whose locality 
was indicated by the belfry of a small church 
|which peered above the opposite hill. This 
was the same point from which the General re- 
connoitred the enemy on Monday afternoon, 
|and afforded the most comprehensive view of 
the field that could be had from any single 
| point. 

Our order of battle, as detailed to me by 
| McClellan on yesterday afternoon, was as fol- 
lows: Our right wing under Sumner was es- 
tablished across the Antietam, and would swing 
round, closing in upon the enemy’s left and 
forcing it back upon the centre, thus cutting 
off the roads to Hagerstown and Williamsport. 
Our left, under Burnside, was ordered to force 
| the passage of the Antietam at a stone bridge 
|a mile below the central turnpike, and driving 
the enemy’s right back on Sharpsburg, would 
bar his retreat toward Antietam Ford on the 
Potomac and Harper’s Ferry, thus (to use the 
General’s own words) pinching him up in a vice. 
|Our centre was refused, and lay behind the 
| stream ready to act as circumstances might re- 
quire. This is precisely the same plan used at 
South Mountain, and was probably suggested 
by the successful result there. 

According to my judgment any plan well ex- 
ecuted will answer. From our present stand- 
point we can see the ground on which Hooker 
is still advancing. Burnside’s initial opera- 
tions we can not see at all. Immediately in 
front of us lies Fitz John Porter’s Corps, our 
centre and reserve, the infantry sheltered from 
| the enemy’s shot and concealed from his ob- 
servation by a hill, the crest of which is crowned 
| with batteries actively engaged. To the right 
|of this force, formed on the Sharpsburg turn- 
pike, which approaches the central Antietam 
bridge by a ravine, is Pleasonton with his cay- 
alry, also in reserve. 

The enemy’s lines, oceupying the ridge which 
| conceals Sharpsburg from us, and thence west- 
ward along the Hagerstown pike and the wood 
behind the Dunker church, are only indicated 
| by the smoke of his guns and an occasional 
| horseman showing himself over the summit to 
|reconnoitre. Meanwhile Sumner had crossed 
| and taken full possession of the position in front 
| of the Dunker church, driving the enemy back 
| into the wood. Several brigades, which I un- 
| derstood to be Richardson’s Division, advanced 
| to a position still nearer the centre, confront- 
| ing the enemy between the Dunker church and 
|the town. ‘To meet them the enemy’s lines 
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moved out into the open prea and opened 
fire, when a portion of our troops broke in con- | 
fusion and ran down the road toward the cen- 
tral bridge. _ In a few moments, however, they | 
were rallied, and returned to their positions, 
showing great steadiness for the rest of the | 
day. The rebel line also stood as straight and 
firm as a stone-wall, although under a heavy 
fire both of artillery and musketry. I saw the 
shells strike them frequently, and when there 
appeared symptoms of wavering I could see the 
officers collaring the men and forcing them back 
to their places. 

Our troops fought splendidly, and made sev- 
eral advances at a run, but the force seemed 
entirely too light and too much isolated to ef- 
fect any decisive purpose, They did their part, 
however, and gave their vis-a-vis full occupa- 
tion. A portion of Sumner’s advance had 
pushed forward nearly to the line of fence in 
front of the Dunker church; but they seemed 
to be so cut up and reduced in numbers that 
they took shelter behind a slope in the field, 
and only kept up a light skirmishing against 
the wood, 

During these operations the clamor of the 
artillery along the whole line of battle (several 
miles in extent) was incessant. We could hear 
the distant muttering of musketry from the 
flanks, but Sumner’s movement had evidently 
come toastand. This produced a lull in the 
battle within our sight, and I had leisure to re- 
mark upon the head-quarters group immediate- 
ly about me. In the midst was a small redan 
built of fence-rails, behind which sat General 
Fitz John Porter, who, with a telescope resting 
on the top rail, studied the field with unremit- 
ting attention, scarcely leaving his post during 
the whole day. His observations he communi- 
cated to the commander by nods, signs, or in 
words so low-toned and brief that the nearest 
by-standers had but little benefit from them. 
When not engaged with Porter, McClellan stood 
in a soldierly attitude intently watching the bat- 
tle and smoking with the utmost apparent calm- 
ness; conversing with surrounding officers and 
giving his orders in the most quiet under-tones. 
General Marcy, his Chief of Staff, was always 
near him, and through him orders were usually 
given to the aides-de-camp to be transmitted to 
distant points of the field. Several foreign of- 
ficers of the French, Prussian, and Sardinian 
service were present. Every thing was as quiet 
and punctilious as a drawing-room ceremony. 

While the activity of the infantry within sight 
seemed to have been temporarily suspended, 
the thunder of between two and three hundred 
pieces of artillery still kept up the continuity of 
the battle. The shells had set fire to several 
barns, which were in full blaze, while at inter- 
vals I recognized from among the enemy’s guns 
the sudden spring of that tall mushroom-shaped 
cloud which indicates the explosion of a caisson 
or ammunition-wagon, showing that our artil- 
lery was doing good work. 


he is ordered to fill a gap between Sumner and 
Hooker, occasioned by the rapid advance of the 
‘latter doubling back the enemy’s left. Shorily 
| after this order was sent I observed a sudden 
| movement from the line of wood behind the 
| Dunker church, and in a moment, as it appeared, 
the whole field in front was cov weed with masses 
| of the enemy, formed in columns of grand diyj- 
| sions, advancing at @ run, with arms at right 
| shoulder shift, and yelling like demons. I could 
see the heads of four columns, which seemed to 
be composed of a brigade each ; but the extreme 
left of the movement was masked by a wood 
and the smoke of a burning farm-house. The 
attack was evidently made to recover the wood 
and position from which they had been driven 
by Hooker at the commencement of the fight. 

The rush of this fiery avalanche swept away 
the feeble remnant of Sumner’s command as 
the flame of a torch scatters the swarms of blue 
flies from the shambles. As these, in their dis. 
ordered and more rapid flight, unmasked the 
front of the rebel advance there was a swell in 
the chorus of the battle so vast and voluminous 
that it seemed as if heaven and earth vibrated 
with the stunning roar. Cannon and musketry 
mingled in a tonic outpouring that exceeded in 
grandeur all sounds I ever heard, except, per- 
haps, Niagara. The check of pulsation pro- 
duced by this sudden apparition was relieved 
by an officer, who whispered: ‘‘ That’s Frank- 
lin. Hear him!” 

The rebel columns had swept on, disappear- 
ing entirely in the dust raised by their own 
movement through the trampled field, the roll- 
ing smoke of the burning houses, and the sul- 
phurous cloud which rose like a snowy mount- 
ain over the assailed position. We could dis- 
tinctly see Sumner’s débris rallying behind the 
wood, forming in line, and returning to the 
combat. Higher and higher rolled the white 
clouds, steady and unbroken; the roar of ord- 
nance continued for twenty minutes or more, 
when, emerging from the smoke, flying in the 
wildest disorder, thinned and scattered, we saw 
the enemy returning to the wood from which he 
had advanced. Shot and shell followed with 
vengeful rapidity, and anon our ordered lines 
were seen sweeping over the disputed field to 
resume their position in front of the Dunker 
church. As the smoke and dust disappeared 
I was astonished to observe our troops moving 
along the front and passing over what appearec 
to be a long, heavy coiumn of the enemy with- 
out paying it any attention whatever. I bor- 
rowed a glass from an officer, and discovered 
this to be actually a column of the enemy’s dead 
and wounded lying along a hollow road—after- 
ward known as Bloody Lane. Among the 
prostrate mass I could easily distinguish the 
movements of those endeavoring to crawl away 
from the ground; hands waving as if calling 
for assistance, and others struggling as if in the 
agonies of death. 

I was standing beside General McClellan 


| 





Franklin’s Corps having arrived on the field 


during the progress and conclusion of this at- 
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tack. The studied calmness of his manner 
scarcely concealed the underlying excitement, 
and when it was over he exclaimed: ‘ By 
George, this is a magnificent field, and if we 
win this fight it will cover all our errors and 
misfortunes forever !” 

‘“* General,” I said, “‘ fortune favors the bold ; 
hurl all our power upon them at once, and we 
will make a glorious finish of the campaign and 
the war.” 

“Colonel,” said he, ‘‘ ride forward to Pleas- 
onton and tell him to throw a couple of squad- 
rons forward on the Sharpsburg road, as far as 
they can go, to find out what is there.” 

I surmise, from this order, the General had 
suspected the enemy’s line immediately in front 
of our centre was weak. I rode down the turn- 
pike, leaving Porterstown to the left, and near 
the central bridge found General Pleasonton, 
to whom I delivered the message. He re- 





sponded promptly by throwing forward two 
horse-batteries, which took position across the 
Antietam on either side of the turnpike. 

Thus far we had heard nothing and seen no 
results from Burnside’s wing. The General 
was impatient, and frequently asked: ‘* What 
is Burnside about? Why do we not hear from 
him?” During the morning he sent several 
messengers to hasten his movements; but we 
only heard vaguely that he had not yet effected 
a crossing and could not carry the bridge. 

Meanwhile the news from the right showed 
that matters were taking an unfavorable turn 
there. Hooker was wounded and withdrawn 
from the field. Mansfield was killed, and a 
number of other valuable general officers hors 
de combat. Our right wing seemed to have 
spent its aggressive power, and held its ground 
because the enemy was equally incapable of 
aggression. 
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About one o'clock we had news that Burnside 
had carried the bridge ; but there seemed to be 
a lull in the battle along the whole line from 
right to left. An aid was wanted to carry an- 
other urgent message to Burnside. General 
Marcy asked me if I was ready for the service. 
I promptly led up my mare, but the General 
observing that she was sweltering from my re- 
cent ride, called Colonel Key, whose horse was 
fresh, and asked him to ride over to General 
Burnside’s position and ascertain what was the 
cause of the delay. I was extremely anxious 
to see what was going on there, and begged to 


| 
| 


be permitted to carry the message, but Key | 


would not yield. He returned with the in- 
formation that Burnside had effected a crossing 
and thought he could hold the bridge. 

The Commander-in-Chief replied, ‘“‘ He should 
be able to do that with five thousand men; if 
he can do no more I must take the remainder 
of his troops and use them elsewhere in the 
field.” Next came a feeble note from Sumner, 
complaining that his command was entirely used 
up, and he must have reinforcements. 


| 


| 


ward ascertained, was Graham’s Battery United 
States Artillery, and I was further informed hy 
Lieutenant Elder, who commanded a section jn 
the action, that in half an hour they lost eleven 
men and seventeen horses. The affair was ob- 
served from head-quarters with the greatest 
interest, and elicited the warmest commenda- 
tion, especially from the foreign officers on the 
ground. 

At length, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, the cumulating thunder on the left an- 
nounced that Burnside’s advance had at lay 
commenced (three hours too late). The ad- 
vance was distinctly visible from our position, 
and the movement of the dark columns, with 
arms and banners glittering in the sun, follow- 
ing the double line of skirmishers, dashing for- 
ward at a trot, loading and firing alternately as 
they moved, was one of the most brilliant ‘aad 
exciting exhibitions of the day. As this splen- 
did advance seemed to be carrying every thing 


| before it our attention was withdrawn to the 


On the reception of this the Commander | 


mounted, and, accompanied by a portion of his 


Staff, rode over to inspect the situation on the | 


right in person. 
ones called, I remained with General Marcy 
and the body of the Staff at the redan. 


Not being one of the fortunate | 


Pend- | 


ing the general lull some of the younger officers | 
visited their haversacks and spread a lunch on | 


the grass. The sight of it reminded me of na- 
ture’s claims, and I got out my sandwich and 


pickled pepper, which afforded me a satisfactory | 


dinner. 
As the afternoon wore away, and while the 


Commanding General was absent, the fires of | 


death were rekindled along the whole line. 


Since the overwhelming repulse by Franklin | 
of the enemy’s powerful attacking column he | 


seemed to have yielded the contested ground 


on the right, and to have fallen back to a more | 
sheltered line between the Dunker church and | 


the town. Yet, though his infantry was less de- 
monstrative, his artillery appeared to be stron- 
ger and more active than during the forenoon. 
About this time we witnessed one of the hand- 
somest exhibitions of gallantry which occurred 
during the day. A battery of ours was seen 
entering the field in the vicinity of Richardson's 
Division; moving at a walk and taking position, 
apparently in advance of our line, it opened fire 
at short range, and maintained its ground for 
half an hour under the concentrated fire of at 
least forty guns of the enemy. As they moved 
in with the utmost deliberation I saw a number 
of shells strike and overthrow men and horses, 
and during the combat the battery sometimes 
appeared covered with the smoke and dust of 
the enemy’s bursting shells. Unable to sustain 
the unequal contest they at length withdrew to 
shelter, and then we saw parties returning to 
the ground to bring off the wounded in blankets 
and to remove the limbers of two guns the 
horses of which had been killed. This, I after- 


| driven. 


right by the appearance of large bodies of the 
enemy with glittering arms and banners moy- 
ing up the Hagerstown road toward the Dunke: 
church with the apparent intention of renewing 
the attack in that direction. In a short time, 
however, this menacing cloud was dispelled | 
the concentrated fire of forty-two guns whic! 
Franklin had in position. 

Meanwhile Burnside’s attack had carried the 
height overlooking Sharpsburg on the left, hay- 
ing driven the enemy and captured the guns; 
but a counter attack on his troops, exhausted 
with their victory, sent them streaming down 
the hill again, and the last rays of the setting 
sun shone upon the bayonets of the enem 
crowning the hill from which ours had just been 
At this crisis the General, followed by 
his whole retinue, rode forward to a bluff nearer 
the scene of action. It was nearly dark when 


| we reached the point, yet the sullen boom of 





an occasional gun, and the sparkling lines of 
musketry on a line about midway between 
Sharpsburg and the Antietam, showed that ours 
still held on to a portion of the field they had 
wrested from the enemy. About this time 
Burnside’s messenger, asking for reinforce- 
ments, arrived. It was too late to repair errors 
or initiate any new movement, and they were 
not sent. 

By eight o'clock the wailing cries of the 
wounded and the glare of the burning build- 
ings alone interrupted the silence and darkness 
which reigned over the field of the great battle. 
The General then led us back to the head-quar- 
ters camp, established in the rear of Keedys- 
ville, where, forgetting the events of the day for 
the time, we supped heartily and slept profound- 
ly 


September 18, Thursday.—The sun obscured 


with clouds, which lifted early. I had gone to 
sleep, firmly convinced that we had thrashed 
Lee soundly, and that he would escape in the 
night; or, otherwise, we would open the attack 
at daylight and finish him. Some time between 
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midnight and morning, being 
awakened by the going and 
coming of messengers to the 
General’s tent, I heard McClel- 
lan’s voice charging some officer 
with the following message : 

‘They are to hold the ground 
they occupy, but are not to at- 
tack without further orders.” 

I was so much annoyed and 
aisappointed at hearing this or- 
der that I slept but little there- 
after. Hesitation is always ad- 
verse to fighting, and I feared 
we would thus lose the fruits of 
avictory already achieved. On 
rising I found my man John 
arrived with my baggage, which 
was joyfully welcomed. He had 
missed me at Rockville, and 
since had followed steadily with 
Colonel Knipe’s wagon until he 
found me here. My traps were 
unloaded, and the wagon return- 
ed to Crawford’s train, to which 
it belonged. 

General Marcy informs me that we will have 
thirty-two thousand fresh men to put into the 
fight to-day. The enemy is still before us, and 
clearly in no condition to open the battle; we 
will renew the attack when our reinforcing 
troops are up and ready. I expressed to Gen- 
eral Marey my conviction that the enemy was 
beaten, and in no condition to resist a determ- 
ined attack, and urged an immediate advance 
with a zeal and earnestness which, but for the 


General's friendship, might have provoked a re- | 
| extended toward heaven, as if in prayer, A 


buke. 

After breakfast the Commander and Staff 
started for the front. We opened with a few 
guns, as if to feel the enemy’s presence ; but 
there was no response, and the sounds died 
away without renewal. Crossing the Antietam 
by an upper ford, we visited Sumner’s position. 
The Generals remained for some time in con- 
sultation, and I understood the veteran Sumner 
was opposed to a renewal of the battle. From 
hence we rode across to the wood from which 
Hooker had driven the enemy yesterday morn- 
ing. We here found Generals Franklin, Smith, 
and Slocum, with their Staff officers, lying ex 
bivouac behind the wood. . 

While the chiefs consulted I rode over a por- 
tion of the field which had been the scene of 
the most determined conflict. The wood was 
scarred and torn with bullets, while in every di- 
rection our men were engaged in gathering up 
and burying the dead. Large parties were ex- 
cayating trenches, along the brink of which the 
bodies were laid in ranks. Others performed 
the last offices for a comrade, scooping a grave 
apart, and marking the spot with a board in- 


LAST OFFICES OF FRIENDSHIP. 


ing corn, but was now so trampled and torn 
with artillery wheels and shot, blood-stained, 
and lumbered with dead bodies and broken 
arms that scarce a trace of its agricultural 
wealth remained, The very attitudes of the 
dead seemed to indicate that the struggle here 
had been more fierce and determined than usu- 
al. One lay with his musket grasped firmly in 
one hand, and his ramrod in the other raised 
in the air, as if in act of loading. Another, 
with staring eyes and hands clasped together 


third hung across the remnant of a fence, doubt- 
less killed as he was getting over. These were 
all bodies of the rebels, already far advanced 
in putrefaction, hideously swollen, and many 
of them black as soot, reminding me of certain 
representations of the charnel-houses of Flor- 


ence during the great plague to be seen in the 


wax museum of that city. Many were so coy- 
ered with dust, torn, crushed, and trampled that 
they resembled clods of earth, and you were ob- 
liged to look twice before recognizing them as 
human remains. Beyond this mass, which even 
in death seemed convulsed with the passion, ter- 


ror, and agony of violent conflict, lay a well- 


defined line in close double ranks of those who 


| died in line-of-battle, with calmer faces and 


scribed with his initials, his regiment, and date | 


of death. 
Immediately in front of this wood was a field 
which yesterday morning bore a crop of stand- 


more natural attitudes than those who fell in 
the onset or in flight. 

From this point I observed that the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters were still firing from the wood 
and stone fences beyond the Dunker church, and 
being warned by one of our surgeons not to 
venture farther in that direction I dismounted, 
and, leading my mare, continued my circuit on 
foot. I met several parties of ours engaged in 
succoring the enemy’s wounded who still lay 
upon the field, and carrying away on stretchers 
such as could bear moving. Among these I 
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remarked one who seemed a mere boy, who told | 
me he was from South Carolina. He had fallen 
early in yesterday’s fight with a musket-ball 
through his thigh, and lay during the whole day 
between the fires trampled over alternately by 
the contending forces, and receiving in addi- 
tion a severe contusion on the cheek from the | 
fragment of a shell. I spoke to him cheerily, 
and told him our surgeons would take good care 
of him and he would soon get well. He turned 
his large hazel eyes upon me with a wistful ex- 
pression, and replied in a voice touchingly soft 
and boyish: ‘*I know they will do all they can | 
for me, and I hope I'll get well.” Further on I 

saw a wounded rebel sitting bolt upright on the 

side of his stretcher while his two carriers were | 
laughing and swearing in great astonishment. | 
One of them called to me, ‘*Colonel, look at this | 
Reb; he has got up of himself and asked for | 
a drink of water!” ‘The man’s face was swollen | 


MY TENT. 


yond these, in a field near the Hagerstown road, 


|I saw a burial party who had collected some 
| twenty or thirty bodies in a rain-washed gully, 


and were covering them carelessly by shoveling 
down the loose dirt from the sides, 

In the midst of all this hideous and putrefy- 
ing humanity lay that portion of the troops who 
were not dead, on their arms and ready to re- 


| new the conflict, but altogether strangely hila- 


rious and recklessly at their ease. Some were 
cooking, and apparently enjoying their bit of 
breakfast although the mephitic atmosphere 
would have tried the stomach of a horse. Oth- 
ers laughed, talked, smoked, and sung snatches 
of droll songs; while one fellow, sitting on th« 
stark corpse of a comrade, entertained himself 
and a small circle of auditors with a fiddle, sad- 
ly cracked and out of tune. Some slept so calm- 
ly and profoundly that I was frequently unable 
to distinguish the living from the dead, unless 


and bloody, his eyes closed, and he nodded at | by observing closely the color of the hands or 
intervals as if he was drowsy. On examination | the light heaving of the chest. Last night a 
I perceived that a musket-ball had entered his | young officer, attached to the Staff of one of the 
head just where the eyebrows meet and came | Generals, was sent to call an orderly who was 
out at the back, the brains oozing from the an- | wanted to carry a message. The service seemed 











terior orifice. Yet he sat up without support | 
and drank heartily of the water offered by the 


soldier. 


Returning to our position I rode to the right | 
along our line of batteries, looking grim and | 
sulphur-stained, like dormant volcanoes, the | 
artillerymen stretched beside and beneath the 
guns, resting and dozing, while behind lay | 
groups of dead horses, and on the flank a line 
of our infantry, tall, manly fellows, in clean | 
blue over-coats, ‘‘ with back to the field and feet 
to the foe,” sleeping the sleep of death; yet be- 


| “slept the sleep that knows no waking.” 


light, for beneath the stars the sleepers lay thick 
as leaves in November. Seeing a fellow booted 
and spurred he took him by the shoulder and 
called ; but instantly drew back in horror, for 
he had shaken a corpse. The next he touched 
more lightly and called again. This man, too, 
was stark and bloody. Another, and another, 
and another, he tried fifteen or twenty, but all 
He 
returned to the General with a face resembling 
those he had attempted to arouse, and reported 
that ‘‘the men were all dead,” Taken all in 
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Jl, it was the most tragic and tremendous pic- 
ture of war that had yet met my eyes. 

When the interview with Franklin was con- 
cluded we rode back to Keedysville, passing by 
the way several field hospitals for the wounded 
which had been established in the neighboring 
farm-houses and barns. The numbers collected 
in and around these places seemed immense. 

On returning to camp I opened my recovered 
trunk and refitted. At the same time there was 
a rain which laid the dust and freshened the 
air most agreeably. A messenger arrived from 
Governor Curtin, reporting that he had forty | 
thousand men in arms on the Pennsylvania | 
border; but being State troops they refused to | 
cross the line. ‘This is all the better as they | 
would only be in the way here. 

It is five o’clock in the afternoon and we 
have not attacked. The enemy will undoubt- 
edly escape, and we have spent the day gather- | 
ing up a few thousand worthless muskets and a 
few hundred lousy prisoners. We have reports 
that the enemy was reinforced last night. 
Where in the name of God would he get rein- 
foreements from ? 

September 19, Friday.—Bright and pleasant. 
Colonel Ruggles was up nearly all night writing 
orders and receiving dispatches. I slept by 


| 





snatches, and heard enough to confirm my sur- 
mises that the enemy would retreat during the 
night. We are advancing this morning, but 
too cautiously to effect any thing. The Grand 
Army is closing upon the field vacated by the 
enemy, and every body looks triumphant; but 
I feel as if we had not done enough to wipe 
out Harper’s Ferry, and had lost an opportunity 
which may never again be presented to us. The 
empty name of victory is not sufficient; we 
needed a result crushing and conclusive, and 
have failed to obtain it. 

The Staff was called and we rode immedi- 
ately into Sharpsburg, the General, suffering 
from indisposition, moving in an ambulance 
drawn by four grays. The village of Sharps 
burg has been riddled with balls and shells. 
There is scarcely a building that has escaped ; 
and in a brick house on the public square I 
counted six holes. The old Union flag-staff 
was perforated ; and I visited a parlor in which 
a 10-pounder shell had exploded, cutting the 
walls and ceiling, but leaving a handsome pier- 
glass unscathed. Many of the inhabitants left 
when the battle commenced; those who re- 
mained staid closely in their cellars, and thus 
escaped the shell. I hear that a child was 
killed, but no other citizen injured. Some of 
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the enemy’s soldiers were killed in the houses, 
and several horses are lying dead in the streets 
and stables. The abandoned dwellings and 
stores were plundered as usual; but all things 


considered, the village has escaped remarkably | 


well. 


While the General tarried at a house in the 


town I took the opportunity to inspect the bat- 
tle-fieid. 
turnpike I observed a few dead of the enemy 
lying beside a stone-wall ; while on either side, 
in the fields, the débris of battle lay thick. 


Approaching the Dunker church, I came upon | 
| I here saw a horse that had been killed by a 


the hollow road leading from the turnpike to 
the right through farms down to the Antietam 
Bridge. This road the enemy had occupied 
the greater part of the day, and were only 
driven from it late in the afternoon. It was so 
encumbered with their dead bodies as to be im- 
passable, and it seemed in some places as if 
they had been heaped up with fence-rails and 
other material to form a defense against our 
musketry. They were elsewhere corded up in 
heaps of twenty or thirty, while the standing 
corn in the field to the right seemed to be also 
full of them. ‘The open ground from this road 
to the wood last occupied by Franklin, and over 
which the enemy had moved to the grand at- 
tack witnessed from head-quarters, was cov- 
ered by the dead lying as they feil, as it migut 
be described without exaggeration, by brigades 
and divisions in line of battle. An officer who 
with his regiment moved over this ground before 
the wounded and dying had been thinned out 
and removed, said it appeared as if the enemy’s 
whole line had laid down by order, while the 
few who escaped were in proportion as the 
skulkers to the rear in a well-maintained fight. 
We have no record in our wars of such slaugh- 
ter in proportion to the space occupied and 
numbers engaged. These bodies were in the 
last stages of putrefaction, and several hundred 
had already been buried. 

Riding hence I followed the contested po- 
sitions around to the extreme right, the ground 
cleerly indicated by the lines of dead bodies. 





MOURNING. 


As I rode along the Hagerstown | 


, night. 


| hundred bodies in all. 





THE DEAD HORSE. 


eannon-shot half reclining with his head erect 
and fore-leg advanced as if about to rise. He 
had stiffened in that position, and remained for 
a week or ten days. The wood behind the 
Dunker church was thickly strown with bodies 
yet unburied, the Federals lying on the outer 
edge, and the rebels on the verge next to the 
village. These latter for the most part lay be- 
hind outcropping ledges of rock used for pro- 
tection. There appeared behind this position 
a line of improvised defenses built of fence- 
rails, behind which the troops of the enemy's 
left had passed the night, as appeared by the 
scattered straw bedding. There were quanti- 
ties of muskets which had evidently been aban- 
doned by those deserting to the r_ar during the 
The Valley of Virginia is said to be 
alive with unarmed stragglers, as they say, mak 
ing tracks for home. Behind these lines I saw 
numerous graves where the enemy had buried 
their own dead. The graves must have coy- 
ered several hundred. 

Passing through the village I then rode over 
the ground to the bridge below where Burnside 
had operated. The position occupied by the 
enemy was trampled and rutted, and exhibited 
the usual relics of a battle-ground ; but the dead 
had evidently been all removed and buried. | 
saw but a single body, that of an artilleryman, 
blown to fragments, and lying under a tree 
near the Boonsboro turnpike. From the town 
to the bridge the ground descends in rolling 


| terraces, and midway down Burnside’s last po- 
| sition was indicated by a line of dead behind 


the worm-fences of a country lane, probably a 
Some few bodies lay on 
the Sharpsburg side of the bridge. Whether 
it was that the field had been cleared of arms 


jand débris I do not know; but I saw nowhere 


on this flank the indications of heavy and des- 
perate fighting that appeared on our right and 
northern flank. 

The guns sounding in the direction of Shep- 
herdstown quite briskly I hurried back to Sharps- 
burg, where I found head-quarters stationary 
and quiet. It is ascertained the enemy has 
got over the river safe, abandoning only some 
disabled guns and several thousand wounded. 


| Still our troops are pouring through toward 


Shepherdstown in fine order and high spirits. 
I have been conversing with General McClel- 
lan, and surmise from the tenor of his inquiries 








that we will cross at Harper’s Ferry. Any 
where so that it is not too long delayed. 
in the afternoon we returned to the Keedysville 
camp where we spent the night. 

September 20, Saturday.—Cloudy and cool. 
It seems that head-quarters felt some appre- 
hension of a raid from Stuart’s Cavalry last 
night, all our forces having pushed forward and 
left us unguarded. 

The General again went to the front in the 
ambulance. My mare having cast a shoe, I 
stopped in Sharpsburg to have it renewed, the 
Staff moving on toward Shepherdstown. Mean- 
while there was some rapid artillery firing in 
that direction, and as soon as ready I hurried 
forward. The enemy’s rear had been pressed 
yesterday morning, and there were some indi- 


cations of fighting and hasty movements along | 
the road in the dead horses and abandoned | 


material, which, however, did not amount to 
much, 

Passing our forces lying in the woods behind 
the river bluffs, I rode to the summit occupied 
by our batteries. We had thirty guns in posi- 


tion bearing on the high grounds above Rey- | 
The gorge of the river is too deep 


nold’s mill. 
and the bluffs too precipitous to permit our 
guns to sweep the ford below. The opposite 
bluff, between the mill and Shepherdstown, is 
a sheer precipice fringed with cedars which 
seem to be occupied by rebel sharp-shooters, 
who are peppering away at our stragglers en- 
deavoring to get back over the ford. 


induced to hazard the shot, and who will doubt- 
less be taken. Our thirty-two-pounder howitz- 


ers are dealing in grape and canister, but the | 


sharp-shooters don’t appear to mind them. 

It seems that Porter, who was in the advance, 
pushed a brigade across last night to make a 
lodgment on the other shore. This morning 
it was attacked by the enemy, and on being 
pressed, was ordered to re-cross. 
the brigade loses about a hundred men in killed 
and wounded, and two hundred in prisoners— 
an aggregate of three hundred men; and yet, 
from what I hear, I fear this despicable affair 
will check our pursuit of the enemy. 


While we lay here the enemy opened with | 


some guns in reply to ours. The shells whis- 
tled through the tree-tops but hurt nobody that 
I heard of. When the affair concluded we 
rode back to a brick house beside which Gen- 
eral Fitz John Porter’s head-quarters were lo- 
cated, Some fifty or sixty wounded lay in 
and around the house, the results of this morn- 
ing’s work. 


Our forces are being distributed along the | 


river, indicating a defensive rather than an ag- 
gressive policy. Williams, with Banks’s Corps, 
has gone to Harper’s Ferry; Couch to Will- 
iamsport; Burnside is at the mouth of Antie- 
tam, and Porter confronts Shepherdstown. 

In due time a lunch was spread for us by 
General Porter's aids, and our digestion assist- 
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Late | 


Those | 
who attempt it seem to be successful; but some | 
are grouped beneath the cliff who can not be | 


In doing so | 
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ed by some charming music from one of the 
Regular bands. About sunset guns were heard 
in the direction of Williamsport, but the sounds 
presently died away, and we rode back to our 
new camping-ground located in a field south 
of Sharpsburg, and near enough to enable us 
to enjoy the fragrance of the battle-field to our 
contentment. 
| On the road between Sharpsburg and the 
Potomac I passed several large collections of 
rebel wounded abandoned in the retreat. When 
not suffering too much these fellows seem plucky 
| and light-hearted—on the whole rather pleased 
| at their relief from hardship and danger. There 
| are also in the adjoining fields considerable Lod- 
| ies of unwounded prisoners who smoke, eat, and 
| sleep as if to make up for lost time. 
September 21, Sunday.—Foggy morning and 
clear, warm day. I was sent for by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and on entering his tent found 
General Pleasonton, our cavalry commander. 
They were consulting about a cavalry expedi- 
tion to Romney and Moorfield, and desired in- 
| formation about ‘he country. I gave the re- 
quired information and then handed my im- 
proved map to Pleasonton, offering to accom- 
pany him if desired. Suggestively, I then 
showed the Commander my map of the Valley 
and Central Virginia, got up during Pope’s 
|campaign. He was much pleased with it, and 
ordered a copy to be made for his own use. He 
then stated that he had ordered the occupation 
of Harper’s Ferry and Shepherdstown, and re- 
calling our entrée into Charlestown with Banks's 
column, in February last, he said, with great 
animation: ‘‘In two days, Colonel, we will 
again see Charlestown, your old home, and in 
| three at most we will be in Winchester.” I went 
out from this interview filled with joy, for I 
| thought the days of treason numbered and al- 
ready saw the dawn of a glorious peace. 
22, Monday.—Foggy morning, clear 
|}and warm day. Porter reports that Lee’s whole 
| army is in front of him, near Shepherdstown. 
This would seem to me to be good news, and 
just what we would wish to hear; yet I am given 
to understand that it changes our programme, 
| and this magnificent army, thoroughly equipped 
and supplied, full of courage and confidence, is 
to stand on the defensive before its half-starved, 
defeated, and disorganized adversary across the 
river. Adieu my budding hopes, which, like 
| Jonah’s gourd, have withered in a night! 
As the active operations of the Maryland 
| campaign are concluded, we have time and op- 
| portunity to sum up its conduct and results. 
| It has seemed to me that General McClellan's 
plans were eminently judicious, and his move- 
ments as prompt as were possible under the cir- 
| cumstances. In taking command of the army 
for the defense of Maryland he was obliged to 
reorganize the remains of the Peninsular force, 
combined with those of the Army of Virginia ; 
all the troops worn out with fatigue and more 
or less depressed with recent military reverses, 
their wasted columns strengthened with new 
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regiments not yet tried in battle. It was es- 
sential that the General should carefully esti- 
mate the weight and understaad the temper of 
this new organization before testipg it in a de- 
cisive conflict with an enemy ‘hat all must ac- 
knowledge was not one to be despised, and who 
was now doubly dangerous as embarked in an 
enterprise where success would seem to promise 


fulfillment of his most extravagant hopes, and | 


which would be contested with all the confi- 
dence engendered by recent successes and all the 
energy of desperate necessity, McClellan cer- 
tainly had every reason to be satisfied with the 
temper of his new command. There was unity 
among the chiefs and amcng the men. All 
recollection of past fatigues, disasters, and hu- 
miliations seemed to have been lost in an indig- 
nant outburst of patriotic enthusiasm, 
their morale seemed to improve from day to 
day, and whenever McClellan appeared the air 
was rent with cheering. The men were cer- 


tainly content with their Commander, and in- | 


tended to show their regard for him on the day 
of battle. This is worth something; but the 
enthusiasm of the American volunteer for any 


individual leader, either in war or politics, is | 


an unreliable and evanescent sentiment. There 
are other causes more characteristic and more 
reliable that stir the blood of the National sol- 
diery. Who that has not experienced it can 
estimate the renovating influence on both the 
physical and moral man of the transfer from the 
savage, sickly swamps of the Chickahominy, or 
the melancholy wastes around Manassas and 
Centreville, inhabited by fear, hatred, distrust, 
and treachery, to the pleasant and plerteous 
fields of Maryland, whose loyal population at 
every step welcomed their deliverers with man- 
ifestations which could not be misconstrued ? 
And, reasoning from what I felt and heard and 
saw, our glorious reception in Frederick was 
worth to our army a reinforcement of twenty 
thousand fighting men. 

In regard to the wretched business at Har- 
per’s Ferry I do not see that General McClellan 
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Indeed, | 














can be held in any way responsible for it. H 
claims, indeed, to have urged the withdrawal 
of the forces there in time to have prevented 
the possibility of such a misfortune. His coun- 
sels having been rejected he pressed forward 
with anxious determination to relieve the place, 
and would have been in time had there been 
even a decent effort made for its defense. 
Could any one have believed it possible that 
ten thousand National soldiers, with full sup 
plies of food and ammunition, a powerful artil 
lery, and almost impregnable position, would 
have been surrendered, after a loss of less than 
fifty men killed and wounded, and in sight of 
the victorious advance of the relieving army ? 
At Antietam my own impression is that 
McClellan was overcautious, and erred in de 
ferring his attack until Wednesday. He should 
have pitched in on Monday afternoon, or cer 
tainly on Tuesday. By waiting he lost all ad- 
vantages arising from the disjointed condition 
of the enemy’s forces, and gained less than they 
did by the delay. The plan of the battle was 
| well enough, and had it been fully carried out 
| would have insured the destruction of his ad- 
versary. Hooker’s movement was prompt and 
successful, and even after his fall the ground 
| gained was gallantly maintained by Sumner 
and Franklin. The movement on our left was 
a complete failure in point of time, it being the 
| Commander’s intenticu that both attacks should 
| be made simultaneously or nearly so, But so 
| dilatory were Burnside’s operations that half a 
| day elapsed between them, and our power was 
| thus wasted in partial attacks, which the ene- 
| my, operating on the interior line, was enabled 
to resist by concentrating superior forces on all 
| points menaced. In consequence, the results 
of the battle on the 17th were not sufficiently 
decisive, and Lee, although fatally damaged, 
| still held on to a portion of the field and his 
| defiant attitude. 
| Iam of opinion that General McClellan com- 
mitted an error in not renewing the battle on 
the 18th. The impression made by the con- 
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THE CEDAR. 


duct of the enemy and the aspect of the field 
was that Lee was badly beaten, and could not 
have sustained another determined attack. I 
have since understood that his army suffered 
heavily from desertion during tae night of the 
17th and 18th, and had he known his own weak- 
ness the morning of the 18th would scarcely 
have found him in our front. On the night of 
the 18th he confessed judgment, and, retiring | 
behind the Potomac, yielded to us all the mor- 
al as well as material advantages of a victory. | 
‘Twice between the morning of the 19th and | 
the 22d General McClellan had evidently made | 
up his mind to institute a vigorous pursuit, from | 
which I have supposed he was diverted by weak- | 
kneed counselors—respectable book soldiers— | 
who, like a certain colt I wot of in my boyhood, | 
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concentrated all their wits in finding something 
to scare at. In a conversation with the Gen- 
eral he explained his course by saying: “ Our 
army is much used and wasted--the enemy still 
strong and defiant. ‘The hazards of war are 
great, and a defeat at this crisis would be fatal 
to the Government and the cause. Time alone 
is the most deadly and efficient enemy of the 
rebellion ; while time will but serve to dev elop 
the unmeasured strength and unlimited re- 
sources of the nation. We have already made 
a call for three hundred thousand fresh troops. 
While we are resting and refitting this formi- 
dable requisition will be organized and drilled 
into efficiency, and thus strengthened we may 
march with certainty to conclusions which in 
our present condition are not sufficiently as- 
sured. In brief, the 
cause of the nation is 
too precious to be put to 
the hazard where there 
is even the remotest risk 
of failure.” If not con- 
clusive, these reasons 
are certainly worthy 
of respectful considera- 
tion, and there is at 
the same time an air 
of dignity in this re- 
nunciation of personal 
ambition in favor of 
the public safety. Yet 
I doubt if such high- 
toned abnegation will 
be at all appreciated 
by an earnest and ex- 
acting people; and in 
concluding to sit down 
on this side of the Poto- 
mac, and permitting the 
public enemy to es- 
cape, I fear our Gen- 
eral has thrown away the 
thread of his fortunes 
with the probability 
that he will never find 
it again. 





THE CEDAR. 


Op cedar drowsing on the crag, 

Rough like thyself, and weather-wrinkled, 
The sumac flaunts her ruddy flag, 

The swamp with purple bloom is sprinkled ; 


A rainbow walls the forest glade, 
The maple’s crimson heart is bleeding, 
But thou, if Summer bide or fade, 
Exempted bush, art still unheeding. 


Years ere the mother acorn grew 

Wherein yon stalwart oak was nourished, 
If stories of thy birth be true 

Thy greenery on this gray crag flourished. 


But haply thou, so might it please, 
Couldst gossip of remoter ages, 

And send, Methuselah of trees, 
Deliverance to the battling sages ; 


Refute the learnéd pros and cons, 
Of rigid fact a fair imparter, 
Revivify the mastodons, 
Unfold the mysteries of strata ; 


Then tell the poet tales of Pan, 

Of times when, lured by dulcet flutings, 
A vegetable Caliban 

Forsook thy gnarléd convolutings, 


And joined his brothers of the bole, 
In roystering pairs and reeling triads, 
To chase the Oread from her knell, 
And shock domestic Hamadryads. 


Yet guard the secret of thine age, 

Grim dwarf, I shall not plead to know it; 
Thy truths might stultify the sage, 

And fancy best befriends the poet. 
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A SUMMER ON THE 


YHE last touches of the pe. cil were being 
given to the sketch that opens this article 
when, glancing over the picture, my thoughts 
wandered back to that bright morning of the 
2d of April, when the Commander-in-Chief of 


Harper’s met me on Broadway and demanded, | 
with a tone of surprise, ‘‘ Why are you not with | 


General Hancock’s Indian Expedition ?” 

That was all. The Commander continued 
his constitutional walk down Broadway, and the 
Special Artist—the writer hereof—did not find 


it requisite to devote more than a half hour to | 


getting ready his baggage, i. e., sketch-book, 
pet “Ballard,” and a few minor necessaries. 
Then away over Erie, Atlantic and Great West- 
ern, Ohio and Mississippi, Pacific, and Union 
Pacific, Smoky Hill Division. The third morn- 


ing after I was at Junction City, Kansas, nearly | 


two thousand miles from New York. 
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Hancock’s command had left Fort Harker, 
and was beyond Zara; probably at Fort Larned, 
a military post on the Arkansas route to Santa 
Fé. The coach for Santa Fé was about to leave ; 
which it shortly did, with a number of mail-bags 
filled with Public Documents (I had almost said 
Nuisances), for it is to these same ‘‘ Pub. Docs.” 
that the sketch of “the Stage-coach in the 
Snow-storm” may be credited. 

The Companies’ Special Messenger, and the 
Special Artist—not the Companies’—completed 
the contents of the “hack.”’ At dawn on the 
following morning the coach had arrived in the 
centre of the Smoky Hill River, at a point near 
Fort Harker. We remained in the river until 
a team was obtained from the fort to pull the 
Pub. Doc’s. coach across. <A freezing snow- 
storm had set in; the Jehu was wet, and be- 
came very profane in his allusions to Pub. 
Docs.; the Messenger was in a soaked condi- 
tion, and so was the Artist, for we had all taken 
a lift at the wheels of the coach and a bath in 
the ‘‘Smoky.” The snow came faster and 
faster; the undulations of the Plains were in 
bridal-costume, and were beautiful to me, but 
not to the driver, for he exhausted his stock of 


| condemnatory oaths, and had just recommenced 
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the list, when the ranch where we were to break- 
fast became visible—a black speck far in the 
distance. 

The breakfast was poor, though expensive to 
the dental-organs as well as to the pocket. I 
mention this fact, as it will tend to increase the 
interest in the sketch of the Coach in the Storm. 

Breakfast over we ‘‘ pulled out” for the next 
station. ‘The coach and mules were soon as 
white as the plains, and the road was so com- 
pletely hidden as to be easily lost; add to this 
the weight of the Pub. Doces., and it is not won- 
derful that we made that day but twelve miles’ 


travel before our coach was stuck fast in a} 


snow-drift ; then darkness sent its twilight mes- 
sage that it would soon be night. 

That it would be impossible to get the coach 
out of the drift before morning was too evident ; 
that the mules would freeze if they were left ou’ 
in that storm was apparentalso. It was speed- 
ily decided, in council, that the driver should 
attempt to take his stock to the next station, 
while the Messenger and the Special Artist 
should stay by the coach to guard the treasure 
and the Pub. Does. 


On leaving us the driver gave vent to the | 


longest, most emphatic, and unsurpassable bull- 
whacker oath that it has ever been my bad for- 
tune to listen to. Coming, as it did, from a 
man who had nine chances out of ten of freez- 
ing to death before morning, it was simply hor- 
rible. The driver gone, we turned our atten- 
tion to the making of our coach more comfort- 


able, which we did by lining it with our blank- | 


ets to keep out as much of the wind and snow 
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|as possible. Then came the question of food. 
| We had corn in two states: the liquid extract, 
| bottled ; and one single hermetically-sealed can 
| of the corn in a solid state, half-cooked. By 
| means of the coach-candles, which unfortunate- 
ly were not of the edible kind, we cooked the 
|} corn, a little of it at a time. A snow-ball 
| melted with each installment of corn furnished 
| the liquor for our soup. 

Housewives, do not fail to preserve this re- 
cipe, and if it be possible to add such appetites 
as we had, be assured that you will have a most 
enjoyable dish. It should be served hot. The 
corn eaten, we undertook a hot punch, which 
resulted in being one of the best that I ever 
tasted. 

By this time the wolves had gathered about 
the coach, and such music as we had that night 
was not conducive to sleep; so we neglected to 
court the drowsy god, but we did some talking. 

I wish there were space in this article to give 
the story told by the Messenger. He had tray- 

eled over the route for several years, had been 
| very lucky, and was not averse to mentioning 
the fact. There had never been, he said, such 
preparations for an Indian outbreak as the red 
skins had been making during the past winter. 
All they are waiting for now is the grass, and 
| when that is sufficiently grown to subsist the po- 
| nies you will see the Indians out on the war- 
| path. ‘Phey have their arms and ammunition 
|ready. They'll talk peace to Hancock and the 
| others now—that’s to gain time—but before the 
summer is over you will see some Indian devil- 
| try, and the soldiers will learn what nonsense 
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INDIAN PONY IN 8PRING. 


it is to undertake to fight Indians during the 
summer season. Now is the time to go for 
their villages. They know that they can’t es- 
cape, because their ponies are too poor to carry 
them; so they will stay by and fight. If the 
Indians are whipped at this time of the year 
there will be some show for peace during the 
rest of the summer; otherwise they will fight 
all summer, and make peace in the fall. 

This is from my diary, written up that night 
in the stage-coach, and the statement seems 
rather too near the truth, as shown by the 
experience of the past summer, to have been 
guessed at by the Messenger. 


So the night passed, and when we dug our | 


way out through the drift that had enveloped 
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|twelve were chiefs, all of whom announced 


themselves as hungry, and unwilling to talk 
until they had been fed. A Sibley tent was ar- 
ranged for them and food provided. When 
night came a large log-fire was built near Gen- 
eral Hancock’s tent, and the several officers of 
the command were notified that they were ex- 
pected to don their loudest garments and assem- 
ble at the council-fire. The artillery officers 
were the most successful in their get-up, and | 
may say, on the authority of more than one In- 
dian chief, that their clothes showed them to 
have been successful warriors. 

Two hours after dark the Indians came out 
of their tent, formed in line—their agent, Col- 
onel Wynkoop, being on the right—and marched 
toward the council-fire, where they seated them- 
selves on logs provided for them at the right 
hand of General Hancock. 

A hand-shaking ensued; pipes were filled 
and lighted by the Indians; then Hancock 
made a speech, which was interpreted, sentence 
by sentence, to the Indians. Hancock’s speech 
was a simple statement of the reason of his 
presence there. He had heard that some of 
the tribes had bad hearts and would go on the 
war-path—those Indians he shouid fight. The 
Indians would not be permitted to kill white 


| people and stop travel over the overland rouies. 


} 


} 


| 
| 


the coach during the night we saw a morning | 


the full glory of which it would be difficult to 
describe. The air was strangely clear, and the 
cloud effects were fantastic as they were mag- 
nificent. Over the snow-clad billows of land 


there danced and sparkled fresh colors from the | 


brilliant pallet of nature, ever changing, always 
new. But what was all*this sublimity to us 
when our situation was considered? Hungry 
mortals in a snow-drift can hardly be in a frame 
of mind to enjoy the cold beauties of nature. 

Teams and men came in sight, and were not 
long in rescuing our coach from the drift. We 
were soon on the route again, and the following 
morning reached Fort Larned, near which the 
command of General Hancock was encamped to 
await the arrival of a number of Indian chiefs, 
with whom a council was te be held. 

A day or two passed before the chiefs arrived. 
Late one afternoon the Indians came, Ten or 


He wanted all the Indians to be at peace and 
to be friendly with the white man, who would 
then be kind to them, and would see that they 
were well taken care of. 

The Indians then proceeded to talk. They 
wished for peace, but did not like the idea of 
having railroads built through their country. 


“ 


INDIAN PONY IN AUTUMN. 
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Their words were good enough, but there was | 


a certain something in the manner of the In- 


dians which indicated that they were only talk- | 


ing to gain time. 

Hancock asked why more of their chiefs were 
not present. The Indians replied that their 
ponies were too poor to travel. The General 
then told them that he would move near their 
village, so that all the Indians could see his 
soldiers, and all the chiefs could come for a 
talk. 

This did not seem to please the Indians. 
They did not care to have the white men near 
their village, and gave unsatisfactory accounts 
as to its location. 

On the following morning Hancock broke 
camp and moved his command up the Pawnee 
Fork. At evening a number of Indians came to 
the camp; they received a hospitable welcome, 
and went off promising to bring the head chiefs 
of the Cheyenne tribe to see General Hancock 
when the sun should be *‘so high” the next morn- 
ing—pointing to that part of the heavens which 
would indicate about nine o’clock. 

The Indians did not come, though Hancock 
waited until noon for them. Then he moved 
toward the village, and at a distance of five or 
six miles from it met Roman-Nose, the war 
chief of the Dog-Soldier band of Cheyennes, 
with about three hundred of his warriors. They 
were drawn up in line of battle, and formed one 
of the most picturesque arrays possible. Han- 
cock halted his comgpand, formed in line, and, 
accompanied by Generals A. J. Smith and Cus 
ter, rode forward to meet the war chief, Roman- 
Nose. 

I have never seen so fine a specimen of the 
Indian race as he—quite six feet in height and 
finely-formed, dressed in the uniform of a Unit- 
ed States officer, and provided with a numerous 
quantity of arms, he rode his well-formed pony 
up to Hancock and proposed to talk. From his 
manner it was quite evident that he was indif- 
ferent whether he talked or fought. His car- 
bine, a Spencer, hung at the side of his pony, 
four heavy revolvers were stuck in his belt, 
while his left hand grasped a bow and a num- 
ber of arrows—the bow being strung and ready 
for instant use. 

Hancock told Roman-Nose that he would go 
into camp at the first good place, and then he 
would talk; he could not camp where he was, 
as there was neither wood nor water. A few 
Indians remained with Hancock, but Roman- 
Nose rode back to his ‘‘ braves,” or, in Plains’ 
parlance, ‘‘ bucks,” and they all moved off to- 
ward their village. 

Hancock did not move forward for some 
time, as he expressed himself anxious that the 
Indians should reach the village and inform the 
inhabitants of his peacefui intentions before the 
command came in sight of it. While waiting 
for this the Indians who remained produced 
their pipes and kin-ne-ki-nie, seated themselves 
ina half circle, and proceeded to smoke. They 
faced toward the south, the owner of the pipe 
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filled and lighted it, then passed it to the Indian 
at the eastern end of the semicircle ; this party 
took the pipe, made several motions with it, the 
purport of which was that he had not forgotten 
his friends who had gone to the “ Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground.” Then he took a long draw at the 
pipe and blew the smoke upward—an oblation 
to the Great Spirit. Next three or four whiffs 
were taken and inhaled; then the pipe was 
passed to the next Indian, who made his signs, 
took his whiffs, and passed the pipe. It was 
smoked by each Indian in turn, till the western 
end of the half circle was reached ; the pipe was 
then passed back to the eastern end, and the 
smoke commenced again. 

Sometimes more than one pipe is in circula- 
tion at the same time, but the pipe is always 
passed in the same manner. The Indians do 
not care to smoke the white man’s tobacco un- 
til it is mixed with their preparation of roots, 
herbs, bark, and marrow from the bones of the 
buffalo. An Indian will light a match, and 
with it his pipe, in a wind that a sailor would 


| consider too great to think of attempting the 


feat. The Indian strikes and holds the match 
as near the ground as possible, then holds the 
pipe along the ground and lights it. 

As the command moved toward the point 
where the Indian village was supposed to be 
located it became evident that the red-skins 
had made preparations for visitors. Every par- 


ticle of grass had been burned off the country, 
making it necessary for Hancock to march his 


command to a point less than a mile distant 
from the Indian village before he could go into 
camp. A small party rode to the village, and 
found that the squaws and children had all left 
it, and that the Indians that remained were en- 
joying a dog-feast. 

I will simply state that dog is not such bad 
eating ; but the quantity which the Indians in- 
sist on one’s consuming is discouraging in the 
extreme. You eat a reasonable meal to assure 
your host that you appreciate his hospitality, 
when another Indian secures you, and more 
dog must be eaten. This is continued till you 
have satisfied yourself of the flavor of various 
canines, and are absolutely incapable of endur- 
ing more dog. 

Two of the chiefs went to Hancock’s camp, 
and told him that all the women and children 
had become frightened and had gone away; 
also that some of their young men were hunt- 
ing buffalo up on the Smoky Hill, and that they 
could not say what they would do. All this 


|looked suspicious, and Hancock set a watch 
| upon the village. 


Shortly after nine o'clock at 
night it was discovered that the Indians were 
abandoning it. 

Custer was ordered to take his command— 
about six hundred men of the Seventh Cavalry 
—and surround the village, but not to enter 
it, or to attack the Indians. The surrounding 
was effected with great celerity; no noise what- 
ever could be heard in the village ; and closer 
examination revealed the fact that the Indians 
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INDIAN VILLAGE ON THE MOVE, 


had abandoned it and moved northward toward | Fort Phil Kearney. 


the Smoky Hill. 

Many of the tepes, or ‘‘lodges,” had been 
eut in such a manner as to render them unserv- 
iceable. From some, large pieces had been 


cut and carried off, to be used as temporary | 


shelters. ‘The only human beings that we could 
discover were an old Sioux, lame and helpless, 
and a little half-breed child, of not more than 
nine years, The child was covered with blood 


abominable outrage from the Indians before 
they left. 

A guard was at once placed over the village, 
and strict orders were issued that nothing 
should be disturbed. Custer was ordered 
have his command ready to move at daylight, 


for the purpose of overtaking the Indians and | 


forcing them to return. He moved with the 


greatest rapidity, and reached Lookout Station | 


on the Smoky Hill while the station was still 
burning. There he discovered the half-con- 


sumed bodies of the station-men among a pile | 


of ashes. He at once dispatched a messenger 
to Hancock stating these facts, and also that 
he would find it necessary to go to Fort Hays, 
twenty miles east, to procure rations for his 


men and forage for his horses, before he could | 


continue his, pursuit of the Indians, 

Upon the receipt of this intelligence Han- 
cock ordered Smith to burn the Indian village, 
and destroy all the articles that could be of any 
use to the Indians. A number of articles were 
found in the village which the Indians had tak- 
en from the bodies of the soldiers killed near 





|of the value of different articles. 
and moaned terribly, having suffered a most | 


|removed and the skin nicely dressed. 


to | 





The village was burned, 
but not before a carefulgjnventory had been 
taken of all the property to be destroyed. | 


have heard some estimates of the value of this 
property that were ludicrously large. The loss 
inflicted upon the Indians could easily be made 
good by them in a single summer. 

It may be well to give some general facts 
with reference to the Indians, and their idea 
An Indian 
tepe is usually composed of from ten to twelve 
buffalo hides, from which the hair has been 
A fair 
average of the number of Indians to a fepe is 
seven; and of this number two are probably 
warriors. A nicely-dressed buffalo-robe is to 
be had from the Indians for ten or twelve cups 
of sugar, or about seven pounds’ weight. A ten- 
dollar bill is also equal to the value of a buffalo- 
robe. A pony is worth ten or twelve robes 
(sugar currency); and a tepe is valued at two 
ponies, The poles, over which the skin is 
stretched, are more difficult to obtain than the 
robes for covering, and appear to be quite as 
valuable to the Indian. 

There is no zecognized price for squaws, as 
their qualifications are taken into consideration, 
and a price is demanded in accordance with 
their capability to render service. The general 
run of them may be purchased for a pony, a 
small quantity of flour and sugar, a little to- 
bacco, and a bottle of whisky. But woe be- 
tide the purchaser if he should locate at any 
point convenient of access to the Indians of the 
tribe to which the squaw belonged. While she 








is with the band the squaw is kicked about and 
whipped by any “‘ buck” that takes a notion to 
do so. 
squaw affairs are changed. 
Indian in the tribe who does not claim relation- 
ship with her. She is sister to the majority of 
them, and as near as cousin-german to the 
rest. They meet her with an embrace; and 
she feels that she must give each one some to- 
ken of her regard. ‘The result of all this is, 
that the white man soon discovers that he has 
married the whole tribe—that is, so far as his 
property is concerned, 

One of the favorite diversions of the Indian 
is to set the squaws to fighting; this done, he 
sits down and enjoys the sight. If any par- 
ticular squaw does not ‘‘come to the scratch” 
with sufficient energy the possessor of her takes 


his whip to encourage her to renewed exertion. | 


No slave was ever more abused than is the 
squaw, and yet she does, without complaint, all 
the drudgery; and I have frequently seen them 
armed with rifle and revolvers, riding man- 
fashion on a sorry beast, keeping at a very re- 
spectful distance behind their lords. 

I remember the extreme anxiety of one In- 
dian to effect a trade with an army officer. The 
indian came into Fort Dodge and saw the wife 
of the officer ; and, like many others, was great- 
ly charmed. 
the post with a pony, two squaws, and a quan- 
tity of other merchandise, included in which 
was a fat canine. All of this the Indian would 
give for the white man’s squaw. When he 
found that no trade could be made a more 
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When she becomes the white man’s | 
There is not an | 


The following day he came into | 


he asked, 
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disgusted Indian would be difficult 
ine. 

After burning the Indian village 
moved south to Fort Dodge, where 
number of chiefs of the Kiowa and Arapahoe 
tribes. They all talked peace and asked for 
From Fort Dodge Hancock marched 


to inmag- 


Hancock 
he met a 


presents. 


| to Fort Larned, where he held a council with 


Sa-tan-ti, the war chief of the Kiowa tribe. 
Sa-tan-ti’s talk was the finest specimen of In- 
dian oratory that I ever listened to. His talk 
opened with an allusion to the fact that Col- 
onel Leavenworth, agent of the Kiowa tribe, 
and who sat near him, had misappropriated 
the goods of the tribe, and had not dealt justly 
withthem. ‘Sa-tan-ti wants an honest agent.” 
He then proceeded to tell what an excellent 
friend Sa-tan-ti was of the white man, and 
showed how much better peace was than war. 
The talk impressed Hancock and Smith so fa 
vorably that they felt impelled to do something 
for so good an Indian. Hancock gave him a 
coat with all the insignia of the rank of a Ma 
jor-General of the United States Army, adding 
thereto a rather grandly-plumed military hat 
and a yellow silk sash. Besides these tokens 
of esteem Sa-tan-ti secured rations, and a few 
other things that make glad the heart of an In 
dian. 

Hancock was disposed to think well of Sa- 
tan-ti, and resolved to make an example of his 
ease. ‘‘If it should prove that Sa-tan-ti was 
only talking to gain time,” said he, “‘ we shall 
have the satisfaction of having given him all 
and of having treated him with the 
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utmost kindness. There are neither soldiers 


nor other white men near the range of the Ki- | 
ovas, so that they can have absolutely notl.ing | 


to complain of.” 
The ranchmen and others conversant with 


Indians were certain that Sa-tan-ti was only | 
endeavoring to gain time, and this proved to | 


be the case; for on the morning of the first of 
June Sa-tan-ti, dressed in the good clothes that 
he had received: at the Council, made a raid on 
Fort Dodge, and stampeded nearly every ani- 
mal that belonged to the post. He had the po- 
liteness, however, to raise his plumed hat to 
the garrison of the fort, though he discourte- 
ously shook his coat-tails at them as he rode 
away with the captured stock. There is more 
Indian in this performance of Sa-tan-ti’s than 


one would at first imagine. » Sa-tan-ti went off, | 


after the Council at Fort Larned, boasting that 
‘the had out-talked the big white chief, and 
the white chief had the first talk too, 
ti goes to his village to have a dance now.” 
From Fort Larned Hancock marched north 


to Fort Hays, where he found Custer await- | 


ing the arrival of rations and forage, which 
should have been ready for him weeks before. 
Hancock remained but two days at Fort Hays; 
then started east with the battery that had 
formed a portion of the expedition. During 
the greater part of the month of May, Smith 
and Custer waited for the promised rations. 


The men were suffering from scurvy to an ex- | 


tent that was positively frightful. The officers, 
one and all, depleted their purses to procure 
from sutlers and others the anti-scorbutic food 
for which the soldiers were suffering. Buffalo 
hunts were organized, and every possible exer- 
tion made to secure for the soldiers a beneficial 
change of rations. 

Meantime the men were deserting to the 
number of fifty a month, and despite all the 
efforts made to overtake them, they escaped 
with their horses, arms, and accoutrements. 
There seems but one way of accounting for 
this persistent desertion. Many of the men 
had enlisted under assumed names, and gone 
out on the Plains just to see the country, pur- 
posing, no doubt, to take advantage of any 
chance that might appear to afford them a bet- 
tering of condition. They were perfectly aware 
that the extent of the punishment which could 
be inflicted, in the event of capture, would be 
six months in the guard-house, and in all prob- 
ability not even that. In less than one year 
the Seventh Cavalry has lost by desertion near- 
ly eight hundred men. Some of these men 
were killed by the Indians, a number escaped 
south to Council Grove, where they joined the 
bands of desperadoes which infest that region ; 
others are now among the mines of Colorado; 
and a few are busy among the breaks of the 
Platte, cutting ties for the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. 

By the last of May the grass had become 
well grown in every place except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Fort Hays. Accounts of 





Sa-tan- | 





Indian depredations were brought in continy. 
ally from the stage ranches along the Smoky 
Hill. Some of these reports were based op 
facts; others were the stories of frightened 
ranchmen, after the following style: 

One afternoon a man came galloping into 
camp, with the story that there were more than 
two hundred Indians in the immediate vicinity 
of Lookout Station; a wagon proceeding to- 
ward Downer’s Station, with an escort of five 
men, had barely escaped capture by them. He 
| had gone out immediately to make sure of the 

number of Indians, and, if possible, to determ- 
ine to which tribe they belonged. He was sat- 
isfied that they were Cheyennes, and numbered 
about four or five hundred. There could be 
no doubt of it, as he had been within sixty 
yards of the Indians, and had narrowly escaped 
being captured by them. I will mention here 
that distance on the Plains is very deceptive, 
but hardly to the extent the investigation of 
| this individual’s story would lead one to sup- 
pose. 

Custer determined to make a night attack on 
these Indians, and at sunset left camp at the 
head of three hundred troopers. About mid- 
|night the command reached the vicinity of 
Lookout Station. Custer and one or two of 
the scouts rode up to the stockade occupied by 
the few soldiers who composed the garrison of 
the station. The men were all on the alert, 
but those who had seen the Indians were not 
| discoverable. The General then went to a 
cave which was occupied by the stage men and 
carpenters who were rebuilding the station. 
Here he found a social game of ‘ draw poker” 
going on. 

** Have you seen any Indians near this place?” 
asked the General. 

** What’s that, stranger? 
quoth one of the gamesters. 

**Indians? I chip two better. 
| I know,” remarked another. 
| I kere.” 
| It was too evident that there was no valuable 

information to be obtained here, so the General 
withdrew. A moment after one of the poker 
| players remarked, 

“Fellers, did yer ever see ‘ Wild Bill?’ That 
was the chap; purty boy, wasn’t he? Looked 
| as ef he wanted a hand in, didn’t he though ?” 
A man was found who had seen what he took 
to be Indians. Then one of the men who had 
been with the wagon was discovered. A care- 
| ful examination of the ground where the In- 
| dians had been seen showed that it had been 
| lately traversed by a herd of buffalo. The 
| night ride had been for nothing. : 
| On the first of June General Custer left the 
|camp at Fort Hays with about three hundred 
}men and a train of twenty wagons. The p:an 
|of campaign, as then proposed, was to move 
| north to Fort M‘Pherson, thence up the south 
| bank of the Platte’ River to Fort Sedgwick, 
| where rations, forage, and a few fresh horses 
| were to be obtained before starting southward 
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to Fort Wallace, on the Smoky Hill. It being | 
considered certain that there were considerable 
bodies of Indians somewhere near the torks of 


doubt that they could be found during the | 
march between forts Sedgwick and Wallace. 
The march from Fort Hays to Fort M‘Pher- 
son was made over one of the most interesting 
portions of the Plains. The country is broken 
into bluffs and cafions, never flat and uninter- 
esting, as seems to be the general supposition of 
persons not familiar with the physical geography 
of that particular section of our country. The 


banks of the little streams are fringed with trees | 


of all descriptions, ash and walnut being as 
plenty as the cotton-wood. Game was abund- 
ant, and furnished a continual and much-needed 
supply of meat forthe command. On the Saline | 
River a camp-ground was discovered that had 
been lately occupied by the Indians. From the 
number of elk bones which were strewn about 
one might have thought that the Indians had 
done little else than kill and eat elk during 
their sojourn in that place. 

At some little distance from the village site, 
and on a prominent knoll, we discovered a small 
scaffold. It was evidently the last resting- 
place of some Indian: its investigation proved 
very interesting. The scaffold was constructed 
of small saplings, the body was placed on the 
top where it was carefully covered from the 
weather with the canvas cover of a captured 
wagon. The Indians had left with the body 
what they consider the necessary outfit for a 
trip to the ‘‘ Happy Hunting Ground,” such as 
arms, ammunition, food, and clothing, a hand- 
some parfléche, a number of carefully-braided 
lariats and a small portion of the scalp of some 
murdered white woman. The white man’s 
clothing seemed to have been highly valued, 
for several articles of his wearing apparel were 
found with the body. 

The Indians say that the white man cuts 
down and burns all the trees that he finds, and 
in this manner will soon deprive the Indian of 


the wood with which to cook his food; also | 


INDIAN GRAVE. 





that an Salles: can find beneath Site tree all the 
fuel that he needs, This is not the only thing 


| of which the Indian complains in the destruc- 
the Republican River, there seemed to be no| 


tion of the few trees on the Plains. There are 
humerous cotton-wood groves, which, for years, 
have been used by families or bands of Indians 


| as the last resting-place of their dead. It is 


not in the ground, shaded by the fine old grove, 
but among the branches of the trees that the 
Indian deposits his dead. The body is cover- 
ed with different wrappings, the first usu: ally a 
blanket, and the last a mat made of small wil- 
lows. 

When the contracts are let for the supply of 
wood needed at the different Government posts 
the contractor and his men repair to some fa- 
| vorably-located grove, and proceed to cut and 
haul the wood to the fort. It is not difficult to 
imagine that the Indians object to this, and pro- 
ceed at once to attack the men who are engaged 
in the destruction of their burial-places. This 
is the only real wrong to the Indians that has 
come under my observation, and for this there 


are many palliating circumstances. In many 


| instances the wood used for fuel at Govern- 


ment posts is only to be obtained at a distance 
of fifty or sixty miles from the fort, and even 
then the supply is limited. 

During the march from the Saline River to 
Fort M‘Pherson the command was camped for 
one night on ground that was subsequently dis- 
covered to be perforated with the holes of rat- 
tlesnakes. The shelter-tents were just pitched 
when the snakes made their appearance. The 
soldiers were quickly at work with sabres and 
sticks. As this is no ‘‘snake-story” I prefer 
not to mention the number of rattlers that were 
placed hors de combat. My tent companion, 
Major Elliot, murdered five good-sized rattle- 
snakes in the vicinity of our tent; but inas- 
much as the Major was caterer of our mess, it 


was in a measure his duty to secure all the 


prairie-eels that might come within reach. 

The cook for our mess was a character, by-the- 

way, whose recent importation from Schleswig- 

Holstein is a sufficient assertion to indicate 
his slight acquaintance 
with the English lan- 
guage. This individual 
was averse to snakes 
of ‘all kinds, and par- 
ticularly so to rattlers. 
On this occasion he was 
rushing wildly from one 
point to another to es- 
cape the neighborhood 
of snakes, and finaily 
returned to the mess- 
tent to discover five 
or six large snakes ly- 
ing at length on the 
mess-chest. His hor- 
ror knew no bounds. 
He was absolutely 
frightened out of his 
wits. 
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RATTLESNAKE CAMP. 


With the exception of ours there was not a 
mess in camp that afternoon that did not enjoy 
“ Schleswig-Hol- 


broiled or fried rattlesnake. 
stein’ could not be brought to cook the snakes, 
so we dined out. About eleven o'clock that 
night the occupants of our tent were startled 
by an energetic yell from the region of the 
cook’s tent. We rushed out and met our Teu- 
ton. Words came faster than ideas, but we 


gathered from the jangle that a snake had got | 


into his tent and tried to make a hole of his 
mouth, 
frain from laughter. The Major rushed into 
the cook's tent, and found a large snake rattling 
away as if he were as badly frightened as the 
cook had been. The snake was killed, and 
broiled for breakfast. ‘‘ Schleswig” took re- 
venge on the bones, which he pronounced ‘so 
tam goot as de eel.” From that time there 
was not a more energetic snake-hunter in camp 
than our ‘‘ dog-robber” “‘ Schleswig.” 

The mention of *‘ dog-robber” brings to mind 
a scene that occurred in our tent while we were 
encamped on Walnut Creek. We had laid in 
a store of provisions of different descriptions, 
and were well satisfied that so long as we re- 
tained possession of the mess-chest containing 
them we should not suffer for lack of food ; but 
in this instance we reckoned without our key, 
for the detailed men, who were employed as 
orderlies, took advantage of a ‘dark night to de- 
sert, They carried with them our entire stock 
of provisions, as well as four of the best horses 
that belonged to the command. Lieutenant 
Brewster, at that time one of our mess, made 





The affair was too ludicrous to re- | 





the discovery.. No one of the party who saw 
the Lieutenant that morning, as he came into 
tent to announce the fact, will ever forget the 
expression which decorated his ordinarily ge 
nial phiz. He did not say d , but his whole 
countenance expressed it. 

** Gentlemen,” he remarked, ‘‘ the ‘ dog-rob 
bers’ have gutted our mess-chest. The white 
sugar, nutmegs, and lemons are gone!” 

The situation required an explanation, when 
information was gained that ‘‘ dog-robber” was 
the name by which the soldier designated th: 
cooks and detailed soldiers who were the occu 
pants of the second table of an officers’ mess. 

During the march northward the distance 
traveled each day would not exceed an average 
of twenty-three miles. No Indian trail of suf- 
ficient freshness to follow was discoyered until 
the command reached the vicinity of the Repub 
lican River, and then the trail indicated too 
small a body of Indians to make it worth while 
to pursue, as it was evident that the horses of 
the pursuing party would be worn out in a futile 
endeavor to overtake the well-mounted scouting 
parties that had made the trails. 

On the morning that the command crossed 
the Republican a war-party of thirty or forty 
Indians was discovered about two miles distant 
from us. Two companies were sent after them. 
The Indians moved off across a small creek that 
flowed through deeply-cut banks. In crossing 
this, or rather in clambering up the steep banks 
after the stream was crossed, a considerable 
number of men and horses fell back into the 
water. Before a crossing eould be effected the 





Indians were faraway. Upona close examina- 
tion of the trail it was ascertained that the In- | 
dians were mounted on stage-horses, and this | 
alone was sufficient to make the abandonment 
of the pursuit the wisest course to pursue. 

The horses which are used by the Overland 
Stage Companies to take their coaches over 
the Plains are, as a general thing, the best that 
On the Smoky Hill route the 
stage-horses are worth about two hundred and 
fifty dollars each. They are selected by very 
knowing horsemen, and, when captured by the 
Indians, are considered great prizes. 

Between the Republican and Platte rivers 
a great number of antelopes were killed, and 
many of the young ones captured. ‘These were 
quickly tamed, and became the favorite pets of 
the camp. 
also held as captives, but they could not be 
brought to the same degree of sociability that 
the little antelopes evinced. 

As the command marched out of the breaks 
or bluffs of the Platte into the broad valley 
through which the river flows we saw a large 
train of wagons moving hastily into corral. It 
was evident that the bullwhackers took the cav- 
alrymen for Indians, and were making prepa- 
rations for a fight. } 

The next movement was up the valley of 
the Platte to Fort M‘Pherson, where rations | 
and forage were secured; then the march was 
continued twelve miles further up the river to 
a camp-ground near Jack Morrow’s ranch. 
Abandoned ranches all along the Platte showed 
that the Indians had been at work. Grave 
after grave was passed. Some had a rude 
board, with a simple inscription—‘* Unknown 
Man killed by Indians,” and the date ; but more 
frequently the simple mounds of earth near an 
abandoned ranch were all that told the fate of 
the poor mortals who had ventured to make a 
home on the Plains. 

While in camp near Jack Morrow’s Gen- 
eral Custer was visited by Pawnee-Killer, a Si- 
oux chief, who brought with him five or six 


can be secured. 


Several juvenile coyote wolves were 
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LITTLE BILL. 


‘*braves.” Ostensibly the visit was for the pur- 
pose of having a talk, but in reality to obtain 
rations, information, and, if possible, ammuni- 
tion. Pawnee-Killer said that the Cheyennes 
were bad Indians; he was tired of them, and 
would be glad if General Custer would let him 
bring his band to a camp-ground near some 
fork, so that they might be fed and enabled to 
keep away from the Cheyennes until they were 
whipped and at peace again. He was anxious 
to know where Custer would go next, but fail- 
ed to discover. 

While the talk was going on “Little Bill,” 
one of the pet antelopes, was making a careful 
investigation of the bead-work on the clothing 
of the indians, dividing his attention between 
them and a pail of, water which, for the re- 
freshment of the thirsty, was placed in the cen- 
tre of the tent. The tameness of the antelope 
seemed to strike the Indians as peculiar; but 
when they saw the little fellow attack one of 
the dogs that came into the tent their aston- 
ishment was too great to be contained, and 
they complimented ‘Little Bill” with a suc- 
cession of how-how-hows ! 

Pawnee-Killer departed with a generous sup- 
ply of sugar, coffee, and hard bread, promising 
to bring his band to a point near Fort M‘Pher- 
son, and to remain there peacefully until the 
trouble with the Cheyennes should cease. 

The day following General Sherman arrived. 
He was doubtful about the intentions of Paw- 
nee-Killer, and expressed his belief that there 


| was no reliance to be placed on what he had 


UNKNOWN. | 


said. 
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about a mile from the camp 
Here they formed in line, flashed 
their signal mirrors, and were 
soon joined by parties of Ip. 
dians who seemed to come from 
all directions. 

One of Custer’s scouts, an in 
terpreter named Gay, rode ou 
and made first ‘* peace,” they 
“circle” sign. The peace sign 
is made by riding toward the 
party with whom it is desired t 
communicate, making the hors 
take a zig-zag course. I do not 
know how to describe it bette) 
than to say that the course of 
the horse ‘vould resemble a Vir 
ginia rail-fence. The “coun 
cil” sign is made by riding in 
a circle, then forward, circling 
again, and so on. 

A small party of Indians rode 
toward Gay and told him that 
they would talk if the whit 
chief would only bring a few of 
his officers with him. Gay re- 
plied that in such event there 
must only as many Indians come 
as there were white men who 
came toward them. Returning 
to Custer, he told him that it 
was Pawnee - Killer and some 
other Sioux chiefs, who wer 
anxious to ‘‘ talk.” 

There is a point which now 

uow-now ! enters into the case that it may 
be well to mention. Sherman 
On the 15th of June Custer marched away | told Custer, while on the Platte, that he hoped 
from the Platte, moving southward. For fifty | that he would be able to see Pawnee-Killer; 
miles the country was the most broken that we | and if he did see him, he thought it would bi 
had met with. The undulations were abrupt, | advisable to send a company of cavalry wit! 
and but for the absence of timber one might | him to his village to make an effort to bring th 
have thought it the very broken country direct- | Indians to the vicinity of some military post. 
ly in the rear of Vicksburg. The attempt that Pawnee-Killer had just 
When Custer reached the forks of the Re-| made to stampede the animals, and the full 
publican, after a four days’ march, he went into | paint with which the warriors had decorated 
camp, to await further instructions from Sher- | themselves, the tied-up tails of the ponies, and 
man, under whose direct orders he was then | other signs were not very favorable indorsements 
acting. | of the “ talk” which had been held only a week 
On the 23d of June Major Elliot left camp | previous at the camp on the Platte. Neverthe- 
with an escort of ten men, and proceeded to- | less Custer determined to hear what Pawnee- 
ward Fort Sedgwick with dispatches to Sher- Killer might have to say; so, accompanied by 
man and Auger. On the same day sixteen | five or six persons, he rode out to meet him. 
wagons were sent under the escort of Lieutenant | The Indians, true to their natural instincts, had 
Sam Robbins to Fort Wallace, where they were | double the number to meet the party, and oth- 
to be filled with rations and returned as quick- | ers were continually advancing nearer and near- 
ly as possible. |er. Pawnee-Killer would give no reason for his 
Just at dawn on the 24th Custer’s camp was | recent attack, and continually demanded that 
attacked by Indians, who attempted to stam-| Custer should tell him why he had left the 
pede the animals. ‘They were discovered in| Platte. Finding that he could discover no 
time and driven off. One of the videttes was | thing from Pawnee-Killer as to the location 0! 
badly wounded, and lost his carbine and am- | his village or of his present intention, the Gen 
munition, both of which were carried off by the | eral told him that he should follow him. Paw 
Indians, who suffered no loss whatever. Im-| nee-Killer then said ‘this heart was good.’ 
mediately after this attempt the main body | Thunder-Lightning and The-Man-who-walks- 
of the Indians withdrew to a prominent knoll | beneath-the-Ground—two chiefs who were with 
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Pawnee-Killer—also remarked that “ their 
hearts were good.” Then all of them request- 
ed that Custer would give them “sug” (sugar), 
coffee, and some ammunition, none of which 
they received, however. 

Returning to camp, Custer had the ‘ gener- 
al” sounded, and in twenty minutes was moving 
off after the Indians. The chase was soon found 
to be useless, and the command returned to its 
lately-abandoned location, 

Half an hour after the return a small party 
of Indians were discovered on the bluffs near. 
Captain Louis Hamilton was ordered to take 
twenty men and pursue them. After a chase 
of nearly eight miles the band of ten or fifteen 
Indians suddenly increased to nearly three hun- 
dred. These in a few moments completely sur- 
rounded Hamilton’s little party, who, however, 
succeeded in beating off the Indians and in hold- 
ing their ground. The skirmish lasted over an 
hour. The Indians rode rapidly about the par- 
ty, yelling and shooting, but doing no other 
damage except killing one horse. The loss to 
the Indians was three killed and several wound- 
ed. Hamilton succeeded in bringing his men 
into camp in safety. 

On the morning of the 26th the wagon- 
train, under the escort of Lieutenant Robbins, 
was attacked while on the return from Fort 
Wallace to the camp on the Republican. The 
attacking party was composed of Cheyennes 


and Sioux, to the number of seven or eight | 
The manner in which Robbins hand- | 


hundred. 
led his little force against this large body of 
Indians was admirable. Lieutenant Cook, 
Acting Commissary, had charge of the wag- 
ons, and kept them moving forward in double 
column. ‘The horses of the cavalrymen were 
placed between the wagons, and were thus in a 


great measure sheltered from arrows and bul- | 


lets. The fight was kept up for nearly fifteen 
miles, when Robbins had nearly reached the 
two companies of Captains West and Myers, 
which Custer had sent to meet the train, fear- 
ing that an attack would be made upon it. 

We afterward learned that on the same 
morning a hard fight took place near Fort 
Wallace by a company of the Seventh Caval- 
ry, under Captain Barnitz. On this occasion 
the Indians abandoned their old style of circle- 
fighting, formed in line, and charged after the 
manner of a squadron of cavalry. This made 
the fighting desperate, it being mostly hand to 
hand. In this fight some of the bravest and 
most efficient non-commissioned officers of the 
Seventh Cavalry were killed, and their bodies 
mutilated in the most horrible manner. When 
an Indian was shot off his pony, two red-skins 
would ride their ponies up to him, pick up the 
body, and carry it toa place of safety. Those 
who were in the fight state that they never saw 
such excellent riding as the Indians exhibited 
on this occasion. 

On the 27th Major Elliot returned from 
Fort Sedgwick, having made his trip of over 
two hundred miles in safety. Lieutenant Rob- 
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| bins came into camp on the morning of the 
28th, also the companies of West and Myers. 
| It was amusing to listen to the accounts which 
the men had to give each other. During the 
past few days they had all seen service of some 
| kind, and each had his experience to relate. 
The different yelps of the Indians were imi- 
tated, and all the newly-learned characteristics 
were canvassed, and, as far as possible, ac- 
| counted for. When the men mounted at the 
**water-call,” *ome were seen to mount from 
the right-hand side, Indian fashion; others to 
get on their horses’ backs by catching hold of 
the animals’ tails and giving a spring—also an 
Indian fashion. There was not a trooper in 
camp who had not made an effort to ride be- 
neath his horse instead of above him. 

Will Comstock, the scout and guide who had 
accompanied Lieutenant Robbins, had seen what 
he termed ‘‘ Indian letters’—characters cut in 
the bark of grees. These he declared to indi- 
cate that the Indians had moved to the west, 
and camped somewhere on the head of Beaver 
Creek. 

Will Comstock deserves more than a passing 
notice, for he was the ‘‘character” of the ex- 
pedition. No Indian was ever half so super- 
stitious as Will. He had his “ medicine” horse, 
**medicine” field-glass, ‘‘ medicine” every thing, 
infact. Even Will's evil-looking dog was ‘‘ med- 
icine,” and had a ** medicine” collar. If he had 
bad luck his “‘ medicine” was bad, and some- 
thing must be done to change the condition of 
things. While on the Platte Comstock saw a 
| locomotive for the first time. His surprise was 
| inexpressible. 

**Good medicine! good medicine!” shouted 
Will. ‘* Look! look at the tu-te!” 

The telegraph wires which stretch along the 
valley of the Platte hum and sing like the strings 
of a large olian harp as the wind sweeps 
across them. Will hears the sound, and avers 
directly that the wires are talking “ medicine.” 
If, during the march, Will arrives first on the 
bank of a stream he locates himself in the most 
favorable spot, and indulges in a monody. This 
he declares to be the best kind of ‘‘ medicine.”’ 
Yet, for all this, Will Comstock is fearlessly 
brave. He is quiet and unassuming in man- 
ner, small in size, and compact in proportion. 
He is one of the best riders on the Plains, with 
which he is probably more familiar than any 
other white man who roves over them. Learn- 
ing one day that there were buffalo in Central 
Park, he came to me to know whether there 
were any good buffalo-horses in New York; 
**for,” said he, **when I come to New York, 
you and I will have to run them buffalo in the 
Park, sure.” 

It must seem strange that the Indians so 
seldom molest the telegraph-wires, which bear 
our messages across the Plains to the Rocky 
Mountains, and thence to the Pacific Ocean. 
This is another case of “medicine.” Shortls 
after the wires were erected the attachés of the 
| Telegraph Company invited a number of In- 
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dian chiefs to meet at a certain point, and from | may be of interest to mention the fact that 


thence to travel, one party east and the other | the Indians have many very excellent remedies 


west. When they were separated by nearly a 
hundred miles they were permitted to dictate 


messages, which were flashed from one party | 


to the other. Two days subsequently the 
chiefs met and compared notes. 


| 
| 


| 
} 


| 


for the various diseases to which flesh is heir. 
These are generally applied by the squaws, 
If they fail the sick Indian is turned over to 
the “‘medicine men,” who proceed to kill or 


Naturally | cure the patient as quickly as possible. Some 


. le - . . . 
they were greatly astonished, and expressed | idea of their method of treating a case may }y 
themselves convinced that it was the ‘‘Great | formed when it is known that an Indian, suffer- 


Spirit’s” talk which the wires did. 
events it was decided that it would be well to 
avoid meddling with the telegraph wires. 

As if to strengthen this opinion an affair oc- 
curred soon after, which made it evident that 
there was a potent something connected with 
the iron string. A young Sioux Indian de- 
termined to show that he had no faith in the 
Great Spirit’s connection with the wires, so he 


| 


}an expert medicine man. 


At all} ing with a sore throat, has had his palate ex 


tracted with a pair of bullet-moulds, handled by 
Naturally the pa- 
tient died, but then it was evident nothing 
could have saved him; for the medicine man. 
under whose care he departed for the Happy 
Hunting Ground, was one of the most famous 
in the tribe. 

The ‘‘ counting coup,” that an Indian always 


set to work with his l.atchet to cut down one | does when he has time, is, next to scalping, the 


of the telegraph - poles. 
storm was going on at a distance; a charge of 
electricity being taken up by the wires was 
passed to the pole which the Indian was cut- 
ting, which resulted in the instant death of the 
Indian. For a long time thereafter the tele- 
graph-line was not molested. 

While remarking on this “ medicine” idea it 


| bor, or the end of the lariat. 


| 


A severe thunder- | most satisfactory thing to him that can be ac 
| complished. 


If a pony is captured, or a wagor 

or, in fact, any thing but a human being, eac! 
Indian present at the capture is not content un 
til he has struck the object a blow with his whip, 
**Tt makes thei 
hearts strong,” they say, ‘‘ and that is very good 
for the Indian.” 

When an enemy is slain a number of the In 
dians present will at once shoot arrows into th: 
body. Ifa band of thirty or forty Indians kil 
one white man, it is pretty certain that wher 
the body is discovered as many as thirty or forty 
arrows will be found in it. I have seen the 
bodies of white men who had been killed by In 
dians, and counted in them from fifty to sixty 
arrows. From the circumstances there could 
be no reason to doubt that a majority of the ar 
rows had been shot into the body after the vic 
tim was dead. 

Occasionally the Indians use poisoned arrows, 
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but this is not very frequently the case. The | 
poi soned arrow is dangerous, and death fre- | 
quently results from a slight wound by them. 
There are many different,methods employed by 

the Indians to poison their arrows. Rattlesnake 
poison is frequently used, but this is not nearly | 
so fatal as when the head of the arrow is poison- | 
ed with meat. The wound made by these ar- | 
rows is much like that to which surgeons are 
exposed at the dissecting-table. 

The way in which the arrows are prepared is 
simple. The liver of a deer or antelope is kept 
in some moist place until it reaches a state of 
putrefaction. Into this the iron head of the 
arrow is thrust, and a small quantity of the de- 
cayed matter is taken up; the arrow, then care- 
fully dried, is ready for use. I remember to 
have seen a horse that had received a slight 
wound from one of these arrows. The animal 
died in a very short time, suffering the greatest 
agony. 

For signaling the Indians have a simple and 
effective code which they work by means of 
small mirrors, from which they flash the sun- 
light, first in one direction, then in another. In 
this way they communicate intelligence from 
bluff to bluff, a distance of eight or ten miles. 
I do not know that the code used by them has 
ever been deciphered. The sign-language used 
by the Indian is very complete. Their panto- 
mimical power seems perfect. There are no 
two tribes of Indians that use the same oral 
language, but all are conversant with the same 
pantomimic code. 

Their ideas of the life hereafter present some 
strange coincidences with those of Christendom, 
The Indian has his Paradise, or happy hunting 
ground, and his Inferno, the abode of bad spir- 
its, also his Purgatory. His ‘‘ medicine” ar- 
rows are his Bible. He is convinced that a good 
record in this world, particularly as a warrior, 
will entitle him to a favorable location in the 
Happy Hunting Ground; but he must be bur- 
ied in good state, and receive a proper outfit at 
his burial, to enable him to make a respectable 
appearance when he presents himself at the 
gate, 

If an Indian loses his scalp he has little 
chance to obtain the hoped-for entrance to the 
Happy Hunting Ground. He would rather be 
burned alive than be hung; for, in the latter 
case, the spirit goes straight to the abode of bad 
spirits, and has no hope even of so good a place 
as Purgatory. It seems to be generally sup- 
posed that in scalping the Indian removes all 
the fleshy covering of the skull on which hair 
grows. This is erroneous; for, usually, the 
portion of the scalp removed does not exceed 
four inches in diameter. He may take more, 
and sometimes does, but it is when the victim 
has fine hair, such as will be of use in decorating 
a hunting-shirt or a pair of leggins. One rea- 
son why the Indians have such an aversion to 
fighting against negro troops is because of the 
penchant which the darkeys have for taking 
their hair, One scalp will meet with nearly as 
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great @ pow-wow in a negro camp as it would 
among the tepes of the Indian. 

The negroes make admirable Indian fighters, 
and seem to enjoy the sport. Moreover, they 
do not desert; and as a general thing are un- 
der an excellent state of discipline—that is, if 
the oflicers who are over them are of the proper 
stamp. It is but just that the colored soldier 
should have his due. They did capital fight- 
ing last summer, and won the commendation 
of all the frontiersmen who saw them while en- 
gaged in an Indian fight. 

A word should be said with reference to the 
half-breed Indians that are to be found with 
every band of warriors, Charley Bent will be 
a good example. He is the son of Colonel 
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Bill Bent by a Cheyenne squaw. Charley was 
well brought up, and received a good education 
at the academy in St. Louis. Shortly after the 
Sand Creek affair he joined the ‘“* Dog-Soldier 


band” of Cheyenne Indians, with which he has | 


ever since continued to roam. He makes oc- 


casional visits to traders’ camps, but does not | 
care to frequent Government posts, as there are 


too many crimes laid at his door to make such 
localities entirely safe for him. The last visit 


that he paid to his father’s ranch on the Purg- | 
atory River was not of the most peaceful char- | 


acter. The Colonel tells the story : 
‘*My daughter saw something that looked 


like an Indian’s head sticking up over the bank | 


of the main irrigating ditch, through which 
the water ran past the house. She went out 
to look at the object, and discovered Charley. 
She told him to stay there until she went to the 
house and got him some clothes. He said 
‘No,’ that he was after the old man, meaning 
me. I was off in New Mexico at the time, and 
she told him so, and asked the durn’d scoun- 
drel to come to the house. ‘No,’ he said; ‘I 
only wanted the old man,’ and, uncocking his 
rifle, he went off. That’s the last that we’ve 
seen of him.” 

Charley Bent speaks English perfectly, and 
is quite intelligent ; but there is no doubt that 
he is one of the worst Indians on the Plains. 

From the camp at-the forks of the Republi- 
can, Custer marched his command up the south 
bank of the river some fifty or sixty miles, and 
from thence south to the Platte, which he 


struck at Riverside Station, forty miles west of 
Fort Sedgwick, from which place he learned 
by telegraph that orders had been sent out to 
him from Sherman, and that these orders had 
been intrusted to Lieutenant Kidder, who *ith 
an escort of ten men had started out to deliy- 


erthem. Copies of the orders were, however, 
transmitted to Custer. The new instructions 
directed that he should proceed direct to Fort 
Wallace, where he would, in all probability, 
meet Hancock. The fact that Lieutenant Kid- 
der had not succeeded in overtaking the com- 
mand occasioned very considerable uneasiness 
in the minds of the officers ; for it seemed cer- 
tain that some misfortune had befallen him. 
The stay of a single day on the banks of the 
Platte River cost the command a loss of thirty- 
five men by desertion. This out of a force 
numbering less than three hundred men was a 
serious misfortune. Halting at noon to graze 
the animals, ten more men attempted to de- 
sert—five mounted, and five dismounted. Cus- 
ter ordered Major Elliot and one or two offi- 
cers to pursue the deserters, and shoot them 
if any resistance was offered to being captured. 
As Major Elliot rode up to one of the men on 
foot he was met by a lowered carbine. The 
Major shot the man down and continued the 
pursuit. Two more of the deserters were wound- 
ed before their capture could be finally effected. 
The five mounted men escaped. During the 
afternoon march it was discovered that a gen- 


eral émente had been arranged by the men to 
take place that night. As it did not occur, it 
was evident that the summary measures of the 
afternoon had a salutary effect. For days aft- 
er this there were no more desertions in the 
Seventh Cavalry. 

The morning following the command reached 
the ‘‘prickly pear country ;” by some this por- 
| tion of the Plains is called the ‘* Cactus Coun- 
try.” As far as the eye could reach the Plains 
seemed as if covered with a most gorgeously- 
colored tapestry carpet of the most brilliant 
|crimson and yellow. Mile after mile the col- 
| umn marched through this strange scene, beau- 
tiful to the eye, but dreadfully uncomfortable 
| to the feelings. The dogs were placed in the 

wagons, out of which they persisted in jump- 
| ing; then they went howling along the column, 
| pricked at every step by the sharp thorns. For 
two days’ march we moved through this sharp 
country. Once out of it, I do not think that 
there was a man in the entire command that 
would have willingly gone through it again. 
Chief Creek, one of the heads of the Repub- 
lican, was reached and crossed at a point fifty 
miles west of the forks near which the com- 
mand had camped for so long a time. Two 
days more, and the wagon trail—made at the 
time of Lieutenant Robbins’s trip to Fort Wal- 
lace—was struck. Here, too, was discovered 
the trail of Kidder’s party. They had mistak- 
en the Fort Wallace trail for the rout taken by 
the command, On the following day the bod- 
ies of Lieutenant Kidder and his party were 
found, but in such a mutilated condition that 
it was impossible to distinguish the body of the 
Lieutenant from those of the men. One thing 
was evident: they had been killed almost with- 
ovt a fight. Why this should have been the 
case was impossible to understand. The par- 
ty numbered twelve in all, They had each a 
Spencer carbine and a hundred rounds of am- 
munition, two revolvers and a liberal supply of 
cartridges. The only account of the affair 
that can ever be known we gathered by a care- 
ful examination of the trails. From these we 
learned that the party was moving at a walk 
| along a high “divide” about a mile distant from 
| Beaver Creek. When they first discovered the 
| Indians Kidder left this “‘ divide” at once, and 
lata gallop made for the basin, where he was 
| surrounded and forced to fight at a disadvan- 
tage. 
| The Indians had attacked in two parties, 
{numbering something over a hundred each. 
But very few shots could have been fired by 
| Kidder’s party with their carbines, as there 
| were not more than ten or a dozen cartridge 
| shells to be found. They may have used their 
| revolvers, but there was every reasop to believe 
that they had been overpowered by the Indians 
on the first attack. From appearances one or 
more of the men had met death by torture. 
One of the bodies we recognized as that of 
| Red-Bead, a friendly Sioux, who had accom- 
| panied the party as guide. The body had been 
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scalped, but the hair trophy had not been car- 
ried off—a fact that made it certain that the 
attacking Indians had been Sioux—probably 


Pawnee- Killer and his band. Indians will 
scalp one of their own tribe who is found with 
an enemy, but the scalp is invariably left near 
the body. The remains were buried by Cus- 
ters command. Then the column moved on, 
reaching Fort Wallace on the evening of the 
day following. The garrison of the fort had 
fought two fights with the Indians, in both of 
which they had lost a few men killed and wound- 
ed. The loss of the Indians was unknown. 

The Smoky Hill stage-route might be con- 
sidered as closed, there having been no coaches 
through for a number of days. Indians were 
known to be in great numbers along the entire 
route. General Custer determined to rest the 
command for a few days, when he would take 
a sufficient escort and push through to Fort 
Hays. This would enable him to ascertain the 
actual condition of affairs along the route. On 
the evening of July 15 he left Fort Wallace 
with an escort of seventy-five picked men and 
horses, under the command of Captain Ham- | 
ilton. With these he marched rapidly, and 
reached Fort Hays, more than a hundred and 
fifty miles distant, in a little less than three 
days’ time. 

At every station along the route we received 
intelligence of Indians; sometimes they had 
been seen in large bands, sometimes in small. 
They had made but few attacks, as they seem- 
ed anxious to avoid too close proximity to the 
mud Monitors that had been constructed for 
the defense of the ranches used as stations. 
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The mud Monitors are simply covered pits lo- 
cated a short distance from each corner of the 
ranch, and communicating with it by means of 
tunnels. While in these Monitors the station- 
men were perfectly protected, but an attacking 
party was exposed to fire from all directions. 

Near Downer’s Station a small party of the 
escort, which had lingered a few miles in the 
rear, were attacked by a large band of Indians. 
Two of the men were killed, but the remainder 
reached the command in safety. 

The Indian campaign was over, and at Har 
ker, an individual clad in ragged buckskins took 
the cars for the East. It was the Special Art 
ist leaving the Plains after a horseback ride 
of nearly three. thousand miles. A peace has 
lately been made with the Indians. This they 
will keep through the winter. If, when the 
grass is come again, they are not out on the 
war-path it will be contrary to the teachings 


| of all previous experience. 


The Indians feel that they are rich when at 
war and poor while at peace; naturally they 
prefer war; that is, when they can have it, as 
they invariably do, entirely in their own way— 
war when there is good grass for their ponies 
to subsist on, and peace when there is none. 
Riches and glory are the Indian’s sure means 
of reaching tie Happy Hunting Ground. These 
are nowhere to be secured so easily as on the 
war-path against the whites. 

There are many old chiefs who prefer peace, 
but the young men are invariably for war. The 
chiefs can not control the “ bucks,” who take 
the war-path as naturally as the quail does the 
bushes or the young ducks the sedge. 

I have yet to meet the frontiersman who does 
not prefer peace with the Indians to war; and 
it is due these hardy men to say that few can 
realize the outrages that they suffer at the hands 
of the red-skin before they reach the trusty rifle 
that hangs in the antlers over the mud fire-plac« 
of the ranch, which is their home only so long as 
they are suffered by the Indians to occupy it. 
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THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: 


A LOVE 


STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

ie is an undoubted fact, that when that event 

happens, the most vital in human life—the 
first meeting of two persons who are to influ- 
ence one another’s character and destinies in 
the closest manner, for good or ill, happiness or 
misery, nay, even for virtue or crime—the sky 
does not fall, no ominous signs appear in the 
outside world; nay, the parties concerned, poor 
puppets as they are, or seem to be, are usually 
quite unconscious of what has befallen them, 
and eat, drink, and sleep just as composedly as 
ever. 

Thus the two Misses Kenderdine, after shak- 
ing hands with the two Stedmans over the gate, 
went calmly on their usual stroll along the | 
cliffs, discussing in feminine fashion their new 
acquaintances, and speculating about them 
with an indifference that was perfectly sincere; 
for though these schoolmistresses were young 
enough to have the natural lot and future of 
womanhood running a good deal in their heads, 
especially at holiday time, when they had no 
more serious business in hand, and Letty’s con- 
tinual “ difficulties” always kept the subject 
alive, still they were neither of them silly | 
school-girls, in. love with every man they met, 
or fancying every man in love with them. 
Letty, perhaps, had a slight tendency in the 
latter direction, which her experience rather | 
justified than not; but Edna was free from all | 
such folly, or only regarded the question of love | 
and matrimony in its relation to her sister. | 

So they discussed freely and openly the two | 
young men. 

Edna had been most interested in the invalid, 
as was natural; her heart warmed toward every | 
kind of suffering; while her sister had chiefly 
noticed the big healthy-looking brother, who 
was evidently “a man with no nonsense about 
him,” by which Letty meant no sentiment; | 
for she who had been haunted by sentimental | 
swains, poets addressing verses to her, and art- 
ists imploring to sketch her portrait, disliked | 
sentiment above all things. | 

* Besides, this doctor does really seem a gen- | 
tleman, in spite of his shabby coat. He might 
be spruced up into a very good-looking fellow | 
if he had somebody to see after him. You are | 
quite sure he is not married, Edna? And | 
where did you say he lived? I wonder if it is | 
in a respectable street, and what sort of a prac- 
tice he has got.” 

“ Letty,” cried Edna, turning sharply round, 
half amused, half angry, “you are not surely 
going to—” 

‘*No, you foolish child; not being quite a 
simpleton. I am not surely going to—to marry 
him—your friend with the shabby coat. Nor 








ter’s could not go on forever. 


even to let him fall in love with me, if I car 
help it. But if he does, you can’t blame me. 
It’s all my unfortunate appearance.” 

Edna attempted no reply—where was the use 
of it? Indeed she shrank back into total si- 
lence, as was her habit when the sense of pain- 
ful incongruity between herself and her sister, 
their thoughts, motives, and actions, rose up 
more strongly than usual. She wished there 
was no such thing as falling in love—as Letty 
put it—or that Letty would fall in love honestly 
and sincerely, once for all, with some good man 
—she began not to care much who it was, if he 
were only good—marry him and have done with 
it. These perpetual “little affairs” of her sis- 
Edna was rather 
weary of them; and wished, more earnestly 
than she liked to express, that she could sec 
Letty ‘ settled” —fairly sheltered under the wing 
of a worthy husband who would at once rule 
her and love her—pet her and take care of her; 
for indeed she needed taking care cf more than 
most women of six-and-twenty. Perhaps Dr. 
Stedman might be the very sort of man to d6 
this. He looked like it. There was a stead- 
fast honesty of purpose in his eyes, and a firm- 
ness about his mouth, which seemed to imply 
sterling worth. But, though a good man, his 
expression was not exactly that of an amiable 
man; and Letty was a person likely to try a 
husband’s temper considerably at times. Be- 
sides, what if he were poor? Indeed the fact 
seemed self-evident. A poor man—as she said 
herself, and Edna confessed the truth of this— 
would never do for Letty Kenderdine. 

Edna’s thoughts had galloped on thus far in 


| & perfect steeple-chase of fancy, when she sud- 


denly pulled up, reflecting how exceedingly 
ridiculous it was. She almost despised herself 
for speculating thus on so slender a foundation, 
or no foundation at all, and bent her whole at- 
tention to the outer world. 

Every thing was so beautiful in the still even- 
ing—the sea as calm as the sky, and the cliff- 
swallows skimming airily between both. Even 
Letty, whose thoughts there is no need to fol- 
low, for she never thought much or long about 
any thing, noticed them, and called them ‘‘ pret- 
ty little things ;” while Edna, who had a great 
love for birds, watched them with a curious ten- 
derness—the creatures that came so far from 
over the waters—guided unerringly—to make 
their nests here; as (Edna still firmly believed 
in her deepest heart, though her twelvemonths’ 
life with Letty had somewhat shaken the out- 
works of that girlish faith) Heaven guides all 
true lovers that are to be husband and wife— 
leads them from farthest corners of the world, 
through storm and trial, danger and death, to 
their own appointed home in one another’s arms. 








Soshe left her sister’s lot—her own she never 
thought of—in wiser hands than hers; trusting 
that He who mated the swallows and brought 
them hither from across the seas, and made 
them so content and happy, hovering about in 
the spring twilight, would in time bring Letty a 
good husband, and relieve her sisterly heart 
from the only real care it had—the unknown 
future of this beautiful, half foolish, half world- 
ly-wise woman, who, though her very flesh and 
blood, was so unlike herself that it puzzled Edna 
daily more and more both to understand her 
and to guide her. 

The two sisters went back to their dull lodg- 
ings, which, in common with all lodgings, looked 
especially dull and unhome-like at this hour. 
They sat down to their innocent milk supper, and 
the ane glass of wine which Letty still indulged 
in, as a last relic of invalidism, though saying 
each day she would give it up. And then they 
settled themselves to sewing, at least Edna did, 
Letty declaring she never could sew with the 
poor light of two mould candles, She amused 
herself with lying on the sofa and talking, or 
chatting, the sort of desultory chat which peo- 
ple who live together naturally fall into—it is 
only strangers who maintain “conversation.” 
Besides, Letty’s talk was never conversation ; 


it rarely rose beyond ordinary facts or person- 


alities; generally of a trivial kind. Clytie-like 
though her lips were, they did not drop pearls 
and diamonds; but then they never dropped 
toads and adders. She was exceedingly good- 
natured, and never said sharp or unkind things 
of any body; in this having the advantage of 
Edna, who sometimes felt sorely tempted to be 
severe and satirical, then blamed herself, and 
took refuge in mild generalities, as now. 

The two brothers would have been more 
amused than flattered had they known that on 
this momentous evening of their first rencontre 
with the two young ladies, which meeting had 
conveyed to both an impression of undefined 
pleasantness, as the society of all good women 
ought to give to every good man, their fair neigh- 


bors’ conversation was, from the time of re-en- | 


tering the house, strictly on the subject of clothes 

‘**Alas!” Letty broke out, almost as soon as 
supper was over, declaring the matter had been 
on her mind all day—the spring weather was 
coming on fast, and they had only their winter 
garments with them, and no possibility of get- 
ting more. 

“ For we can’t buy every thing new, and our 
last summer’s things are locked up at home; 
and besides, I almost forget what we have.” 

“Nothing very much, I fear.” 

“We never have,” said Letty, in a melan- 
choly voice. ‘* When I was in situations I was 
obliged to dress well; but now? Just think, 
Edna, to-morrow is Sunday, and we have only 
our brown bonnets and our winter cloaks; and 


it will likely be as hot as to-day, and the sun-| 


shine will show all their shabbiness. It is very 
provoking; nay, it is exceedingly hard.” 
“Tt is hard, especially for you, Letty.” 
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And Edna glanced at her beautiful sister, 
upon whom any thing looked well; yet whose 
beauty would have borne the most magnificent 
setting off that wealth could furnish. How 
splendid she would have looked in silks, laces, 
and jewels—the prizes that in all ages there 
have been found women ready to sell their 
souls for! Was Letty one of these? Edna 
could not believe it. Yet she knew well that 
dress, and the lack of it, was a much severer 
trial to her sister than to herself—that Letty 
actually suffered, mentaliy and morally, from 
a worn-out shawl or an old-fashioned bonnet, 
while as to herself, so long as she was neat and 
clean, and had colors matching—no blues and 
greens, pinks and scarlets, which poverty com- 
pelled to be worn together—it did not material- 
ly affect her happiness whether she had on a silk 
dress or a cotton one, 

This catastrophe of the winter-bonnets was 
annoying; but it was a small annoyance—not 
worth fretting about when they had so many 
more important cares, and many a blessing like- 
wise. Her mind, which had been wandering 
alternately back to the house and the school to 
which in a short time they must return, and 
dwelling on a few pleasant fancies left by the 
evening walk, felt suddenly dragged down into 
the narrow ways of ordinary life—made nar- 
rower than they need to be by this hopeless way 
of looking at them. She did not like it, for 
monotonous and commonplace as her life had 
been—ever since she was twelve years old—first 
school life, then governess life in a dull country 
‘city family, there was in this young schoolmis- 
tress’s soul a something which always felt like a 
little bird that would stretch its wings, feeling 
| sure there must be a wide empyrean waiting 
for it somewhere. In her long pauses over ‘her 
needle-work this little bird usually sat pluming 
its feathers and singing to itself, till some chance 
word of Letty’s silenced it—as was wisest and 
best. For Letty would not have understood 
the little bird at all. 

Edna fastened its cage-door, and determined 
to make the best of things. 

‘* Yes, as you say, it is hard, but be patient 
this one Sunday, and before the next I will see 
what can be done. Suppose I take the coach 
to Ryde, and choose two plain straw bonnets 
and trim them myself—with green perhaps. 
You always look so well in green. Theh we 
should be quite respectable while here, and 
they would last us as second-best all sum- 
mer.” 

Letty brightened up amazingly. 
capital thought, Edna, You are the very clev- 
erest girl! I always said, and I will say it, a 
great deal cleverer than I am, if the men could 
only find it out.” 

‘«They never will, and I don’t want them,” 
said Edna, laughing. ‘And now let us come 
to bed, for it is quite time.” 

As the sisters passed up stairs, both cast a 
| glance on the shut parlor-door opposite, behind 
| which was complete silence, as usual of even- 


“That is a 
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ings. ‘The brothers did not seem to have such 
long tongues as the sisters. 

** 1 wonder how they contrive to amuse them- 
selves, these two young fellows,” said Letty, 
yawning. “I hope they are not as dull as we 
are sometimes.” 

“Men never are dull, I suppose,” replied 
Edna, in her glorious maiden ignorance. ‘‘They 
have always something to do, and that alone 
makes people cheerful. Besides, they don’t 
dwell on trivial things as we do; their minds 
are larger and clearer—at least, the best of them 
must be so,” she corrected herself, reflecting 
that she was speaking more out of her ideal 
than her actual experience of the race. And 
with a feeling of weariness at the smallness into 
which her daily gossip with Letty sometimes 
degenerated, Edna thought she would really 
like, just for a change, to have a good, sensible 
talk with a man. She wondered what those 


’ 


two men down stairs talked about when they 
a4 


were alone, and whether their chief conversa- 
tion, corresponding with that in the next parlor, 
was on the subject of clothes. And the idea 
of Dr. Stedman discussing the shape of his new 


hat, or Mr. Stedman becoming confidential with 
his brother on the question of coats and trow 
sers, proved so irresistibly ludicrous that Edna 
burst into one of her hearty fits of laughter- 
her first since Letty was ill—which did her s 
much good that she was sound asleep in five 
minutes, 

And what of the two men, fated to influence, 
and be influenced by, these two young women, 
in the way that human lives do act and react 
upon one another, in a manner so mysterious 
that all precautions often seem idle—all plans 
vain—all determinations null and void — and 
yet we still go on working, planning, and re 
solving—deliberately laying out the pattern of 
our own and others’ future, of which we cai 
neither forecast, nor control, nor, alas ! 
one single day. 

They did not talk over their neighbors ; it is 
not man’s way, or not the way of such men as, 
with all their faults, these two Stedmans were— 
honest young fellows, from whom neither sin nor 
folly had rubbed off the bloom of their youth, or 
led them to think and talk of women as, God 
forgive them! men sometimes do—men, who 


recall, 
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were born of women, who once hung as inno- | 
cent babies at some woman’s breast. 

They came indoors, Julius with evident re- 
luctance. 

“Why didn’t you give me another turn on 
the cliff, Will? I wanted two or three more 
minutes to study that head,” 

** Miss Kenderdine’s ?” 

“Isn't it grand, now? Bring me my sketch- 
book, and I'll have a try at the profile. Finest 
profile I ever saw. It might be useful some day, 


when I get well.” 

“You'll be well sooner than you think, old 
boy.” 

And that was literally all which passed con- 
cerning the two sisters, 

The brothers spent.their usual silent evening, 
Julius drawing and William immersed in a heap 
of medical literature which lay on a table in the 
corner, into which he plunged at every possible 
opportunity. For he knew that time was money 
to him, in these early days when he had more 
leisure than fees; and besides, he had a genu- 
ne love of acquiring knowledge, all the stron- 
ger, perhaps, that he was of too cautious, mod- 
est, and self-distrustful a temperament to strike 
out brilliant ideas of his own. But he had the 
faculty, perhaps safer for ultimate success, of 
acquiring and assimilating the ideas of other 
men. And consequently he had a keen delight 
in what is called ** hard reading.” 

His head, as he bent it over the chaotic mass 
if books, had a finer expression than its ordi- 
nary one, which was a little heavy, and some- 
times a little cross. But both these expressions 
originated in a sort of undeveloped look he had, 
as if in him the perceptive and the practical had 
been well cultivated, while the fancy lay dor- 
mant. <A strong contrast to that sweet, sensi- 
tive, poetic head of his brother's, where the 
balance lay in precisely the opposite direction. 
Any superficial observer would have wondered 
how they got on together at all, except for the 
patent fact that people sometimes fit into one an- 
other precisely because they differ, when the dif- 
ference is only difference and not contrariety. 

“There! I think I’ve got it at last!” 

**Got what?” said the d@ctor, rousing him- 
self and rubbing his fingers through his short 
curly locks till they stood out all round his head 
like a chevaux-de-frise. 

“That profile, of course. Come over and tell 
me if you think it like. Pretty well, I think, for 
a study done from memory. I must get her to 
sit to me. Will, couldn't you manage it some- 
how? Couldn’t you cultivate their acquaint- 
ance ?” 

“TI? Nonsense! 
to women.” 

‘*Then how, in the name of fortune, do you 
mean to make yourself into a London physi- 
cian? Ifa doctor can’t be sweet to women he 
never earns even salt to his porridge.” 

‘As probably I never may. And then I'll 
keep on being a poor hospital doctor, or doing 
a large practice gratis, as I do now.” 


I never knew what to say 


’S KINGDOM. 

‘**More’s the pity.” 

“Not at all. It is practice. And it saves 
one from rusting to death, or eating one’s heart 
out in disappointment before the good time 
comes, as I suppose it will come some time. 
And now give me your sketch to look at.” 

He examined it, minutely, deliberately rather 
than enthusiastically, taking exception to cer- 
tain points of feature both in it and the origin- 
al, but on the whole very laudatory of both. 

Still, Julius put up the port-folio half dissat- 
isfied, 

“You are so confoundly cool about things. 
Why, Will, it’s the finest subject I ever had. 
A perfectly correct face. Not a feature out of 
What a 
blessing to have such a model always at hand! 
I could understand Raffaelle’s carrying off the 
Fornarina, and Andrea del Sarto marrying his 
beautiful Lucrezia, if only for convenience.” 

** You scape-grace,” cried the elder brother, 
laughing. “If 1 thought you were going to 
make a fool of yourself—” 

‘*No, no; my fool-days are done. I’m no 
thing but an artist now. Don't make a mock 
of me, Will!—a poor, helpless fellow that can’t 
even walk across a room.” 

* Yes, you could if you tried, 
yesterday. Will you try?” 

Julius shook his head. ‘That was always 
your motto—‘ Try!’ You should paint it on 
your carriage when you hunt up the Herald’s 
College to get arms for your two-horse brough- 


its place, and the coloring glorious. 


I told you so 


am, in which you come to visit me in a two-pair 
back in Clipstone Street, or Kensal Green Cem- 


etery. I don’t know which, and don’t much 
care.” 

The elder brother turned away. He was 
used to these sort of speeches—hardened to 
them, indeed ; yet they could not fail slightly 
to affect him still, with the sort of feeling—half 
pity, half something less tender than pity—with 
which we are prone to regard weaknesses that 
we ourselves can only by an effort comprehend. 

‘Well! in the mean time, as to your walk- 
ing. I have often told you, Julius, some of 
your ailments are purely nervous. I mean, not 
exactly imaginary,” seeing that Julius winced, 
“but in the nerves. And the nerves are queer 
things, my boy: very much guided by the will, 


| which is a queerer thing yet.” 


“What do you mean? That I could walk 
if I tried ?” 

‘* Not precisely. But that if you were forced 
to walk—if some strong impulse came—say a 
fire in the house, and you were compelled to 
escape for your life—you would find you could 
do it. At least that is my opinion.” 

‘*Opinions are free, of course. I wish for 
your sake I could gratify you, William. I would 
not then be detaining you here from your prac- 
tice, your profession, and all the enjoyments of 
your life, in waiting upon a miserable fellow 
who had much better be in his grave.” 

The quick, irritable pride—the readiness to 
take offense — William Stedman was familiar 
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with these vagaries too. But the next minute 
they were gone, as they always were. In the 
sweet nature no bitterness ever lingered long. 
Julius held out his hand to his brother with a 
childlike expression of penitence. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Will. You're the best 
old fellow alive. Give me your hand, and I'll 
try to walk, or at least to sfand.” 

‘That's right.” 

** Will it—will it be very painful ?” 

The doctor hesitated ; and as he looked at 
his brother, there came into his face that deep 
tenderness—wholly a man’s tenderness—which 


none but strong men ever feel, and rarely feel 


except to women. 

“Painful, lad? Yes, it may be painful. I 
am afraid it will be, at first. I wish I could 
bear it for you. Which is a silly speech, be- 
cause I can’t. Still, won’t you try ?” 

* T will—with somebody to help me.” 

Ay, that was the key to his whole nature— 
that sensitive, loving, delicate nature. He 
could do almost any thing, with somebody to 
help him; without that, nothing. 

The brother held out a steady hand; and 
then slowly, shrinkingly, trembling all over with 
nervous apprehension, Julius tried to raise him- 
self in his chair, and stand upon his stiff limbs. 
So far he succeeded ; but when he attempted 
to move them, the pain, or the dread of pain, 
was too much for him. He fell back white and 
exhausted. 

‘Tt won’t do, Will; it won’t do.” 

“Not this time. Wait a few minutes, and 
then—” 

‘*Must I try again? Oh, couldn’t you be 
kind to me, and let me rest ?” 
low, piteously. 

“Tf I did, it would not be real kindness. 
Let me talk to you a little common-sense— 
you're not an invalid now, nor a baby either. 
Will you listen to me?” 

Julius opened his eyes from the sofa where 
his brother had tenderly laid him down, and 
saw Will sitting on the table opposite, playing 
with a paper-cutter, but keenly observant all 
the while. 

** Yes, I'll listen. But it will be useless ; you 
can’t give me my legs again. 
easy for you to speak—such a big, strong, 
healthy fellow as you are! And I was the same 
once or nearly so, till I threw my health away. 
It’s too late now.” 

“Too late, at twenty-five? Bosh! Look 
here, lad. As I told you before, a doctor has 
a pretty severe handful with fellows like you. 
He has to fight against two things—the reality 
and the imagination. You are ill enough, I 


know—at least, you were when you were down | 


with that rheumatic fever.” 

‘* By George, I was ill! Never suffered such 
a horrible pain in al! my life. 
that was fancy.” 

‘*No; but the pain has left you now. Your 
last bad attack was the night you came here. 
I do not believe you will have any more. Your 


| are always throwing in my teeth. 


said the poor fel- | 
| ‘*with the saddest complaints and the most 


‘clench and flourish 


Oh, Will, it’s 


Don’t tell me | 


indeed, I should hardly like to speculate. 





feet don’t swell now ; your joints are supple; in 
fact, your legs are as sound as my own. Yet 
there you sit, and let them stiffen day by day; 
or rather, I’m such a fool as to let you, because 
I happen to be brother as well as doctor. Once 


for all, Julius, do you wish to be a cripple for 


life ?” 


**No, Oh, my God, no!” replied Julius, with 


| a shudder. 


“Then try once more, before it is too late. 
and you really do lose the use of your limbs. 
Walk, if only three steps, to prove to yourself 
that walking is possible.” 

Julius shook his head mournfully, 

“It is possible,” cried Will, almost angry 
with earnestness. ‘‘On my honor as a doctor, 
there is no physical reason why you should not 
walk. Iam sure of it.” 

** Of course it is only my ‘fancy,’ which you 
I suppose I 
could jump up this minute and run a hurdle- 
race across the cliff for your amusement. | 
only wish I could, that’s all! If yon are right 


| —and of course you always are right—what an 


” 


awful humbug I must be 

**T never said that—I never thought it,” re- 
plied the elder brother, very patiently—far more 
patiently than his looks would have given rea- 
son to expect. ‘*You are no humbug: no 
more than was a certain patient of mine, who 
fancied he could not use his right arm; went 


| about with it in a sling; won unlimited sym- 


pathy ; learned to write with his left hand ; for 

he was an author, poor fellow !” 

' Ah! according to you, half the ‘poor fel- 

lows’ in the world are either authors or artists.” 
“He would come to me,” William went on, 


hopeless forebodings about his arm. Yet if I 
got him into an argument, and made him for- 
get it, he would slip it out of the sling, and 
it in his own excitable 
manner; nay, I have seen him hammer it on 
the table as orators do. And when I smiled he 
would suddenly recollect himself, pull a pitiful 
face, and slip it back into its sling as helpless 


| as ever.” 


** The hypocrite!” 

‘*Not a bit—no more a hypocrite than you 
or I. He was an exceedingly honest, good 
fellow, but he was afflicted with nerves. He 
had not the sense to fight against them man- 
fully at first, till afterward they mastered him. 
He had a great dread of pain: his imagination 
was so vivid, and he yielded to it so entirely, 
that at last he could not distinguish between 
what he felt and what he feared, until his fan- 
cies became only too sad realities.” 

“* How did he end ?” said Julius, roused out 
of the contemplation of himself and his own 
sufferings. 

“T can not tell, for I lost sight of him.” 

‘* But how do you think he would end?” 

William was startled by the excessive earn- 
estness of the question. ‘‘I could not say— 
In 








such cases, these delusions are generally only | 
the beginning of the end.” 

‘‘Isn’t it a strange thing,” said Julius, after 
a long pause, ‘‘ that we none of us know, have | 
not the dimmest idea, how we mayend? Here 
you and I sit, two brothers, brought up togeth- 
er, or nearly so; living together, with one and 
the same interest, and—well, old fellow! with 
a decent amount of what folk call brotherly love 
—yet how shall we both end ?” 

He put his thin hand on William’s arm and 
looked at him, or rather looked beyond him into | 
vacant space, with that expression of sad fore- 
boding constantly seen in faces like his, which 
is at once cause and effect, prevision and fulfill- 
ment. 

But it fell harmlessly on the unsuperstitious 
doctor. 

“How shall we end? I trust, lad, as we be- 
gan—together. And that is as much as either | 
of us knows, or ought to know. I don’t like to 
look far ahead, myself; it does no good, and is 
often very silly. Come, we both have preached 
quite enough, let us practice a little. Will you 
walk back to your arm-chair ?” 

‘You are the most obstinate, determined 
fellow. I do think, if I were lying dead, you 
would coolly walk in with your galvanic-battery 
to galvanize me to life again.” 

“Perhaps I should, because I should never 
believe you dead. Fellows of your tempera- 
ment take a vast deal of killing. Besides, I 
don’t want you to be killed. There’s a deal be- 
fore you yet. Will Stedman can never set the 
Thames on fire, but perhaps Julius Stedman 
may.” 

Julius again shook his head, but smiled and 
made an effort to rise. 

““Give me your hand, Will. It’s just like 
learning to walk again, as if I were a baby. 
And you did teach me to walk then, you know, 
You'll have to do it again now.” 

‘‘Very well. Here is a finger; now toddle 
away, and don't be frightened, you old baby.” 

Julius tried, walked two or three steps with 
difficulty, and many an expression of suffering, 
then he succumbed. 

**T can’t, Will, I can’t do it; or, at least, it 
isn’t worth the pain—‘ Le jeu ne vaut pas la 
chandelie,’ as I used to.say so often. It wasn’t 
true then; it isnow. Nevermind me: let me 
be a cripple for life, or let me die.” 

‘*Neither the one thing nor the other. 
isn’t likely, and I'll not allow it. Cheer up, 
my boy! You've made a beginning, and that 
was all I wanted. You have had plenty of ex- 
ercise for to-night, and now for « sound sleep | 
till morning.” 

So saying he took his brother up in his arms, 
lifting the thin, slight figure as easily as if it 
bad been a woman or a child, and carried him 
off to bed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A BRIGHT, cheery, sunshiny Sunday morning, 
such a Sunday as makes every honest heart glad, 
down to the young ’prentice-boy who sings, in 
that pleasant old English song— 


“Of all the days throughout the week 
I dearly love but one day, 
And that’s the day that comes between 
The Saturday and Monday: 
For then I'm drest in all my best 
To walk abroad with Sally—" 
And though not dressed in all her best, and 
having no one (save Edna) to walk abroad with, 
even Letty Kenderdine enjoyed this Sunday ; 
ay, though she had to attire herself for church 
in the obnoxious brown bonnet and well-worn 
cloak—the cloak of two winters. But under 
it her tall figure, now lithe and upright with re- 
newed health, looked so exceedingly graceful, 
and above the brown bonnet-strings, carefull) 
tied, bloomed such apple-blossom cheeks, that 
when she saw herself in the glass even Letty 
was contented, Perhaps all the more so be- 
cause her beauty had not been quite unbeheld. 

Passing through the hall, Dr. Stedman, who 
chanced to open his door at the same moment, 
had bowed to her with a courteous “‘ good-morn- 
ing,” not pausing to say more; though she de- 
clared to Edna he looked as if he should have 
liked it, and she was certain he blushed. How 
ever, he had given the mere salutation and 
walked rapidly on ahead, till the sisters lost 
sight of him. 

“*Very good manners. He evidently does 
not wish to intrude,” observed Letty. 

**No gentleman would,” said Edna, “ unless 
quite sure that we desired his company.” 

“*T wonder where he is going? Probably to 
church—so you see he must be quite respect- 
able.” 

A little lurking devil in Edna’s spirit inclined 
her to begin and argue that question, and prove 
how many bad people went to church, and how 
many good people conscientiously staid away; 
but she restrained it, and soon forgot the evil 
spirit in the delicious calm of their walk through 
lanes green with budding hedge-leaves and sweet 
with the scent of primroses to the tiny old vil- 
lage church. Such a contrast it was to their 
London church—so different was this day to 
their terrible London Sundays, with the inces- 
sant stream of feet pattering along the dusty, 
glaring pavement, church-goers and holiday- 
makers all hurrying on to their worship, their 
amusement, or their vice, with much the same 
countenance, and perhaps with not such a vital 
difference in their hearts! Edna often used to 
think so, and then rebuked herself for her un- 
charitableness. 

But, in truth, she hated London—she hated 
above all things London Sundays. Her Sun- 
days here, in the gray little church, with a green 
vision of the outside world showing through its 
unpainted windows and open door, recalled to 





her the sweet peaceful Sabbaths of her child- 
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IN THE FREE SEATS. 


hood, when she was a little country girl in | 
Hampshire, and was taken across fields and | 
woods to just such a village church as this. | 
As she sat there, in the free seats (which Letty 
did not like at all), there came back into her 
head a poem which, in her dreary school-days 
at St. John’s Wood, she had learned, and the | 
schoolmistress had reproved her because there | 
was ‘‘love” in it. 3ut Edna had fancied it | 
because there was in it a feeling like those 
country Sundays; and oh! how unlike the Sun- | 
days at St. John’s Wood! It was something 
about— 
“There the green lane descends, 

hrough which I walked to church with thee, 

O gentlest of my friends! 
“The shadow of the linden-trees 

Lay moving on the grass, 

Between them and the moving boughs, 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 





“Thy dress was like the lilies, 
And thy heart was pure as they: 
One of God's holy messengers 
Did walk with me that day.” 


And so on, and so on—sweet stray verses, which | 
all the service long ‘‘ beat time to nothing” in 
A strangely simple, yet acute! loving, with the prayer that has its root in 


Edna’s brain. 


and tenacious brain—a strangely young heart, 
that in the midst of all its cares could go back 
upon lots of silly childish poetry. Yet she did 
so, and recalled the exact state of mind she 
was in when she learned it—poor little sixteen- 
year-old girl, brimming over with romantic 
dreams, none of which had ever come true. 
No, not one; nor did she expect it now; yet 
they were to this day vivid as ever. And as, 


| with a half-comical application to the present, 


her fancy went over the lines— 


“Long was the good man’s sermon, 
But it seemed not so to me; 
For he spake of Ruth the beautiful, 
And still I thought of thee. 
‘*Long was the prayer he uttered, 
Yet it seemed not so to me; 
For in my heart I prayed with him, 
And still I thought of thee” 


—she still felt, as she remembered to have done 
then, that it would be the summit of earthly 
happiness to go peacefully to church—just such 
a village church as this, and on just such a 
summer Sunday morning—and sit there, with 
the beloved of one’s heart, worshiping and 
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love, and the love that is worth nothing unless 
it is a perpetual prayer. 

“What a dear little chur@h this is!” 
whispered to her sister as they went out. 

“Very; but a rather common congregation. 
[ saw scarcely any one above the class of farm- 
ers, except in the rectory pew. And did you 
notice a bonnet there—straw, with a green 
trimming and a wreath of pink daisies all round 
the face? That is how I should like my bonnet, 
Edna. Please remember.” 

“Very well.” 

‘Dr. Stedman did go to church. 
just behind us. Didn't you see him ?” 
' “No. In truth, I had forgotten all about 
him.” 

“Hush! there he is.” 

He might have overheard the remark, for he 
passed close by the sisters, passed again with 
nly a bow—not manifesting the slightest in- 
tention of stopping and speaking, like the rest 
if the congregation, who lingered in friendly 
groups all the way between the church-porch 
ind the lichgate. Presently his long strides 
took him far away down the road. 

**What very odd manners!” remarked Letty, 
a little annoyed. 

‘‘] think they are the manners of a gentle- 
man who has the sense not to intrude upon two 


she 


He sat 


ladies who have neither father nor brother to 
make his acquaintance desirable—or even pos- 
sible,” said Edna, determined to hold to her 
resolution, and allow no loop-hole of civility 
through which the enemy might assault their 
little encampment, and bring about that pas- | 
sage of arms for which Letty was evidently ac- 
coutring herself—making ready for a tourna- 
ment which, in Edna’s mind, was either fool- 
ish child’s play, or a battle royal for life and 
death. | 

Not that any idea of so serious a crisis struck 
her on that bright Sunday morning. She sim- 
ply thought that her sister wanted a bit of flirt- 
ation, and was resolute she should not have it. 
At which Letty sulked a little all the afternoon, 
and spent a long, leisurely, lazy Sunday, with- 
out referring again to either Doctor Stedman 
or his brother. 

After tea she insisted she was strong enough 
to go to church a second time, but recalled her 
wish when she looked out on the sweet Sabbath 
evening. ‘* We'll take a walk instead, if you are 
not too good, Edna.” | 

Edna was not in the least too good. She | 
longed to be out in the green lanes, enjoying 
the birds’ Sunday hymns, and the incense of the 
Sunday flowers, and the uplifting of the elm- 
trees’ tall arms, in a dumb thanksgiving for | 
being again clothed with leaves: all creatures, 
great and small, seeming to feel themselves 
happier and merrier on a Sunday than on any | 
common day. So she brought down Letty’s | 
hat—deposing the obnoxious brown bonnet— | 
wrapped her up well ina warm shawl, and went | 
out with her, having first cast a glance to see 
if the opposite door were shut. It was, and 








the blinds were down. ‘The brothers seemed 
seldom or never to go out of evenings. 

The sisters crossed the threshold with light 
steps and lighter hearts. But as they did so 
the grim invisible Woman, sitting there, laugh- 
ed at them, knowing she had her will—not they. 

And what of the two, divided from them by 
just a wall, on this momentous, monotonous 
Sunday—the two young men, about whom, 
whether they thought or not, they said nothing ? 

Julius Stedman had been terribly depressed 
all day. There came upon him one of those 
moody fits to which, even in health, he had been 
subject, and which now were so severe as to 
try to the utmost both body and mind; and the 
cloud did not lift off for hours. Except during 
church-time, his brother never left him, but hoy 
ered about hirfigvith a tenderness less brotherly 
than sisterly, alternately reasoning and jesting, 
reproving and persuading, but all in vain, H 
lay silent, shutting out daylight and cheerful 
ness, refusing to do any thing, or to suffer any 
thing to be done for him. 
nothing that William could discover, unless it 
was the ringing of the bells and the closing of 
the hall-door, indicating the departure of some 
body to évening church, Julius said, * I should 
like to go out.” 

The Doctorvemonstrated. 
dew would soon be falling. 

‘*What do I care? What need I care? It 
will do me no harm. Or if it did, what mat- 
ter? You can’t cure me, Will, with your clev 
erness. You had better kill me off quick.” 

** How ? 


“Oh, any thing. 


At last, apropos ot 


It was late—the 


Mention the easiest way.” 
I hate this shilly-shally 
work — one day better, the next day worse, 
Your prognostications were all wrong. This 
place does not cure me, and never will.” 

** Shall we go back to London ?” 

“Horrible! No. Besides, didn’t you tell 
me you wanted a fortnight’s quiet reading be 
fore your hospital lectures began ?” 

“T’ll manage about that, if you would like to 
go home. .In fact, though it isn’t much of a 
home we have, I think we should be better off 
there than here.” 

Then, with the contrariness of sickness, Ju- 
lius veered round, and argued energetically, al- 
most irritably, on the other side. 

Dr. Stedman could not repress his annoyance. 
He was a man who always knew his own mind, 
and his brother’s indecision tried him severely. 

“Have it which way you like,” he said, 
sharply. ‘* You are as bad to deal with as any 
woman. Stay or go—which you choose; only 
let me know, that I may take my measures ac- 
cordingly.” 

‘*As bad as a woman,” repeated Julius, 
mournfully. ‘*Yes; I suppose I am. Not 
half a man, and never shall be. Ah! I wish I 
had some woman about me; she would pity 
me; she would understand me. Nay, Will, 
don’t look savage. I didn’t mean to vex you,” 

“Nor did you vex me; so don’t be fancying 
that among other nonsense,” returned Will, 
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with some impatience. “Just ‘let us try to 
have an ounce of common-sense between us. 
The larger matters we can settle to-morrow. 
At present the question is, Will vou or will you 
not go out this evening? Say yes, and I'll go 
and fetch the chair.” 

‘*Thank you. But it’s late, and it’s Sunday 
evening.” 

*“*Pshaw!” The Doctor rose, searched for 
his hat, and was off in a minute. 

In ten minutes more the brothers were out 
on the cliffs, in their accustomed mode of pro- 
gression, along the familiar way. Doubtless, a 
weary life for them both; an unnatural life for 
two young men, in the very flower of their age, 
and both in the most critical time of their ca- 
reer; a time when to most men every week, 
every day is of moment as regards their future. 
Yet here they were, passing it in compulsory 
idleness. No wonder both were silent, and that 
the lovely evening did not steal into their hearts 
as it did into those of the two young women. 
Nay, their forced companionship seemed to 
throw the brothers wider apart than it had done 
the sisters, True, Will and Julius never quar- 
reled as Letty and Edna sometimes did — 
bursting into a thunder-storm of words, ending 
in tears and kisses of reconciliation—womanish 
but safe. On the contrary, each fortified him- 
self behind his masculine armor of steely reti- | 
cence, smooth and cold, feeling all the while 
that within it he was a dull fellow—a solitary 
fellow—even with his own brother beside him. | 
Such lonely moments come to all people—before 
marriage—( Heaven help them if they come aft- 
er marriage !) and it would be well if brothers 
and sisters, fathers and mothers, recognized this 
fact—as a law of God and necessity—that all 
the love of duty never makes up for the love of 
choice. 

What poor Julius was thinking of as he sat, 
helplessly propelled along, and looked listlessly 
on the sweet landscape that he had neither 
strength nor heart to paint—what William felt 
as he expended in pushing the Bath-chair the 
manly strength that would have enjoyed a good 
twenty-mile walk across the island, geologizing, | 
botanizing, and what not—must remain alike | 
unknown. Certainly, neither brother. commu- | 
nicated his feelings to the other. They were 
uncommonly dull company this evening, and | 
that was the truth of it. 

The cliffs were deserted—all the good people | 
at church. Only, just as they were returning | 
home, Julius pointed out two figures standing | 
on the cliff top, sharp against the sky. 

“Two ladies, I think they are—a very tall | 
one and a very short one.” | 

‘It is probably the Misses Kenderdine. | 
They were out, for I saw their door open as we | 
passed.” 

‘Hurry back then, Will. Don’t let us meet | 
them. They will only look at me with their 
confounded pity. I hate being pitied. Make 
haste !” 

The doctor did his best, but there were some | 


| ter, 
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steep little ascents and descents which required 
all his skill and strength. In one of these his 
pilotage failed. #In turning past a large stone 
the wheel came off, and the chair toppled over, 
landing its occupant ignominiously on the grass, 

A slight, almost ridiculous accident, if it had 
not happened to an invalid, and to such a nery- 
ous invalid as Julius Stedman. As it was, 
his brother was seriously alarmed. But Julius, 
whose state could never be counted on with 
certainty for five minutes at a time, seemed to 
take his disaster easily enough. Nay, the lit- 
tle excitement roused his mobile temperament 
into healthy vitality. He sat on the grass, per- 
fectly unhurt, and laughing heartily. 

**T never knew such a ‘spill.’ Done as cley- 


| erly as if you had done it on purpose—perhaps 


to attract the attention of those ladies. They 
evidently think we have had a frightful acci- 
dent. See how they are running to the rescae— 
that is, the little one; the other is too majestic 
to run. She stalks down, Juno-like, to offer 
her benign aid to me, miserable mortal! And, 
by Juno, what a gait she has! Never did | 
see such a handsome creature! No, I thank 
you, Miss Kenderdine,” added he, when a sec- 
ond time led away by her impulse of kindness, 
Edna came hastily down to the scene of disas- 
“No, I’m not killed—not this time. But 
I seem always destined to fall into sudden mis- 
fortune and have you appearing to me as my 
guardian angel.” 

Edna did not laugh, for she caught sight of 
Dr. Stedman’s anxious face, and guessed at 
once that the position of affairs was rather se- 
rious—the chair useless, no carriage attainable, 
the dews beginning to fall heavily, and they on 
the cliff-top, at least a quarter of a mile from 
home, with an invalid who could not walk a 
step, and was too heavy to be carried. 

** What is to be done?” said she in a low 
tone, to the elder brother, while the younger, 
oblivious of his disaster, became absorbed in 
conversation with Letty, who, arriving stately 
and slowly, had just begun to hope, with con- 


| descending interest, that he had not hurt him- 


self. ‘*I see how things are. What must we 
do ?” repeated Edna, in unconscious fraternity. 
‘* Shall I run and fetch assistance ?” 

‘No; it would only annoy him. Besides, 
there is no need. We must get him to walk 
home. I know he could walk if he tried.” 

Edna looked amazed—a little indignant. 

* You think me cruel, I know; but we doc- 
tors are obliged to be so to some sort of pa- 
tients. And it is the real truth. He is quite 
capable of walking a short distance, and I shall 
be rather thankful for any thing that forces him 
to acknowledge it. Am I very hard-hearted, 
Miss Kenderdine ?” 

“T can not say. 


I suppose you know best.” 
This little conversation was carried on confi- 
dentially over the broken wheel, but there was 


no time for discussion. Every minute the air 
grew more chill and the grass more dewy; the 
tide was rising, and the wind that came in with 
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it began to blow freshly from over the sea. To 
healthy people it was delicious—intoxicating in 
its pure saltness ; but to the invalid, though ap- 
parently he did not notice it, being engaged 
talking to Letty, who was sympathizing with 
him in the most charming manner—to a per- 
son in Julius Stedman’s condition, Edna felt 
that it might be most dangerous. 

‘¢We must get him home somehow at once, 
and I see but one way,” said the doctor, with a 
professional air, decisive and dictatorial, which 
at any other time would have amused Edna. 
“Will you help me, Miss Kenderdine? If I 
support him on one side, will you let him lean 
on you at the other? I am sorry to trouble 
you—very sorry; but it is a case of emergency. 
And if, as you said, you are accustomed to 
sick-nursing—” 

‘Yes; and I think I can do this. I have 
almost carried Letty many a time. Though I 
am small, I am very strong.” 

“T can see that.” 

‘“‘ But how will you persuade him to walk ?” 

“ Will you suggest it? It might come bet- 
ter, coming from a stranger. Try, please; for 
we have not a minute to lose.” 

Nobody knew exactly how it was done—prob- | 
ably by the invalid’s being taken by surprise, 
and left no chance of refusing; but 
done. Between his two supporters Julius was 
marched remorselessly on, half in jest, half in 
earnest, across the smooth down. And then, 
no doubt, it was rather pleasant to be assisted 
in his steps by one charming girl, and have his 
progress watched and encouraged by andther. 
Be that as it may, Julius did walk, with the 
assistance of his brother and Miss Kenderdine, 
the whole quarter of a mile; and when he | 
reached the garden gate, so far from being ex- | 
hausted, as they had expected, he turned, with 
his countenance all beaming— 

‘* How cleverly I have done it! I do think 
I shall get back the use of my limbs. Will 
said so—but I never believed him. I say, old 
fellow, don’t be too conceited—but you were 
right, after all.” 

The doctor smiled. Edna saw something in 
his face that touched her even more than the 
lelighted excitement in that of the invalid. 

“Oh, if you knew what it feels like!” said | 
Julius to Edna. ‘*To have been tied and 
ound for weeks to that chair—to feel as if one 
should never walk any more; and now, L do | 
believe, if you would let me, I could walk quite 
alone.” 

‘“* Try,” said the doctor, composedly. 

“ Oh, do try!” cried Edna, eagerly. 

The young man did try, and succeeded. 
Very tottering steps they were, and not many 
of them, for his brother would not allow it; but 
he did really walk—alone and unassisted. And 
only those who know what it is to be deprived | 
for a season of the power of locomotion, or of | 
any power which we use so commonly and | 
thanklessly that we need to lose it before we | 


it was | 


fully recognize its blessing, can understand the | 
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ecstasy which lit up every feature of the poor 
fellow’s face, and was reflected in the faces 
round about him. 

‘*T declare I am just like a baby—a baby 
first learning to walk,” said Julius, viewing first 
one leg and then the other—patting them and 
looking down upon them as if they were quite 
new acquaintances or lately-recovered friends. 
** Don't laugh at me, please, you two young la- 
Will, there, won’t; he knows I always 
was a simpleton. And then I have been so ill, 
and the future has looked so terrible. Don't 
laugh at me.” 

‘** We are not laughing,” 


dies. 


said Letty, whose 


good-nature had really been roused—so much 
so as to forget herself, her ‘unfortunate ap- 


pearance,” and the sense of dignified propriety 
due to both, in the warm human interest of the 
moment. ‘ Indeed, we are exceedingly glad 
to see you better—are we not, sister ?” 

But Edna was so moved that she was act- 
ually crying. 

‘*How good you are!” said Julius, taking 
her hand and pressing it warmly. While the 
whole four stood silent something—they knew 
not what—seemed to come creeping round 
them like an atmosphere of peace, and kindli- 
ness, and mutual sympathy—compelling them 
into friendliness, whether they willed it or not. 
And as they stood at the front door, the soft, 
gray, misty twilight was drawing a veil over the 
sea, and the robin-redbreast, from his nest at 
the cliff’s edge, gave one or two good-night 
warbles ever his mate and his little ones, and 
the first star came out, large and bright, in the 
zenith. ‘This sunshiny Sunday was making a 
good end, 

**Come in now,” said the doctor, for nobody 
seemed disposed to stir. ‘* At least, we must. 
Julius, say good-night, with many thanks, to 
these two ladies. Are you quite warm, lad ? 
I wish I had ordered a fire.” 

“Ours is lit,” said Edna; and with a glance 
at her sister, she did on the impulse of the mo- 
ment what seemed a simple thing enough, yet 


| was the very last thing which, an hour ago, 


she would have thought of doing—the thing 
of all others she had determined not to do— 
she.invited the brothers into their parlor, 

‘*It will prevent all danger of a chill,” said 
the littke woman, turning to Dr. Stedman with 
quite a grandmotherly air. ‘* Your room will 
be warm in half an hour; and, meantime, he 
van lie down. We have acapital sofa; indeed, 


| Mrs. Williams told us it was better than yours, 


and we offered to exchange.” 

**Do not think of such a thing,” said Julius. 
‘*T shall soon be well; indeed, I feel myself 
well now. It is astonishing what good thi 
evening has done me; or rather, not astonish 
ing-—a little society cheers one up so much. 
Well, I may go in and sit by that nice blazing 
fire!” 

“By all means, since these ladies are so 
kind.” 

The doctor helped his brother in, made him 
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comfortable on the sofa (‘‘ and how cleverly he 
did it too—wouldn’t he be uncommonly good to 
his wife, that great big fellow!” remarked Letty 
afterward), and then was about departing, as 
if he hesitated to consider any one but Julius 
included in the invitation. 

Letty said, in her most stately but most fas- 
cinating manner, ‘‘she hoped Dr. Stedman 
would remain.” So he remained. 

It was the first evening they ever spent to- 
gether—these four; indeed, it could scarcely be 
called an evening, for Dr. Stedman carried his 
brother away remorselessly at the half-hour’s 
end. Its incidents were unimportant, and its 
conversation trivial, as is usually the case with 
first acquaintance. Only in books, seldom or 
never in real life, do youths and maidens dash 
into the Romeo-and-Juliet passion of the in- 
stant. Nowadays people—even young people | 
—rarely fall in love; they walk into it delib-| 
erately and open-eyed, or slip into it gradually | 
unawares. It is all one. 


“Come he slow, or come he fast, 
It is but Love that comes at last.” 


The only notable fact in the evening’s en- 
tertainment was that, ere he sat down, Dr. | 
Stedman. pointedly took out his card and laid it 
before the sisters. 

“*T think, Julius, before we intrude upon | 
these ladies’ hospitality, we ought to tell them | 
who and what we are. Miss Kenderdine, my 
brother is an artist, and Iam a doctor. There 
are only us two; our parents are long dead, | 
and we never had a sister. We live at Ken- 
sington, where I have taken the practice of the | 
late Dr. Young.” 

“We knew Dr. Young,” replied Edna, with | 
very considerable relief; ‘‘and we heard he | 
had a high opinion of the gentleman who after- | 
ward succeeded him. ‘That must have been | 
yourself?” 

Dr. Stedman bowed. ‘ Then,” he added, | 
smiling, and in his smile the not quite good- 
tempered look before spoken of certainly dis- 
appeared—‘‘ then I may be considered to have 
given in our certificates of character ?” 

‘* Not mine,” observed Julius from the sofa. 
“*T may be a most awful scape-grace for all 
these ladies know; a ne’er-do-weel, hanging 
round the neck of my respectable brother like 
a millstone or an old man of the sea; a poor 
artist—disreputable, as most poor artists are. 
Nobody can expect the luxury of a character 
unless he is rich ; and I am as poor asa church | 
mouse, I assure you, Miss Kenderdine. All 


our money came to Will there; his grandfa- | 


ther’s pet he was, and he left him his heir, but 
he halves it all with me, and—” 

** Julius, what nonsense you are talking 

**T always do talk nonsense when I’m hap- 
py; and I am so happy to-night I can’t think 
what has come over me. So now you know all 
about us, Miss Kenderdine; and you may ei- 
ther make friends of us or not, as you choose.” 

** Say, rather, acquaintance ; friendship does 


” 


| not come all in a minute,” said the doctor, re. 
garding his brother, who sat looking so handsome 
and bright, pleasant and lovable, with some- 
thing of the expression, deprecating yet proud, 
with which a parent regards a spoiled child. 
| for whom he feels bound to apologize, but can 
not quite see the necessity, and thinks ever 
body must secretly be in as admiring an atti 
tude as he himself. In fact, the big brother. 
evident admiration of the sickly one scruck the 
sisters as something quite funny—if it were not 
so touching and so unusual in its way. 

‘** Well, then—we being two lonely brothers, 
and they two sisters, thrown together in this 
not too lively abode—will they kindly permit 
our acquaintance, after the pattern of Queen 
Elizabeth’s celebrated letter—‘ Yours as you 
demean yourselves, Edna Kenderdine and— 
I have not heard your sister's Christian name. 

* Letty—Letitia,” said the owner of it, look- 
ing downward, 

This was the only information vouchsafed 
to the two guests by their hostesses, As Letty 
said, after they were gone, the two brothers, 
who were evidently gentlemen, must have seen 
at a glance that she and her sister were gentle- 
women; and any further facts were quite un- 
necessary. 

Edna thought so too; still with her exceed- 
ing candor, and perhaps a lurking pride, she 
would have liked them—the doctor especially 
—to know that Letty and herself were 


only 
schoolmistresses. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wnur do people take to loving one another— 
or liking, the customary and safe preliminary 
to loving? And how does the love first come? 
Through what mysterious process do young 
folks pass, by steps rapid or slow, according to 


| circumstances and their own idiosyncrasy, out 
| of the common world—the quiet, colorless, ev- 
| eryday world—into that strange new paradise 


from which there is no returning? No, none! 
We may be driven out of it by an angel with a 
flaming sword—out into the wilderness, which 


| we have to till and keep, changing its thorns 


and thistles into a respectable ordinary garden 


|—we may pass out of it, calmly and happily, 


inte a new earth—safe, and sweet, and home- 


| like; but this particular paradise is never found 


again-—never re-entered more. 

Why should it be? All life is a mere pro- 
gression—a pressing on and on; and death it- 
self—we Christians believe—but a higher de- 
velopment into more perfect life. Yet as no- 
thing good is ever lost, or wholly forgotten, 
one can imagine even a disembodied spirit sit- 
ting glorious before the great white throne, re- 
| calling with a tender sweetness the old earthly 
| heaven which was first created by that strange 

state of mind—that intoxicating idealization of 
all things within and without, as if every thing 


| 
| 
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were beheld with new eyes—the eyes of a creat- 
ure new-bound ; the condition which silly folk 
call being ‘in love.” 

It has its sillinesses—no one will deny; its 
weaknesses and madnesses; but it has its di- 
yine side too, chiefly because then, and not till 
then, comes the complete absorption of self into 
some other being dearer and better, higher and 
nobler than one’s self, or imagined so ; which is 
the foundation of every thing divine in human 
nature. If men or women are ever good at all 

ever heroic, unselfish, self-denying — they 
will be so when they first fall in love; and if 
the love be worthy, that goodness will take root 
ané grow. As a tree is known by its fruits, so 
a noble love, be it happy or unhappy, ennobles 
a whole life. And I think no friends—no pa- 
rents especially—if they are real friends, real 
parents, true as tender, generous as wise, can 
see two young people standing at the enchant- 
ed gate without a prayerful thankfulness; ay, 
thankfulness. For it is the gate of life to them, 
whatever be the end. 

Neither friends nor kindred stood by these 
four to watch or warn them, to help or to hin 
der their footsteps, in entering this unknown 
paradise ; they walked into it deliberately, day 
by day and hour by hour, from that first Sun- 
day night when Julius Stedman lay on the 
Misses Kenderdine’s sofa, talking to one and 
gazing at the other, with all his heart both in 
his lips and eyes. 


He was the grand foundation of the ac- | 


quaintance, the corner-stone which seemed to 
make it all safe and right and natural. The 
of sickness was upon him and 
around him; for after the exertion of that 
night he fell back considerably, and for some 
days made his brother and his friends—in the 
anxiety they grew into friends—very miserable 
about him. The Misses Kenderdine were by 
no means strong-minded women, to fly in the 
face of the world, and make acquaintance with, 
or suffer themselves to be made acquaintances 


sacredness 


by, any stray young man they happened to} 


meet. They had a keen sense of decorum ; 
but then it was the decorum of true womanli- 
ness, the pure simplicity of soul which sees no 
harm in things not really harmful; the sweet 
dignity of maidenhood, which, feeling that, 
known or unknown, met or unmet, there can 
be to any woman but one man alive who is a 
possible husband, regards the rest of the sex 
with a gentle kindness—a placid indifference— 
nothing more. 

At least such was Edna’s condition, and by 
the strong influence of her character she turned 
Letty into the same, or an imitation of the 
same, for the time being. After a long con- 
sultation between themselves, the sisters agreed 
that it would be ridiculous in them to stand 
aloof from the poor sick fellow in the next 
room, and his grave, anxious brother, who 
seemed wholly absorbed in nursing him, be- 
cause these happened to be young men, and 
they themselves young women; and no regular 


introduction in society had taken place be- 
tween them. 

|  ‘** But we know all about them nevertheless,” 
argued Edna. ‘‘I quite well remember that 
when I was urged to send for Dr. Young to 
you, and found he had died suddenly, his sue- 
cessor was very highly recommended. It must 
have been the same Dr. Stedmen. Had I sent, 
and had he attended vou in the fever, how very 
funny it would have been!” ; 

**Yes, indeed. Suppose we tell him what a 
near escape he had of either killing or curing 
me!” 

‘*T think not, dear. As you say, there is no 
necessity for them to know any thing about us. 
I do not mean even to tell them that we live at 
Kensington; but it is a satisfaction to know 
something about Dr. Stedman, and it warrants 
us in being kind and civil a little to that poor 
sick lad—he looks no more than a lad. And 
how very ill he seemed this morning!” 

So Edna reasoned with herself, most simply 
and sincerely ; as she drifted—they all drifted 
—into that frank association, which, the first 
barrier being broken, was sure to come to peo- 
ple living in the same house, having nothing in 
the wide world to do but to go out and come in, 
and watch each other's goings out and comings 
in, innocently enough; but yet with a certain 
interest that appeared to waken up into new 
life the whole party, especially the invalids. 

For Letty was a little of an invalid again. 
She took a slight chill; and Dr, Stedman pre- 
scribed for her, in a very reticent, formal, bui 
still pleasant but friendly way, which further 
helped on the intimacy between them. And 
as for Edna, her chief friend, as she openly de- 
clared, was Julius. He took to her suddenly 
and completely, with a kind of childlike depend- 

ice, so affectionately persistent that there was 
}no withstanding it. Soon it became quite na 
tural for him to send for her in to sit with him 
when his brother went out, to beg her to ac- 
company them and ‘‘see that nothing happened 
to them” in the daily walk that Will shortly be- 
gan to insist upon, first round the garden, and 
gradually lengthening, to the total abolition of 
the Bath-chair. He talked and jested with her 
alternately, for she was a merry as well as earn- 
est little woman: he tyrannized over her, mak- 
ing her see to his littke comforts, which she 
did in quite a motherly, or, rather, as he de- 
clared, a ‘‘ grandmotherly” way ; sometimes he 
even presumed to tease her, but all in such 
frank, boyish, and yet perfectly gentlemanly 
fashion, that the result was inevitable—Edna 
grew exceedingly fond of him. 

‘* Fond of” is the word, that gentle tenderness 
which almost invariably, though not always, pre- 
cludes the possibility of any thing more. 

This firm alliance, open and free, between Juli- 
us and Edna, made things progress amazingly, 
and threw the two others together more than 
Letty’s sister would, a week ago, have dared 
to risk. But then, Dr. Stedman, the more she 

| knew of him, seemed the more unlikely to fall 
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into the ranks of Letty’s victims, being exceed- 
ingly sedate and middle-aged for his years, and 
apparently not at all disposed to make the best 
of his opportunities. He would walk by Let- 
ty’s side for hours without detaching her from 
the others, or talking to her very much himself ; 
he seemed to like looking at her as any man 
might, and that was all. Obviously he was in- 
capable of flirtation, did not seem to understand 
what it meant, carried on all conversations with 
the sisters in the most open, grave, and courte- 
ous earnest ; as Letty declared, it would have 
been quite impossible for her to set up a flirta- 
tion with him, even had she tried. 

To do her justice, she did not try. She too 
was subdued by the shadow of heavy sickness, 
which she had so lately escaped, and which still 
hung over the two brothers, Her sympathy 
was aroused; she thought less of herself and 
her charms, and was consequently more charm- 
ing than she had eye® been in her life. 

Did the young men see and feel it? this ex- 
traordinary fascination, half of soul, half of 
sense, which breathes in the very atmosphere 
of a beautiful woman, if she has any thing wo- 
manly in her at all. 
deal, 
nature, that ‘‘ envy, malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness,” which women have sometimes sore 
need to pray against. She was always gentle 
and lady-like, and extremely sweet-tempered. 
If taken altogether, her character was chiefly 
made up of negatives, her beauty was a thing 
so positive that it supplied all deficiencies, at 


And Letty had a good | 
There was in her not a particle of ill- | 


least for a long time. 
ably for always. 
Julius had his wish, and made sketches in- 
numerable, sometimes open, sometimes surrep- 
titious, of her flexible figure and lovely face. 
Of evenings lic used to repeat them from mem- 
ory, and make compositions out of them. Dr 
Stedman was called out of his medical research- 
es for endless criticism upon Miss Kenderdine 
—they always called her Miss Kenderdine, and 
her sister Miss Edna, though why, nobody knew 
—as the gardener’s daughter— 
““Gowned in pure white that fitted to the shape, 
Holding a branch to fix it back.” 


In the eyes of men, prob- 


Miss Kenderdine in medieval costume, as Kreim- 
hild in the Niebelungenlied, and Miss Kender- 
dine, with her hat off, and sea-weeds in her hair, 
standing with the tide rolling in upon her feet, 
musing pensively with head bent forward—a 
veritable Ariadne of Naxos. 

‘* That’s the best, I think,” said Will, whos 
comments were always sharp, short, and de- 
cisive. 

“I think so too,” replied the other, lingering 
over his work with an artist’s delight. ‘* There 
is a wonderful deal of the Ariadne in her face 
naturally,” 

“Yes. The features are of the true Greek 
type—sensuous without being sensual, pleasure- 
loving, but not coarse. She ought to marry a 
rich man, and then she would do uncommonly 
well.” 

“Probably; so would most women,” said 
Julius, with come sharpness. 











Will did not notice that, but still gazed in | 
keen criticism on the sketch. 
“ Ay, it’s like her; a true Ariadne face— | 
that, Theseus lost, would take up very comfort- 
ably with Bacchus.” 
“ Horrible!” cried the artist. ‘I never knew | 
such a matter-of-fact, abominably blunt fellow 


as you. You might as well say that if Miss | 


Kenderdine were disappointed in love she would | 


take to drinking.” 

“She might, I have seen some terrible cases 
of female Bacchants under similar circumstances. 
But I beg your pardon. You need not tell her | 
I said so. Besides, she is never likely to be 
disappointed in love,” added the doctor, as he | 
put down the sketch-book, and ceased the con- 
versation, 

It was the only conversation that during the 
first fortnight the brothers held concerning their | 
new acquaintances. Indeed, there was not 
time, for, excepting the late working hours— 
after nine or ten o’clock—scarcely an hour 
passed when the occupants of the two parlors | 
did not meet, or sit waiting, expectant of the 
chance of meeting. Not that any walks or | 
talks were purposely or systematically planned | 
—still they always seemed to come about, and | 
at length both sides seemed to make reasons 
or excuses for them. 

“We are just a lot of children out on a| 
holiday,” said Julius one day, when they were | 
all sitting eating their combined lunch on a| 
primrose bank, with larks singing madly over- 
head, the salt wind freshening all their faces, 
and far away the outline of white cliffs and blue 
sea stretching into infinite brightness—infinite 
peace. ‘Just mere children, Miss Edna, and 
oh, do let us enjoy ourselves as such. We shall | 
have hard enough work when we get home.” 

“That is true,” said Edna, with a half sigh; 
and she too gave herself up to the enjoyment 
of the moment. 

None the less enjoyable that it was, strange- 
ly enough, the first time in their lives that these 
two young women had had any frank associa- 
tion with men—good, pleasant, clever men. 
To Letty the opposite sex had always come in 
the form of lovers—not always satisfactory, es- 
pecially in the amazing plurality with which 
they had blessed Letitia Kenderdine; while 
Edna knew nothing about men at all. That 
cheerful, frank intercourse—social, moral, and 
intellectual—which, within limits, does both 
sexes a world of good, was to her ngt only 
a novelty, but an exceeding pleasure. She 
was not a stupid woman—indeed it sometimes 
dawned upon her that she might have a few 
brains of her own, since she could so readily 
enter into the talk of these two men, who both, 
in their way, were undoubtedly clever men— 
thoughtful, original, and with no folly or coarse- 
ness about them, such as would at once have 
repelled these maidenly gentlewomen. Nei- 
ther of the brothers attempted in the slightest 
degree to make love to Letty, and both treated 
Edna with a grateful politeness, a true heart 
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courtesy, that did her own heart good, For, 
she argued to herself, it was not like the civili- 
ties shown to Letty; it must be sincere, since 
it was shown to a poor, plain, little schoolmis- 
She had taken care to let their new 
friends know they were only schoolmistresses, 
teaching tradesmen’s daughters in a London 
suburb—so much, no more; and she had no- 
ticed with approbation that neither brother had 
made the slightest further inquiry; nor had 
their respective positions in life, or pecuniary 
affairs, or family connections, been again re- 
ferred to. 

Thus they spent day after day, these four 
young people, in as complete an Arcadia as if 
there were no such a place as the common, 
working-day world, no sound of which ever 
reached them. This little Isle of Wight, which 
was not then what it is now, but far simpler, 


| far lonelier, far lovelier—though it is lovely yet 


—might have been an enchanted island of the 
sea—an Atlantis, such as weary mariners sailed 


| after in vain—where no one toiled and no one 


suffered ; no one hated, or quarreled, or be- 
trayed ; but all within was as sweet and peace- 
ful as without, and where these young people 
seemed to live a life as innocent as the birds, 
and as peaceful as the primroses. 

Letty even forgot her new bonnet. Edna 
never took that expedition to Ryde; it seemed 
a pity to waste a day thereon; and for two 
Sundays more the sisters went contentedly to 
church in their winter’s clothes. But it was 
spring in both their hearts all the while. 

This was, they agreed, the most wonderful 
spring they had ever seen. The primroses 
were so large; the hyacinths so innumerable 
and intensely blue, and the trees came into 
leaf with such especial luxuriance—all in a 
minute, as it seemed ; some days you could al- 
most see them growing. The twenty-ninth of 
May the oaks were full enough to shelter a. 
moderate-sized King Charles; and on a cer- 
tain country walk Edna discussed eagerly with 
Julius that celebrated historical fact, which he 
had tried to illustrate by a large cartoon in the 
previous year’s exhibition at Westminster Hall. 

““Did you compete for the prizes?” she ask- 
ed, walking along by his side, while the others 
went on ahead, this being their usual way, be- 
cause Letty disliked being hindered with Ju- 
lius’s still feeble steps. 

“T tried, but I failed. 
somehow.” ’ 

“That is hard. I wonder why it should be 
so, when you are so very clever,” said Edna, 
innocently. 

‘*Perhaps other people — Will especially— 
think me cleverer than I am. I don’t know 
how it is,” added he, mournfully, ‘‘ but I al- 
ways seem to miss the exact point of success. 
I get near it, but I never touch it. Iam afraid 
my life has beenalways will be—a failure.” 

** Many lives are, that do not show it out- 
side,” replied Edna, more sadly than her wont. 
For she too, on that sunshiny day, with all things 


I always do fail, 
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luring her to enjoyment, had become slightly 
conscious of something lacking. Did the oth- 


ers feel it, she wondered? Was Letty there, | 


as happy as she looked, when stopping with Dr. 
Stedman on the summit of the steep cliff, up 
which she herself had managed to climb with 
Julius, indulging him with the fancy that he 


was helping her, while, in reality, she support- | 


ed him—a common fiction. 

**My brother and your sister have got on 
ahead of us,” said Julius, pausing, breathless. 
“They seem capital friends. He admires her 


extremely, as, indeed, every body must do. | 


She is the most beautiful person we ever saw.” 

** Yes; all people say that. I am quite used 
to hearing it now.” 

‘Of course you are, which must be my apol- 
ogy for making the remark. The fact is so 
patent that it ceases to be either a compliment 
or an impertinence,” 

**Tt would never be an impertinence, said as 
you say it,” replied Edna, gently, for she saw 
that the young man was a little annoyed in 
some way. ‘Yet, I will confess, you are the 
first person whom I ever heard call my sister 
handsome without its making me angry.” 

“What an odd observation to make! 
it might be misinterpreted !” 

‘*How? That it meant I was jealous of her? 
Oh, how very funny! 
diculous idea! Me jealous of my sister because 
she is so beautiful, while I myself am—well!” 

“Never mind what you are,” interrupted 
Julius, blushing, for he felt he was treading on 
the very bounds of incivility. 

“Oh, but I do mind a little. I confess I 
should like to have been handsome, too. But 
as it can’t be, it can’t be; and I have now 
grown quite used to being plain.” 

Julius was fairly puzzled. It had been his 
trial, and a not inconsiderable one, in his ac- 

-quaintance, or friendship, or whatever it was, 
with this sweet little woman, that she was so 
plain. To his keen artist eye her want of 
complexion, of feature, and general brilliancy 
of effect, was sometimes really annoying. She 


How 


would have been so attractive, so original, so | 


altogether charming—if only she had been a 
very little prettier. 

Of course he would not betray this, and yet 
he did not like to tell an untruth, or to pay a 
silly compliment, which the candid Edna could 
at once have discovered and scorned. A bright 
thought struck him, and he compromised with 
it. 

**Plain, are you? Every body doesn’t think 
so; Will doesn’t. The very first night he saw 
you, when you sat adding up your ane, he 
told me what a nice face you had.” 

“Did he? Iam sure I am very much obliged 
to him.” 

‘*And your sister?” continued Julius, still 
watching the other two with an intentness that 
might have seemed peculiar had not Edna now 
become accustomed to his artist way of staring 
—*‘*quite in the way of business,” as he took 


What an altogether ri- | 
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| care to explain. 
of Will?” 

“T really can not tell,” replied Edna, smiling 
‘In truth I have not the slightest idea.” \ 

She might have added—once she though: 
she would, and then despised herself for syc}, 
an unsisterly betrayal—that Letty’s thoughts 
did not much matter, as she was not in -the 
habit of thinking long or seriously about any 
thing. So she held her tongue, and the broth 
erly earnestness of her companion’s next speech 
shamed her still more. 

‘*T hope she likes him; she ought—you both 
ought, for I am sure he likes you, which is a 
great deal to say for Will, as he does not usually 
| get on with young ladies. Yet heisa wonder- 

fully good fellow, Miss Edna; a fine fellow in 
every way, as you would say if you knew him.” 

**T have no doubt of it.” 

** Brothers don’t often pull together as well 
| as we do, yet we are very unlike, and I have 
| tried him not a little. When I get strong—if 
| Tever do get strong—” 
| ‘You certainly will. 
| to me only yesterday.” 
| ‘*Whatwas he saying about me? You see, 

Will and I don’t talk much either of or to one 
| another, and I should like to know what he 
| could find to say.” 

Edna hesitated a moment whether or not to 
repeat this, the only bit of confidence that had 
| ever passed between herself and the doctor, 

and which had at once amazed and puzzled her 
| for the time: it seemed so very uncalled for. 
| Then she thought she would tell it, for it could 
| do no possible harm out of its anxious brotherly 
| affectionateness. And it might even do good, 
| by rousing Julius out of that languid indiffer- 
| ence to the future, that loose grasp of life, with 
| its duties and pleasures alike, which was such 
a sad, nay, a fatal thing to see in a young man 
of his age. 
| *It was very little your brother said; only 
he told me his firm conviction that you had no 
| real disease or feebleness of constitution. You 
| would be all right if you could once be roused 
out of your melancholy and moody fits by any 
strong feeling of any kind: made to take care 
of your health, work hard, though not too hard, 
and finally marry and settle.” 

“Did he say that? Did he want me to 
marry ?” 

“Very much indeed,” replied Edna, laugh- 
ing. ‘*Nomatch-making mother was ever more 
earnest on the subject. He said that a good 
wife would be the best blessing that could hap- 
pen to you, and the sooner it happened the bet- 
ter.” 

‘*Were those his 
obliged to him!” 

From the tone Edna could hardly tell wheth- 
er the young man was pleased or vexed, but he 
blushed extremely: so much so that she be- 
gan to blush too, and to question within herself 
whether she had not gone a little too far, and 


**What does your sister think 


Dr. Stedman said so 


words? Exceedingly 





in her sublime grandmotherly indifference had 





THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 





overstepped the boundary of maidenly propriety. | 
But at this instant the other two returned, and | 
the conversation became general, 

Edna was glad Dr. Stedman had called hers | 
‘‘a nice face.” It showed that he liked her, 
and she had rather thought the contrary. 
Scarcely from any expression or non-expression 
of the fact, but because he did not seera a per- 
son who would easily like any body: but once 
liking, his fidelity would be sure for life. Or 
so at least fancied Edna in her simple specula- 
tions npon character, in which she was fond of 
indulging—as most people are who do not take 
very much trouble in thinking about themselves. 
She must think about something, and not being 
given to lofty musings or abstract cogitations, 
she thought about her neighbors; and for the 
remainder of that walk about that special neigh- 
bor who had been her first acquaintance of the 
two; since Dr. Stedman had more than once | 
declared, when they were jesting on the subject, | 
that his acquaintance with the sisters dated 
from the moment when he had been moved to 
such deep sympathy by Miss Edna’s arithmet- 
ical woes. 

She was glad he liked her, for she liked him; | 
his keen intelligence, less brilliant than Julius’s, 
but solid, thorough, and clear; his honesty of | 
speech and simple unpretending goodness—es- | 
pecially his unvarying goodness to his brother ; 
over whom his anxiety and his patience seemed 
endless; and Edna could understand it all. In 
the few private talks she and Dr. Stedman had | 
together, their conversation seemed naturally 
to turn upon the nearest subject to both their | 
hearts—their respective sister and brother. 

Was he falling in love with Letty, or fearing | 
Julius would do so? Either chance was pos- 
sible, and yet improbable; nay, in the frank 
pleasure of their intercourse, Edna had almost 
ceased to dread either catastrophe. Now, &s 
they turned homeward along the cliff, she no- 
ticed that Dr. Stedman looked exceedingly 
thoughtful—almost sad—that he either walked 
beside Letty, or when she was walking with his 
brother, he followed her continually with his 
eyes, 

No wonder. 
seen her sister so irresistibly attractive. If half 
the men in the world were on their knees at 
Letty’s feet, it would have scarcely been unnat- 
ural. And yet—and yet— 

Edna did not like to own it to herself—it 
seemed so unkind, unsisterly ; still, if, as a per- 
fectly unprejudiced person she had been asked, 
was Letty the sort of girl likely to carry away 
captive Dr. Stedman, she should have said no. | 
She should have thought a man with his deep 


Edna thought she had never 


nature would have looked deeper, expected | 


more. With all her love for Letty, Letty would 


have been the last person in the world whom, | 


had she been a man, she, Edna, would have 
fallen in love with; if Dr. Stedman had done 
so, she was a little surprised and—it must be 
confessed—just a trifle disappointed. 


Chiefly so, she argued internally, because she 
felt certain that Letty would never look at him, 
and then it might turn out such an unlucky 
business altogether—the worst yet ; for the doc 
tor was not a person to take things easily, or to 
be played fast and loose with, as was unfortu- 
nately rather Letty’s way. Edna felt by instinct 


| that he would never be made a slave of—much 


more likely a tyrant. And if he should be very 
miserable— break his heart perhaps — that is, 
supposing men ever do break their hearts for 
love—Edna would have been so very sorry for 
him. ‘ 
She watched him closely all the road home. 
She did not even ask him to come in to tea, as 
both brothers seemed half to expect, and as 
had been done more than once before the quar- 
tette started together for their evening ramble. 
Nevertheless, one was arrange¢—to look at a 
wreck which had been washed ashore the pre- 
vious winter, and which Julius wished to make 
into a sketch fora possible picture. And though 
there was some slight opposition from Edna, 
who thought the walk would be too long for 


| Letty, and from Dr. Stedman, for the same 


reason as regarded his brother, Julius was ob- 


| Stinate, and carried his point. 


So they parted ; for the brief parting of an 
hour or two, which scarcely seemed such at all. 

Letty threw off her hat and lay down, with 
both her arms over her head, in an attitude ex- 
quisitely lovely. 

“T am quite tired, Edna; that doctor of 
yours does take such gigantic strides, and he 
talks on such solid subjects, it quite makes one’s 
head ache to follow him. I wonder why he 
chose me to walk with, and not you; but these 
wise men like silly women. I told him so. At 
least I owned I was silly ; but of course he didn’t 
believe it.” 

** Of course not. 
about ?” 

** Oh, nothing particular,” said Letty, with a 
slightly conscious air. ‘‘ Men all talk alike to 
me, I fancy.” 

Edna asked no more questions. 


But what was he talking 


’ 





THE MAIDEN’S TEST. 


A err stood under a holly-tree, 


As she tried the country test, 
Counting the thorns on a holly leaf, 
To see who loved her best. 


‘**Loves—loves me not”—the test came wrong, 
And she threw away the holly; 

And cried, with a pretty pettish pout, 
‘*Your test is naught but folly!” 


The leaf was wrong. 
I prov’d it in a minute: 


My test was right, 


) 


**T do confess,’ 
‘*Your test has witchcraft in it.” 


she quick replied, 








JOUN A, 


ANDREW. 


JOHN ALBION ANDREW OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY A MEMBER OF HIS CHURCH. 


HE first time I saw Governor Andrew was 
in 1841. Our church had lately been es- 
tablished, in Boston, on what we called ‘‘ The 
Voluntary Principle,” or Free Seats, and the 
expenses met by a subscription; ‘‘ The Social 
Principle,” or united study of religion and 
united action; and ‘‘ The Principle of Congre- 
gational Worship.” This last not only included 
congregational singing and responses to prayer, 
but also lay preaching, and the conducting of 
the various services by the brethren and sisters 
of the church. John Andrew himself some- 
times preached in those days, and often con- 
ducted the Bible class or social meeting. His 
name stands on the church-book opposite to the 
date September 30, 1841. 

The customs of the church suited him. He 
was naturally a religious man, but he put a great 
deal of common-sense into his religion. There 
was no sentimentalism about him, and very little 





interest in purely speculative inquiries. But his 
large nature was very receptive of the emotion- 
al element. He was fond of prayer meetings 
and conference meetings. He was social and 
friendly, and after he was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and in the midst of the great respons- 
ibilities of the war, he would often stop after 
church on Sunday, and talk for half an hour 
with any of the members who happened to stay 
—calling them always Brother A. or Sister B., 
as of old. Whatever comes of good manners— 
civility to all, a becoming attention to all claims 
—this was natural to him. But the mere eti- 
quette and propriety of conventional usage he 
seemed never to notice. In this matter he was 
like John Quincy Adams, who once presided 
over a Unitarian convention, and began his re- 
marks thus: ‘‘ Brethren and sisters.” Where- 
upon Father Taylor, the Methodist sailor- 
preacher, being afterward called upon to speak, 








began: ‘‘I have seen a wonderful thing to-day. 
I have seen the man whose hand wielded the 
armies and navies of the nation, and who could 
hurl their thunderbolts against the enemies of 
the land—I have seen him rise and say to this 
company, * Brothers and sisters.’ But it is all 
right,” continued Father Taylor, ‘“‘for there 
will be only brothers and sisters in heaven. 
There will be no ‘Honorable Mr. Christian’ 
there, nor ‘Judge Christian,’ nor ‘ Colonel 
Christian;’ but only ‘ Brother Christian.’ ” 
Brother Andrew loved to go to Father Tay- 
lor’s conference meeting, and talk with the 
sailors, and hear these rough sons of ocean 
when made tender by their sense of God’s 
presence, and by the softening influence of 
home. He also, as he said, when ‘‘ he wanted 
a good warm time,” would go to the colored 
Methodist church, of which the pastor was 
Brother Grimes, who always had access to him 
when any thing was needed by his people. Here 
John Andrew was often found of a Sunday aft- 


ernoon or evening, sitting among the colored | 


people, joining heartily in their hymns, or list- 
ening with his open, sympathizing face to their 
prayers and exhortations. And we may be sure 
that if ever called on to speak in the colored 


church, or the sailors’ church, he did not make | 


the mistake which brought on one of our Bos- 


ton merchants this remarkable comment from | 


Father Taylor. The merchant, who was a 
liberal and kind man, and a true friend to the 
sailors, nevertheless happened, on one occasion, 
when asked to speak at their conference meet- 
ing, to fall into a patronizing vein. 
them that they were a very important class of 
citizens, and that the community were much 
interested in their welfare, etc. When he was 
through, Father Taylor indicated his opinion 
of this de haut en bas style of speech by simply 


saying: “If any other old sinner wants to tell | 


his experience, now's his chance.” I have often 
heard Brother Andrew laughing at this story, 
and I do not think he ever needed such a re- 
buke. He was always one of Father Taylor's 
best friends and helpers, and at his funeral the 
old sailor-preacher declined to offer a prayer, 
saying, ‘‘I can not doit. Ican do nothing but 
cry.” 

As I said, John A. Andrew joined our church 
in Sept., 1841. His name stands the seven- 
ty-first on the list, in his own fair, large writing. 
It was six months after the church was formed. 
From that time to the end of his life he was a 
true, faithful, useful member of our body. I 
first saw him at a Sunday-afternoon Bible class, 
of which he took charge in his turn—a class 
consisting of fifty or sixty men and women. 
He looked like a, curly-headed boy; but when 
he spoke his words were weighty with good 
senseyand right feeling. I asked who it was, 


and was told it was a young lawyer in Henry | 


Fuller's office named Andrew. His whole man- 
ner s0 impressed me that I went up and spoke 
to him, and then formed an acquaintance which 
only ceased with his death; and, as I believe, 


JOHN A. ANDREW. 


He told | 


| has not ceased with that, since that is only a 


change of place, but is no change of character. 
And Brother Andrew is not a man to forget his 
friends, in this world®or any other. 

One of the occasions in which he remains 
most in my mind is when he exerted hithself to 
prevent a secession of members from the church 
in 1845, in consequence of an exchange of pul- 
pits made by the pastor with Theodore Parker. 
Mr. Parker had then just published his book on 
Religion, and many of the best members of our 
church were se shocked at some of its contents 
that they believed it would be wrong to recog- 
nize him as a Christian minister. At the final 
meeting of the church John Andrew made a 
speech, which seemed to me at the time as pow- 
erful in argument and persuasive in appeal as 
any I ever heard. All the elements of the 
great lawyer and orator were in it. I can un- 
derstand from having heard that speech what 
the Chief Justice of Massachusetts meant by 
saying, that though he had sat on the bench 
when Choate, and Webster, and the other great 
lawyers of the Suffolk bar had spoken before 
him, he had never been moved as to be 
obliged to conceal his emotion, as when listen- 
ing to Governor Andrew. 

The chief charge against Theodore Parker, 
as urged by the seceders, was this: That since 
he rejected the supreme authority of the Bi- 
ble he could not be properly regarded as a 
Christian minister. In reply, Brother Andrew 
| showed : (1.) That the largest part of the Chris- 
tian Church, namely the Roman Catholics, had 
always rejected the supreme authority of the 
Bible, regarding Tradition as of equal authori- 
ty, and making the Church the final judge of 
truth ; (2.) That the Quakers, a body of devot- 
ed Christians, rejected the supreme authority 
| of the Bible, making the Inward Light superior 
to it as asource of truth; (3.) That the Sweden- 
borgians do not recognize the supreme authori- 
ty of our canonical Scriptures, since they take 
the liberty, on the authority of Swedenborg, to 
set aside the Epistles of Paul. Therefore, un- 
less we were prepared to say that none of these 
|'were Christian teachers, we could not say this 
of Theodore Parker merely because he did not 
|accept the supreme authority of the Bible. 

Moreover, he argued that our own particular 
church did not make faith in the Scripture its 
foundation, but faith ix Christ, however known. 
Finally, he pleaded that the true way to treat 
|all whom we supposed to be in error was not 
to go from them, but to go to them—not shut 
them out, but to take them in. Nor was it the 
right way, he contended, to leave a church be- 
cause the majority conscientiously differed from 
us, but to remain in it and convince them. We 
never can do so much goe4 by going only with 
| those who agree with us; for if only those who 
agree together go together, each party in the 
|church hardens itself in its own opinions, and 
truth and error never come in contact. Final- 
ily, said he, in closing: “ Brethren! I do- not 
| believe in the principle of Come-outer-ism. I 
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am not a Come-outer, J am a Stay-iner. 
shall not leave this church because the majori- 
ty may differ from me, on this or other ques- 
tions. You may, indeed® turn me out, but you 
can not make me go out of my own accord. 
This is my home, and here I mean to stay. If 
you turn me out of your meetings I will stand 
on the outside, and look in through the window, 
and see you. If I can not do this I will come 
the next day, and sit in the place where you 
have been, and commune with you so. 
not be excommunicated, for I shall continue 
thus always in your communion.” 

In our church Brother Andrew was always 
foremost in all plans and movements of benev- 
olence, of charity, of reform. His contributions 
were large and generous—for the prisoners, for 
the freedmen, for the street boys, for the Col- 
ored Home. He followed his Master in think- 
ing his duty came first to those lowest down 
and furthest away; and many a poor wretch 
who had no other friend found one in him. 

He came into our church meeting one even- 
ing, after the John Brown raid, and told us 
that, fearing John Brown would have no prop- 
er legal defense, in consequence of the great 
excitement against him, he had telegraphed to 
Washington to engage the services of two of 
the most eminent counsel there, making him- 
self responsible for the expens*s of the defense. 
The members present, heariag this, readily col- 
lected one or two hundred dollars on the spot 
toward the amount needed. 

Afterward, being examined at Washington 
as to the motive which led him to advance this 
sum for the defense of John Brown, he men- 
tioned the fact that he had once, at his own 
expense, without fee or reward, gone to Wash- 
ington to urge on the Attorney-General and 
President to pardon a man sentenced to death 
for piracy, without ever having seen or spoken 
to the man till he carried him the warrant of 
commutation. And he added, “I have some- 
times done such things as that on other occa- 
sions.” I have reason to believe that he had 
often done such things as that. 

Another scene comes up before my mind. It 
was the day of the rendition of Anthony Burns. 
The excitement in the city was intense. ‘The 
streets were densely packed with a crowd, not 
noisy, but whose faces gathered blackness as 
the fatal procession drew near. 


lision between the soldiers and people. “A posse 
of many hundred constables, the marines from 
Charlestown, cavalry, infantry, and a light bat- 
tery with shotted guns, were necessary to get 
Burns through Court Street and State Street. 
The escort were hissed, the soldiers greeted 
with shouts of ‘‘Kidnappers! Kidnappers!” 
various emblems were hung out of the win- 
dows. John Andrew's office, at the corner of 
Court Street and Washington Street, was the 
centre of the excitement, and full of people. 
Some of his friends were draping it in front with 
black. At the opposite corner swung a coffin, 


I| under which the escort must pass. 


I can | 


Attentive ob- | 
servers were very apprehensive of a bloody col- | 





But An- 
drew sat quietly at his desk, writing, the only 
calm man in the room. He alone seemed un- 
excited. He had done all he could before— 
now, he could do no more, and sat at his work 
as serene as if no such great event was passing 
before him. 

So, too, I recollect his demeanor on another 
occasion, when perhaps more responsibility rest- 
ed on him than at any other time in his life, 
It was 6n the 19th of April, 1861. The news 
had just come of the attack on the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts in the streets of Baltimore. I passed 
through the ante-room, crowded with fathers, 
mothers, and-wives of these soldiers, and other 
persons waiting for all kinds of business, into 
the Governor's room in the west wing of the 
State House. Telegrams were arriving, offi- 
cials coming and going, men from the Adju- 
tant-General’s office, the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral’s office, and eminent men who came in to 
offer aid. In the midst the Governor sat at his 
table, calm in the midst of it all, attending to 
each piece of business in its order, hearing and 
answering all inquiries, considering and prompt- 
ly deciding every difficult point, and writing 
and sending off that famous telegram which 
seemed to show, for the first time, that tender- 
ness might be an element in war: ‘‘I pray you, 
Sir, to cause the bodies of our Massachusetts 
soldiers, dead in Baltimore, to be laid out, pre- 
served in ice, and tenderly sent forward by ex- 
press tome. All expenses will be paid by the 
Commonwealth.” That telegram had much to 
do with the tenderness afterward felt and shown. 
It encouraged women to go as nurses to thie 
hospitals and to be received in them, it encour- 
aged the Sanitary Commission in its work, and 
gave a tone of humanity to what was to follow. 

How many days I recall, during the war, in 
which, when I went to his room in the State 
House for some special business, L found him 
always the same—calm, tranquil, doing that 
enormous amount of work which tired his aids, 
exhausted two secretaries and two amanuenses, 
and yet left him open to all callers who really 
needed him! He was always cheerful, sweet, 
full of anecdotes and pleasant mirth, yet never 
losing his firm grasp of the helm—our “ pilot 
who weathered the storm.” 

I often wondered at his unchangeable good 
temper, and remembered what he once said, on 
being told of a married couple who had sepa- 
rated because they could not live together: 
‘** How strange! why I never saw any one I 
could not live with!” His perfect temper en- 
abled him to go on, like Goethe’s star, without 
haste and without rest. He worked like the 
great engine in the heart of the steamship. 
The vessel may be rolling and pitching amids! 
frightful seas, her decks swept by succgssive 
waves, but there, in the centre of the ship, the 
engine works steadily on with tranquil accuracy 
but enormous power. Such force, so steadily 
exercised, washis. There was no jar, no strain, 


| no hurry, no repose; but constant, equable mo- 
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tion, on and on, through all those weary years, 
to their triumphant end, 

Another pleasant picture comes up in my 
mind of an evening in Washington at the end 
ef 1861. Brother Andrew took me with him 
to the White House to see President Lincoln. 
It was about ten o'clock, but the porter said 
that the President had gone out with Mr. Sew- 
ard; but, recognizing Governor Andrew, he 
added, *‘ Walk in, Governor, walk in.” So 
Brother Andrew went in, and looked through 
all the rooms of the lower floor. 
ed, and all empty. Then he went up stairs, 
and I followed. We came to a door before 
which stood two pairs of little shoes. ‘* This 
is the children’s room,” said he; ‘‘ I should like 
to go in and see them asleep.” He put his hand 
on the handle of the door, as if to open it, and 
then, changing his mind, turned away. 
the impulse was such a natural one! In the 
palace of the nation, in the midst of the great 
rebellion, the image of these little children, 
quietly asleep, took his heart for the moment 
away from all great affairs of the State and na- 
tion. 

In June, 1864, while the question of the pay 


of the colored troops was yet pending, Governor | 
Andrew read to me a letter he had written on | 
this subject to Charles Sumner and Thaddeus | 
Stevens, in which, after arguing at length the 
legal claim of the colored soldiers to receive full 
pay, he ended by saying: ‘‘I shall never stop | 
nor rest till I have obtained justice for the col- 


ored man. 
those who neglect or oppose it. 


succeeded ; or, if I should die, and have any 
standing in a higher sphere, I shall bring the 
case before the throne of Eternal Justice, and 
demand right there on behalf of the colored sol- 
dier.” And so he did. He did not rest till 
those rights were secured. 

But while he was doing all this work for the 
Massachusetts soldiers, and had his agents in 
every camp, seeing that their wants were provid- 
ed for, he was equally active in looking after 
those who needed Executive protection at home. 
No Governor ever paid more attention to the 
prisons, alms-houses, school-ships, blind asy- 
lums, deaf and dumb asylums, normal schools, 
than he. 
Charlestown with the prisoners in the Peniten- 
tiary. And one who was with him there told 
me that, not satisfied with seeing the prisoners 
in the chapel, and addressing them there, he 
went into the cell of each man who was in soli- 
tary confinement, and insisted on being locked 
in with him, in order to find out what the pun- 
ishment was, and to hear from the prisoner him- 
self if he had any complaints to make, which he 
would not make in the presence of the officers. 
No wonder, therefore, when the warden an- 
nounced to the prisoners his death, that there 
should have been sobbing all over the hall. 
He was no longer the Governor, but he was 
still their friend, and they knew it. As long as 


All were light- | 


But | 


I shall neither forgive nor forget | 
I shall pursue | 
it as long as I live; I shall not die till I have | 


He spent his Thanksgiving-day at | 
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| he lived the most lonely and abandoned among 
them was not quite abandoned. 

I have before me a note from a lady in 
South Carolina, who has been teaching a school 
of colored people for some years, in which she 
describes her last interview with our friend, in 
his law-office in Boston. She had consulted 
him about a claim for damages for clothing, 
etc., lost on a vessel burned at sea. ‘‘I found 
him,” says she, ‘‘standing talking with a gentle- 
man on some minor law point, which he iterated 
and reiterated ; but his listener failed to see the 
| point, and always came back to that terrible 

3ut'—which must be so disheartening. When 
he left Governor A. turned to a lady sitting by, 
in whom he recognized, I think, some one for- 
| merly of his family, She wanted his influence 
| to get a situation as copyist. He listened and 
advised, with the gentleness and tenderness of 
|a brother, without preoccupation or hurry, 
| Then came my turn. As he shook hands 
|I said, ‘I thought a teacher required some 
| patience, but I believe a lawyer needs the 
most.’ He laughed, drew a long breath, and 
rubbed his head with the same weary. look I 
| had seen before, and then immediately began 
to talk as eagerly as if mine were the only busi- 
ness in hand. I had written a statement of 
our shipwreck; and when I repeated to him 
that an officer of the boat was heard to say, 
‘There are niggers and nigger-teachers enough 
on board to damn any boat,’ he looked as I 
imagine he might when he said, ‘I never was 
mean enough to despise any man because he 
was ignorant, or because he was poor, or be- 
cause he was black.’ He then exclaimed: 
‘Prosecute them! J hope you will prosecute. 
I will do it for you.’ Then he asked many 
questions about our work, laughing loud at the 
man who was ‘jus crazy for larn,’ and the 
woman who ‘had been chasing that letter’ 
(meaning B) ‘the whole night, and couldn't 
catch him.’ As I went away he said, ‘Oh! 
I wish I were going too,’ and gave us a fervent 
God-speed in our work.” 

And who that was present can forget that 
last day in office, when he made his valedictory 
address to the Legislature? He invited to his 
rooms a large number of his friends to go in 
with him and hear it. There you saw collected 

together a memorable company. There were 
men and women of all ages, from Levi Lincoln, 
| then eighty-four years of age, to little boys and 
girls. Side by side were old abolitionists and 
| old conservatives, orthodox men and radicals— 
| those who had never met before in one room in 
| their lives. It seemed like the scene which 
| will be witnessed at the Resurrection of the 
Just. It was on this occasion that he showed 
himself to be, not the fanatic he was believed 
to be by the Southerners, but their best friend. 
In the large view he then took of public affairs 
we saw the statesman who could comprehend 
the full meaning of the problem before us. And 
it was at this time that he used the expression, 
that having formerly urged a vigorous prosecu- 
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tion of the war, he should now insist on a “‘ vig- 
orous prosecution of peace.” 

But the hold he had on the hearts of the 
people appeared on the day of the funeral. No 
such scene had been witnessed since the death 
of Abraham Lincoln. The streets were thronged 
with silent crowds, waiting, with serious faces, to 
honor with their love the passing funeral pro- 
cession. The poor were there, the colored peo- 
ple were there, and many walked by the side of 
the coffin all the way to the cemetery—four long 
miles. Then, as the sun was setting, the coffin 
was opened as it rested on the grass, that all 
these humble friends might look on his face for 
the last time. I thought I saw in it an expres- 
sion I had not noticed before—a grave dignity, 
calm, steadfast, on-looking—as though he were 
advancing to meet some grand order of beati- 
fied souls. It was as if all the Saints of God 
were coming to receive him to their holy homes. 
By a striking coincidence, this day of his burial 
was the Feast of All Souls—for no one more 
than he had cared for all souls. 

I imagined, as I looked at his face, on that 
dying day, that he was being welcomed to his 
new sphere by those great fellow-laborers who 
had gone before. I thought that in that com- 
pany would be the face of Channing, and the 
faces of all the heroes of the great conflict for 
spiritual freedom; and there, too, the forms of 
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the brave young men who had fallen in the war. 
whom he had sent, and watched over, and loved, 
and mourned, as a father his children. There 
they seemed to stand, the noble boys, with fair 
brows and sunny curls, and eyes filled with the 
light of Heaven. I saw him in my mind going 
forward to meet them; and among them also 
were doubtless some of the poor negroes he had 
helped, poor no longer now—the sad hearts he 
had comforted, no longer sad—the widows, mo- 
thers, wives, children, whom his strong hand 
had upheld—the prisoners he had visited—the 
sailors he had remembered on the stormy sea, 
And was I mistaken if I thought I also saw 
there, among these angels of God, one face, 
full of supreme beauty—one face more loving 
than all the rest? Was it the radiance of that 
face which I saw reflected in his? And did I 
not hear that voice of sweetness and power say- 
ing to him: ‘*Come, blessed of my Father, in- 
herit tle kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world. For I was an hun- 
gered, and you gave me meat. I was athirst, 
and you gave me drink. I was a stranger, and 
you took me in. I was naked, and you clothed 
me. -I was sick, and in prison, and you came 
tome. For inasmuch as you did it to the least 


of these my brethren, you did it unto me!” | 
might have been mistaken in the appearance—I 
was not mistaken in the reality. 
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R. MOTLEY has now completed his great | ent and sovereign republic, and requested as an 


work. 


In the seven volumest of which | | act of grace that they would deal mildly with 


it is composed are narrated the events of one | their Catholic subjects. 


of the most important periods in human annals. 


| 


We have heretofore in this Magazine passed 


The history of this period is now written for in brief abstract over the History of the Rise of 
the first time; and it is written for all time. | the Dutch Republic, and of the previous vol 


No man after Gibbon will undertake to write 
the History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire; and no man after Motley, we 
venture to say, will undertake to re-tell the 
Story of the Rise of the Dutch Republic, and 
of the establishment of the State of the United 
Netherlands. 

Leaving out of view the admirable introduc- 
tory chapters which occupy a great part of the 
First Volume of the ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public,” the History fairly commences with the 
**Request” presented in April, 1566, by the great 
nobles of the Netherlands to the base-born daugh- 
ter of Charles V., Margaret of Parma, then re- 
gent of the Low Lands, wherein they asked that 
the Spanish Inquisition might not be established 
upon their soil. It closes forty-three years aft- 
er, when the then reigning Most Catholic King 
recognized these Dutch States as an independ- 





* History of the United Netherlands: From the Death 
of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. 
By Joun Lotnzor Motiey. Volumes III. and IV.— 
Published by Harper and Brothers. 

t The Rise of the Dutch Republic, Three Volumes, 
and the History of the United Netherlands, Four Vol- 
umes, really constitute a single work. 














umes of the History of the Netherlands.* We 
now propose to touch upon some of the salient 
points of these concluding volumes. The events 
herein narrated commence in 1590, when the 
assassination of the weak Henry III. of France 
changed the whole political aspect of Europe, and 
induced the Provinces of the United Netherlands 
to enter again upon the great struggle with the 
overshadowing power of Philip II. of Spain; a 
struggle in which France and England soon be- 
came involved ; so that in effect the History of 
the Netherlands becomes likewise the History 
of Europe, and for the time that of civilization. 
It is impossible within the limits to which we 
are compelled to restrict ourselves to give even 
an abstract of the battles and sieges, the negoti- 
ations and intrigues which ensued. To nar- 
rate these the ample pages of Motley are none 
too numerous. Let it be then borne in mind 
that Philip of Spain now thought that the time 
had come when he might assume the sovereign- 
ty of France, setting up in the mean while the 
Cardinal Bourbon, under the name of Charles 
IX., to do battle with the heroic Béarnese, 





* May and June, 1856; March and April, 1861. 
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Henry of Navarre, to be known afterward as | 
Henry IV.; and that the parsimonious Eliza- | 
beth of England emptied her purse to aid Hen- | 
ry in his struggle ; for, as Mr. Motley remarks: | 
‘Spain was the great, aggressive, overshadow- | 
ing power at that day, before whose plots and 
whose violence the nations already trembled, 
and it was France that now stood in danger 
of being conquered or dismembered by the com- | 
mon enemy of all.” And France once added 
to the Spanish dominions, all Europe would be 
prostrate before that overshadowing power. To 
accomplish this the Duke of Parma, Philip’s 
able general in the Netherlands, was ordered 
to bend all his energies toward the conquest of | 
France, under pretense of assisting the Holy | 
League. The Netherlanders, thus for a space 
freed from the presence of the great Spanish 
army, now withdrawn for the subjugation of | 
theis neighbors, saw an opportunity for striking 
a blow or two for liberty and independence. 
And not merely for that, but also for the cause 
of liberty throughout all Europe. Thus it hap- 
pened, in the words of Mr. Motley, that 

“The history of the United ,Netherlands at. this 
epoch is a world-history. Were it not so, it would 
have far less of moral and instruction for all time than 
it is really capable of affording. The battle of liberty 
against despotism was now fought in the hop-fields of 
Brabant or the polders of Friesland, now in the nar- 
row seas which encircle England, and now on the 
sunny plains of Dauphiny, among the craggy inlets of 
Brittany, or along the high-roads and rivers which 
lead to the gates of Paris. But every where a noise- | 
less, secret, but ubiquitous negotiation was speeding 
with never an instant’s pause to accomplish the work | 
which lansquenettes and riders, pikemen and carabi- | 
neers were contending for on a hundred battle-fields 
and amidst a din of arms which for a quarter of a cen- 
tury had been the regular hive of human industry. 
For nearly a generation of mankind, Germans and Hol- 
ljanders, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Scotchmen, Irish- | 
men, Spaniards, and Italians seemed to be born into | 
the world mainly to fight for or against a system of | 
universal monarchy, conceived for his own benefit by 
a quiet old man who passed his days at a writing desk 
in a remote corner of Europe.”— Vol. III. p. 42. 


But the Netherlanders needed, in the great 
struggle which they were to adventure, a states- 
man and a soldier to guide their dubious poli- | 
ties and lead their armies. Since the murder | 
of William the Silent it was a matter of doubt | 
whether such a man or pair of men, if the two | 
requisites could not be combined in one, was to | 
befound. But Providence is provident. Rare- 
ly at a great crisis in human history is a man | 
needed when he is not to be found. Woe in- 
deed for the times when a leader is wanted and 
noneisathand! For the Netherlands the ques- 
tion was, Would there be a statesman and a sol- 
dier ready to make use of this golden opportu- | 
nity? Mr. Motley thus answers this question : 


“There was a statesman ripe and able who, since | 
the death of the Taciturn, had been growing steadily | 
in the estimation of his countrymen, and who already | 
was paramount in the councils of the States-General. 
There was a soldier, still very young, who was pos- 
sessed of the strongest hereditary claims to the confi- 
dence and affection of the United Provinces, and who | 
had been passing a studious youth in making himself 
worthy of his father and his country. Fortunately, 


| father’s death. 


|renne, Marlborough, and Wellington. 


| ance of the spade. 
| of Spain and France jeered at his soldiers, whom 
| they saw patiently digging like mere boors and 
| day-laborers instead of careering about with 


too, the statesman and the soldier were working most 
harmoniously together. John of Olden-Barneveld, 
with his great experience and vast and steady intel- 
lect, stood side by side with young Maurice of Nassau 
at this important crisis in the history of the new com- 
monwealth. At length the twig was becoming the 
tree—tandem jit surculus arbor—according to the device 
assumed by the son of William the Silent after his 
The Netherlands had sore need of a 
practical soldier to contend with the scientific and 
professional tyrants against whom they had so long 
been struggling, and Maurice, although so young, was 
pre-eminently a practical man. He was no enthusi- 
ast; he was no poet. He was at that period certainly 
no politician. Not often at the age of twenty has a 
man devoted himself for years to pure mathematics 
for the purpose of saving his country. Yet this was 
Maurice’s scheme. Four years long and more, when 
most other youths in his position and at that epoch 
would have been alternating between frivolous pleas- 
ures and brilliant exploits in the field, the young prince 


| had spent laborious days and nights with the learned 
| Simon Stevinus of Bruges. 


The scientific work which 


| they composed in common, the credit of which the 


master assigned to the pupil, might have been more 


| justly attributed perhaps to the professor than to the 


prince, but it is certain that Maurice was an api schol- 
ar.”—Vol. III. pp. 2, 3. 

Here we are fairly introduced to Maurice of 
Nassau, son of the Silent One, who was des- 
tined to play so important a part in the history of 
the coming years. Maurice should be ranked, 
if not in the first class of great generals—to 
which it would be hard to add a fourth name 
to the three of Hannibal, Frederick, and Napo- 


| leon—at least high in the second class, wherein 
| belong the names of Gustavus Adolphus, Tu- 


If he 
had wielded the great armies and mighty re- 
sources at the disposal of Napoleon it is hard to 
say how great a general he would not have be- 
come. 

Mr. Motley* gives a graphic sketch of the 
constitution of an army of this time. One won- 
ders at first that battles were won and sieges 
waged by such forces, until he remembers that 
the forces of the offense and defense were of 
about the same numbers and quality. Maurice 
really founded the modern school of military 
science. -He first appreciated the importance 
of portable fire-arms. * Those which he had 
were of the rudest ; but he made admirable use 
of them. What he would have done with 
American rifles, Prussiam needle- guns, and 
French Chassepéts one can only conjecture. 
He, moreover, first of any general since the 
old Roman days, perceived the military import- 
The high-mettled chivalry 


sword and lance. But somehow they found 


| sword and spear overmatched by spade and 


mattock ; and, moreover, when need was, these 
dull diggers were found to make good use of 
warlike weapons, 

If we had space to present a detailed account 
of military exploits we could hardly do better 
than quote in full Mr. Motley’s stirring descrip- 
tion of one of the earliest enterprises of Maurice, 


 * Vol. iii. pp. 92-99. 
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the surprise and capture of the Castle of Breda. 
The city was an important strategical point, and 
was, moreover, the patrimonial inheritance of 
Maurice. There was thus a twofold reason 
why it should be wrest: 1 from the Spaniards. 
In February, 1590, Maurice was visited by one 
Adrian Van der Berg, a boatman who had been 
wont to supply the castle with turf for fuel. 
His boat had so often gone in and out of the 
castle that nobody would suspect it of any hos- 
tile intent. Now if some scores of men could 
be hidden away in it, they would be able to 
surprise the strong-hold. Maurice caught at 
the suggestion, and intrusted the execution of 
the plan to Charles de Heraugiere, who selected 
threescore and eight men for the work. These, 
with himself and his lieutenant, Matthew Held, 
making seventy men in all, went on board the 
vessel, which was apparently filled with blocks 
of turf, and packed themselves closely in the 
hold. Their voyage was perilous, “for the 
winter wind, thick with fog and sleet, blew di- 
rectly down the river, bringing with it huge 
blocks of ice, and scooping the water out of the 
dangerous shallows, so as to render the vessel 
at any moment liable to be stranded. From 
Monday night till Thursday morning these sev- 
enty Hollanders lay packed like herrings in the 
hold of their little vessel, suffering from hunger, 
thirst, and deadly cold.” 
ing they crept on shore, and warmed themselves 
at a lonely castle, and then at an hour before 
midnight re-embarked, and sailed on for two 
more days. On Saturday afternoon the vessel 
—a turf-boat to all appearance, but with three- 
score and ten stout Hollanders stowed away ir 


its hold—got fairly up to the innermost water- | 


gate of the castle, where the boat was duly ex- 
amined by an officer, who only saw the stacks 
of turf whereof the freezing garrison were in 
sore want; of the seventy lying hid within a 
few feet of him he suspected nothing, other- 
wise their lives would not have been worth a 
penny purchase. In passing through the wa- 
ter-gate the vessel ran upon an obstruction 
and sprung a leak, so ‘that the water in the 
hold, where the seventy lay packed, was knee- 
deep. The garrison, cheered by the prospect of 
fuel, dragged the boat through, made her fast 
to the guard-house, and began to unload the 


welcome turf. The seventy came well-nigh de- | 


tection. They had all caught cold, and seemed 
likely to set up an irrepressible coughing and 
sneezing, which would have betrayed all. Stout 
Matthew Held had the worst catarrh, and, 
doubting whether he could restrain a cough or 
sneeze, gave his dagger to his nearest compan- 
ion, begging him to stab him to the heart 
should he see the paroxysm coming on. But 
the wary skipper on deck began to have the 
pumps worked so vehemently as to drown the 
noise, and also hurried on the unloading of the 
turf. At last, saying that enough had been 
unloaded to warm the garrison for that night, 
he managed by aid of a few stivers for drink- 
money to get rid of his unwelcome aids, and 





On the third morn- | 


| the seventy were left to adventure their enter. 
| prise. So at midnight Heraugiere marshaled 
{his men, dividing them into two companies, 
| one under himself to attack the main guard. 
| house, the other to seize the arsenal of the for- 
tress. How they sped is told dramatically by 
| Mr. Motley. The upshot was that these seven- 
ty, without the loss of a man, captured the castle 
held by five times their number of the famous 
musketeers of Italy, reputed to be the best sol- 
diers of the time. 

Another brilliant battle-piece describes the 
|famous fight at Ivry, of which the idea of 
| most men is derived from Macaulay’s brilliant 
| ballad. We, who have had occasion to study 

up the details of the great actions lately waged 
| upon our soil, find it hard to gain so clear an 
|idea of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Get- 
_tysburg, or the Five Forks, as we can obtain 
from the account which Mr. Motley presents of 
| the action fought well-nigh three centuries ago 
| upon the banks of the Seine. 

If we were to select the best battle-piece in 
these volumes it would probably be that of the 
| action at Nieuport, fought early in July, 1600, 
| wherein Maurice won a great victory out of 
the very jaws of destruction. This battle, 
| though fought by less than 20,000 men on each 
| side, stands as the first of the great actions 
waged upon the principles of modern warfare, 
wherein the result was decided by the brain of 
the general rather than by the nerve of the sol- 
dier. Here, for the first time, the three great 
} arms of an army—infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
| lery—were fairly handled by one leader. In 
' Nieuport lay, potentially, Marengo and Au 
| terlitz, Lutzen and Blenheim, Wagram and 
Waterloo, Gettysburg and Nashville. 

The student of military history will read with 
especial interest the account of the siege of 
Ostend, begun in 1601 and lasting almost three 
|and a quarter years. The problem for offense 
by the Spaniards and defense by the Nether- 
landers was that of the attack upon and main- 
tenance of an open town, defended only by 
earth-works and outlying posts. In it were in- 
volved all the principles wrought out within 
our own day at Sebastopol, Charleston, and 
Petersburg. 

War seemed, indeed, at this epoch to be the 
natural condition of mankind, not merely upon 
| the Scheldt and the Seine, but upon what was 
then the far-away region of the Danube, where 
Moslem and Christian were striving for unholy 
mastery. Both ends of Europe were ablaze at 
once. There were not Germans enough every 
year for the consumption of the Turk and the 
| Pope and the Republic, and other potentates 
and powers. So it happened that for a brief 
space the sweepings of Frenchmen, Spaniards, 
Italians, and Germans were tossed into Hun- 
gary. A single scene, narrated by Mr. Mot- 
ley, gives us something of an idea of the war- 
fare waged upon the Danube: 


“The warriors grown gray in the religious wars of 
France astonished the pagans on the Danube by a va- 
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riety of crimes and cruelties such as Christians only 
could imagine. Thus, while the forces of the Sultan 
were besieging Buda, a detachment of these ancient 
Leaguers lay in Pappa, a fortified town not far from 
Raab, which Archduke Maximilian had taken by storm 
two years before. Finding their existence monoto- 
nous and payments unpunctual, they rose upon the 
vovernor, Michael Maroti, and then entered into a 
treaty with the Turkish commander outside the walls. 
Bringing all the principal citizens of the town, thei~ 
wives and children, and all their movable property 
into the market-place, they offered to sell the lot, in- 
cluding the governor, for a thousand rix-dollars. The 
bargain was struck, and the Turk, paying him all his 
cash on hand and giving hostages for the remainder, 
carried off six hundred of the men and women, prom- 
ising soon to return and complete the transaction. 
Meanwhile the imperial general, Schwartzenberg, 
came before the place, urging the mutineers with 
promises of speedy payment, and with appeals to 
their sense of shame, to abstain from the disgraceful 
work. He might as well have preached to the wild 
swine swarming in the adjacent forests. Siege there- 
upon was laid to the place. In a sortie the brave 
Schwartzenberg was killed, but Colonitz coming up 
in force the mutineers were locked up in the town 
which they had seized, and the Turk never came to 
their relief. Famine drove them at last to choose be- 
tween surrender and a desperate attempt to cut their 
way out. They took the bolder course, and were all 
either killed or captured. And now—the mutineers 
having given the Turk this lesson in Christian honor 
toward captives—their comrades and the rest of the 
imperial forces showed them the latest and most ap- 
proved Christian method of treating mutineers, Sey- 
eral hundred of tHe prisoners were distributed among 
the nationalities composing the army, to be dealt with 
at pleasure. The honest Germans were the most 
straightforward of all toward their portion of the pris- 
oners, for they shot them down at once without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. But the Lorrainers, the remainder 
of the French troops, the Walloons, and especially the 
Hungarians—whose conntrymen and women had been 
sold into captivity—all vied with each other in the in- 
vention of cruelties at which the soul sickens, and 
which the pen almost refuses to depict.”—Vol. IV. 
pp. 5ST, 5S. 

Nor was the war confined to Europe. In 
the far-off Indian Ocean and its islands Span- 
iards, Portuguese, and Netherlanders fought 
with varying fortunes, for in those sunny seas 
“the same fishermen and fighting men whom 
we have seen sailing forth from Zeeland and 
Friesland to confront the dangers of either pole 
were now contending in the Indian seas with 
the Portuguese monopolists of the tropics.” 
These stirring episodes find place in Mr. Mot- 
ley’s history. That, for instance, wherein the 
Dutch skipper, Wolfert Hermann, with five lit- 


tle trading vessels manned by three hundred | 


souls, pitched into the great fleet of the Portu- 
guese admiral Mendoza, twenty-five vessels in 
all, the flag-ship alone being in men and guns 
of greater force than all the Dutch vessels; 
fairly routed it, sinking several ships, and for- 
cing the others to seek refuge in flight. 

The fighting in the Indies was for the right 
of trade to those regions, the monopoly of which 
was claimed by Spain and Portugal in virtue 
of papal bulls, the validity of which the Prot- 
estants of the Netherlands were by no means 
disposed to admit. The main exportable pro- 
duct of these regions was spices, and just now 
notably cloves. Pepper and ginger, nutmegs, 
cassia, and mace were but vulgar drugs, pre- 


cious as they were already to the world and the 
world’s commerce, compared with this most 
magnificent spice. King Cotton was not then 
fairly born. King Clove filled the throne of 
commerce, There were but five of the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago which produced this 
precious spice, the two principal being Ternate 
and Tydor. 


“The world,” says Mr. Motley, ‘“‘had lived 1n for- 
mer ages very comfortably without cloves. But by 
the beginning of the seventeenth century that odorif- 
e.vus pistil had been the cause of so many pitched 
battles and obstinate wars, of so much vituperation, 
negotiation, and intriguing, that the world’s destiny 
seemed to have almost become dependent upon the 
growth of a particular gillyflower. Out of its sweet- 
ness had grown such bitterness among great nations 
as not torrents of blood could wash away. A com- 
monplace condiment enough it seems to us now, eas- 
ily to be dispensed with, and not worth purchasing at 
a thousand human lives or so the cargo, but it was 
once the great prize jo be struggled for by civilized 
nations. From that fervid earth, warmed from within 
by volcanic heat, and basking ever beneath the equa- 
torial sun, arose vapors as deadly to human life as 
the fruits were exciting and delicious to human 
senses. Yet the atmosphere of pestiferous fragrance 
had attracted rather than repelled. The poisonous 
delights of the climate, added to the perpetual and va- 
rious warfare for its productions, spread a strange 
fascination around those fatal isles. Especially Ter- 
nate and Tydor were objects of unending strife. Chi- 
nese, Malays, Persians, Arabs, had struggled centu- 
ries long for their possession ; those races successive- 
ly or simultaneously ruling these and adjacent por- 
tions of the Archipelago. The great geographical dis- 
coveries at the close of the fifteenth century had, how- 
ever, changed the aspect of India and of the world. 
The Portuguese adventurers found two rival kings in 


| the two precious islands, and by ingeniously protect- 


ing one of these potentates and poisoning the other, 
soon made themselves masters of the field. The clove 
trade was now entirely in the hands of the strangers 
from the antipodes. Goa became the great mart of 


| the lucrative traffic, and thither came Chinese, Arabs, 


Moors, and other Oriental traders to be supplied from 
the Portuguese monopoly. Two-thirds of the spices, 
however, found their way directly to Europe.”— Vol. 


| IV. pp. 245, 246. 


The fighting for cloves furnishes many strik- 
ing episodes in the history of this long conflict. 
The net result was that the Portuguese, for the 
time at least, ‘‘ were driven entirely out of the 
Moluccas, save the island of Timos, where they 
held a not very important citadel; and that the 
Dutch East India Company were left in posses- 
sion of the whole field. The Moluccas and the 
clove-trade were its own, and the Dutch Repub- 
lic had made manifest to the world that more 
potent instruments had now been devised for the 
parceling out of the New World than papal de- 
crees, although signed by the immaculate hand 
of a Borgia.” 

Mr. Motley has fairly grasped the true idea of 
history. He tells indeed of battles and sieges, 
of cabals, intrigues, and revolutions , of those 
noted events which when condensed into tables 
form the bony frame-work of history. But the 
men who acted parts in the great drama are not 
in his view mere lay-figures, or even players who 
might to-day enact one part and to-morrow an- 
other. They are living beings, to set forth whom 
as they lived and moved is a part of his work. 
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For these men, moreover, he has a strong liking 
or dislike, which he is by no means chary in 
expressing. Herein he differs, pole-wide apart, 
from Prescott, with whom it has become a habit 
to measure him—for no other reason that we can 
see than that both happen to be Americans. No 
two men could well be more different; and no 
histories could well be more diverse than those 
which they have written. Prescott really cared 
nothing for the men of whom he wrote, more 
than if they had been so many soulless puppets. 
He undertook to redact what others had told | 
of their doings; not to discover and declare 

what they were and what they did. If his au-| 
thorities were. reliable—as in the case of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and measurably in the case 
of Pizarro—he writes true history ; if, as in the 
case of Cortez, his authorities are worthless, the 
history, as such, isof novalue. Prescott in some | 
respects finds his best parallel in Gibbon; but | 
with this great distinction, that Gibbon, while | 
caring nothing for the result, carefully weighed | 
his authorities. He would not allow them—at | 
least not without due notification—to lie on his | 
pages. Prescott gives Cortez, Bernal Diaz, and | 
the rest of them, the largest liberty in this re- | 
spect. If it were worth while to measure one | 
historian with another, Motley should be meas- | 
ured with Macaulay and Carlyle. But here, 
while there are strong points of resemblance, 


there are still stronger of difference. Macau- | 


lay, in his brilliant fragment, is a special pleader | 
always carried away by his devotion to a cause 
—that cause being British Whiggery ; Carlyle | 


every where, but notably in his life of Freder- | 
ick, is overborne by the fancy—which he took | 
up in his later and feebler days—of Hero Wor- | 
ship, which is in effect that every man—Napo- | 
leon being the single exception—who has done 

any thing notable is an idol before whom all | 
weaker men should bow. All three of these | 
historians introduce the dramatic element into | 
their delineations of character. The idea is no | 
new one. Historians of all ages have laid them- | 
selves out in the production of elaborate speeches | 
which their characters might have been supposed | 
to utter. Those given by the Greek and Latin | 
writers, which our school-boys are wont to de- | 
claim in an English version, are sheer fabrica- | 
tions. It is not quite easy to know from Mac- | 
aulay’s abstracts how much belongs to him, and | 
how much to the reputed speakers. Carlyle | 
puts so much of himself into his reputed docu- 
ments as to leave the reader in doubt as to their 
veritableness. Motley from the first struck upon 
the true method in this regard. ‘‘ No person- 
age,” he says, in the Preface to the opening vol- | 
ume, “in these pages is made to write or speak 
any words save those which, on the best histor- 
ical evidence, he is known to have written or 
spoken.” 

No other historian, we venture to say, has 
revivified so many dead men—has put life into | 
so many dry bones—as has Mr. Motley. We 
know the men of whom he speaks, dead though 
they are for well-nigh three centuries, better 





than we ..o those who now live and act. Aly, 
is for us more real than Hood; Alexander of 
Parma than Lee; Granvelle than Alexander 
Stephens; Philip II. than Jefferson Davis ; the 
Duke of Lerma than Judah Benjamin; Spino- 
la than Beauregard; Maurice of Nassau than 
Grant; Philip III. than Andrew Johnson: 
even William the Silent than Abraham Lip- 
coln, 

In the great gallery of historic portraits 
sketched by Mr. Motley the first place must 
surely be given to Philip II. of Spain. §o 
thoroughly is it wrought out as the story ‘goes 


/on that the reader may fairly anticipate the 
| elaborate summation given at the close of his 
| reign. 


In September, 1598, the King, now 
seventy years old, lay dying in the palace clois- 


| ter of the Escorial in tortures such as few men 


have ever endured. He had long been racked 
with the gout; and now ulcers which had 
formed on the breast and joints were opened, 
and the result was that innumerable swarms of 
vermin were generated, which literally devour- 
ed him alive. ‘‘ That the grave-worms should 
do their office before soul and body were part- 
ed,” says Mr. Motley, ‘‘ was a torment such as 
the imagination of Dante might have invented 
for the lowest depths of his Inferno.” 

And yet, did we not know the edifying ends 


which murderers so often make, we might won- 


der at the manner in which Philip bore his 
agony and met the King of Terrors. ‘‘ No tor- 
ture,” says Mr. Motley, “ever invented by Tor- 
quemada or Peter Titelman to serve the venge- 
ance of Philip and his ancestors or the Pope 
against the heretics of Italy or Flanders could 
exceed in acuteness the agonies which the 
Most Catholic King was now called upon to 
endure. And not one of the long line of mar- 
tyrs who by the decree of Charles or Philip 
had been strangled, beheaded, burned, or bur- 
ied alive, ever faced a death of lingering tor- 
ment with more perfect fortitude, or was sus- 
tained by more ecstatic visions of heavenly mer- 
cy, than was now the case with the great mon- 
arch of Spain.” 

After lying for ten days on his back, a mass 
of sores and corruption, his confessor told him 
that the only possible issue of his malady would 
be death. Philip thanked him most benignant- 
ly for the frankness which had removed all 
doubts from his mind, and thus enabled him to 
give his thoughts to the question of his eternal 
welfare. The first thing to be done was to 
send a courier to the Pope beseeching his 
benediction. This of course was not wanting. 
Then the King made his general confession, 
which lasted three whole days, his confessor 
having by the monarch’s request drawn up 4 
full and searching interrogatory. There was, 
it would seem, little to confess, He had never, 
he averred, consciously done wrong to any one; 
if he had ever committed an act of injustice ii 
was unwittingly, or because he had been de- 
ceived in the circumstances. He lived three 
weeks after this, enduring terrible tortures, 
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which, according to unimpeached testimony, 
no saint could have borne with more gentle 
resignation, angelic patience, and benignity 
and thoughtfulness for others. He derived 
great consolation from the Holy Sacrament, 
which was frequently administered to him, and 
from the relics of saints, of which he had a 


large collection, whose genuineness was thor- | 


oughly vouched for. A bone of St. Alban, 
presented to him by the Pope, an arm of St. 
Vincent of Ferrara, and a knee-bone of St. 
Sebastian were among the most precious of 
these, and with them he was wont to rub his 
yerminous ulcers. After giving careful direc- 
tions for his funeral he said: ‘‘ Having gov- 


erned my kingdom for forty years, I now give | 


it back, in the seventy-first year of my age, to 
God Almighty, to whom it belongs, recom- 
mending my soul into his blessed hands, that 
His Divine Majesty may do what he pleases 
therewith.” Among other things he directed 
that thirty thousand masses should be said for 
his soul, five hundred slaves liberated from the 
galleys, and five hundred maidens provided 
with marriage portions. He then produced a 
written document which he handed to his son 


and successor, with the words, ‘‘ Herein you | 
Then he | 


” 


will learn how to govern kingdoms. 
produced the very scourge wherewith his father 
Charles V. was wont to flagellate himself during 


his retreat at the monastery of Juste, whereon | 


were still, after more than forty years, traces 
of the imperial blood. Having thus taken 


leave of worldly affairs he received the rite | 
of extreme unction, and for days thereafter lay | 


upon his couch of unutterable pain, listening to 
the reading of pious works. When the supreme 


hour drew near he begged those about him to | 


repeat the dying words of our Saviour on the 
cross, in order that he might hear them and 
repeat them in his heart as his sonl was taking 
flight. His father’s crucifix was placed in his 
hands, and he said, ‘‘I die like a good Catho- 
lic in faith and obedience to the holy Roman 
Church.” Hen a faintness came over him, 
and the attendants covered his face, thinking 
him dead, But he suddenly started up, kissed 
the cross, and fell back again into agony. The 
priests thought that he had experienced not a 
paroxysm of pain but a celestial vision. He 
never spoke again, though he survived for some 
hours, and at length breathed his last at five 
o'clock on the morning of Sunday the 13th of 
September, 1598. 

Of the monarch who thus died in the odor 
of sanctity, Mr. Motley, after having passed in 
rapid review over the leading characteristics of 
his long reign, says, in summation: 


. 
“His power was absolute. 
one might as well dismiss any attempt at specifica- 


With this single phrase 


tion. He made war or peace at will with foreign na- 
tions. He had power of life and death over all his 
subjects. He had unlimited control of their worldly 
goods. Ashe claimed supreme jurisdiction over their 
religious opinions also, he was master of their minds, 
bodies, and estates. As a matter of course, he nomin- 
ated and removed at will every executive function- 


ary, every judge, every magistrate, every military or 
civil officer; and moreover, he not only selected, ac- 
cording to the license tacitly conceded to him by the 
pontiff, every archbishop, bishop, and other Church 
dignitary, but, through his great influence at Rome, 
he named most of the cardinals, and thus controlled 
the election of the popes. The whole machinery of 
society, political, ecclesiastical, military, was in his 
single hand.... i 

‘“*His power was unlimited. A man endowed with 
genius and virtue, and possessing the advantages of 
4 consummate education, could have perhaps done 
little more than attempt vo mitigate the general mis- 
ery, and to remove some of its causes. For it is one 
of the most pernicious dogmas of the despotic system, 
| and the one which the candid student of history soon- 

est discovers to be false, that the masses of mankind 
are to look to any individual, however exalted by 
birth or intellect, for their redemption. Woe to the 
world if the nations are never to learn that their fate 
is and ought to be in their own hands; that their in- 
stitutions, whether liberal or despotic, are the result 
of the national biography and of thé national charac- 
ter, not the work of a few individuals whose names 
| have been preserved by capricious Accident as heroes 
}and legislators. Yet there is no doubt that, while 
comparatively powerless for good, the individual des- 
| pot is capable of almost infinite mischief. There have 
{ been few men known to history who have been able 
to accomplish by their own exertions so vast an 
amount of evil as the king who had just died. If 
Philip possessed a single virtue it has eluded the con- 
scientious research of the writer of these pages. If 
there are vices—as possibly there are—from which he 
was exempt, it is because it is not permitted to human 
nature to attain perfection even in evil. The only 
| plausible explanation—for palliation there is none— 
of his infamous career is that the man really believed 
himself not a king but a god. He was placed so high 
above his fellow-creatures as, in good faith perhaps, 
to believe himself incapable of doing wrong; so that, 
whether indulging his passions or enforcing through- 
out the world his religious and political dogmas, he 
| was ever conscious of embodying divine inspirations 
and elemental laws. When providing for the as 
sination of a monarch, or commanding the massacre 
of a townful of Protestants; when trampling on every 
oath by which a human being can bind himself; when 
laying desolate with fire and sword, during more than 
a generation, the provinces which he had inherited as 
his private property, or in carefully maintaining the 
flames of civil war in foreign kingdoms which he 
hoped to acquire; while maintaining over all Chris- 
tendom a gigantic system of bribery, corruption, and 
espionage, keeping the noblest names of England and 
Scotland on his pension-lists of traitors, and impover- 
ishing his exchequer with the wages of iniquity paid 
in France to men of all degrees, from princes of blood 
like Guise and Mayenne down to the obscurest of 
country squires, he ever felt that these base or bloody 
deeds were not crimes, but the simple will of the god- 
bead of which he was a portion. He never doubted 
that the extraordinary theological system which he 
spent his life in enforcing with fire and sword was 
right, for it was a part of himeelf.... 

“Of this perfect despotism Philip was thus the sole 
administrator. Certainly he looked upon his mission 
with seriousness, and was industrious in performing 
his royal functions. But this earnestness and serious- 
| ness were, in truth, his darkest vices; for the most 

frivolous voluptuary that ever wore a crown would 
never have compassed a thousandth part of the evil 
which was Philip’s life-work. It was because he was 
a believer in himself, and in what he called his relig- 
ion, that he was enabled to perpetrate such a long 
catalogue of crimes. When an humbie malefactor is 
brought before an ordinary court of justice, it is not 
often, in any age or country, that he escapes the pil- 
lory or the gallows because, from his own point of 
view, his actions, instead of being criminal, have been 
commendable, and becanse the multitude and conti- 
nuity of his offenses prove him to have been sincere. 
| And because anointed monarchs are amenable to no 


f- 
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human tribunal, save to that terrible assize which the 
People, bursting its chain from time to time in the 
course of the ages, sets up for the trial of its oppress- 


ors, and which is called Revolution, it is the more im- | 


portant for the great interests of humanity that before 
the judgment-seat of History a crown should be no 
protection to its wearer. There is no plea to the juris- 
diction of history, if history be true to itself. As for 
the royal criminal called Philip IL., his life is his ar- 
raignment, and these volumes will have been written 
in vain if a specification is now required.... 

“For indeed it seems like mere railing to specify 
his crimes. Their very magnitude and unbroken con- 
tirtuity, together with their impunity, give them al- 
most the appearance of inevitable phenomena. 
horrible monotony of his career stupefies the mind 
until it is ready to accept the principle of evil as the 
fundamental law of the worid. 

“His robberies, like his murders, were colossal. 
The vast system of confiscation set up in the Nether- 
lands was sufficient to reduce unnumbered innocent 
families to beggary, although powerless to break the 
spirit of civil and religious liberty, or to pay the ex- 
penses of subjugating a people. Not often in the 
world’s history have so many thousand individuals 
been plundered by a foreign tyrant for no crime, save 
that they were rich enough to be worth robbing. For 
it can never be too often repeated that those confisca- 
tions and extortions were perpetrated upon Catholics 
as well as Protestants, monarchists as well as rebels; 
the possession of property making proof of orthodoxy 
or of loyalty well-nigh impossible. 

“Falsehood was the great basis of the king's char- 
acter, which perhaps derives its chief importance, as 
a political and psychological study, from this very 
fact. Could the great schoolmaster of iniquity for the 
sovereigns and politicians of the south have lived to 
witness the practice of the monarch who had most 
laid to heart the precepts of the ‘ Prince,’ he would 
have felt that he had not written in vain, and that his 
great paragon of successful falsehood, Ferdinand of 


Arragon, had been surpassed by the great-grandson. 


For the ideal perfection of pertidy, foreshadowed by 
the philosopher who died in the year of Philip's birth, 
was thoroughly embodied at last by this potentate. 
Certainly Nicholas Macchiavelli could have hoped for 
no more docile pupil. That all men are vile, that they 
are liars, scoundrels, poltroons, and idiots alike—ever 


ready to deceive and yet easily to be duped, and that | 


he only is fit to be king who excels his kind in the 
arts of deception; by this great maxim of the Floren- 
tine Philip was ever guided. And those well-known 
texts of hypocrisy, strewn by the same hand, had 
surely not fallen on stony ground when received into 
Philip’s royal soul.... 

“Tt is at least a consolation to reflect that a career 
controlled by such principles came to an ignominious 
close. Had the mental capacity of this sovereign been 
equal to his criminal intent, even greater woe might 
have befallen the world. But his intellect was less 
than’mediocre. His passion for the bureau, his slavery 
to routine, his puerile ambition personally to superin- 
tend detatls which could have been a thousand times 
better administered by subordinates, proclaimed every 
day the narrowness of his mind. His diligence in 
reading, writing, and commenting upon dispatches 
may excite admiration only where there has been no 
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| is Philip II. convicted before the tribunal of impartiy 
| posterity of every crime charged , 


J in his indictmen; 
| He lived seventy-one years and three months: }, 


reigned forty-three years. He endured the martyra m 
| Of his last illness with the heroism of a saint, and die; 
| in the certainty of immortal bliss as the reward of his 
| life of evil."—Vol. IV. pp. 584-543, 
| Philip divided his great dominions. Flanders 
|and the Netherlands were bestowed upon his 
| daughter Isabella, whose mother was the daugh. 
ter of the late Henry II.’of France. It was 
claimed by Philip that Isabella was the true heir 
to the French crown, the Salic law, excluding 
| females from the succession, being a ‘‘ pure in 
| vention.” Philip also laid claim to the throne 
| of France for himself upon various grounds, |; 
| was asserted and currently believed that he had 
| proposed to unite all these claims by taking to 
| wife his own daughter, and that he had applied 
| to the Pope for a dispensation to that effect 
| Monstrous as was the assertion, it was not with 
out some show of probability. The monarch, jt 
was said, who had taken to wife a girl of four. 
teen already solemnly affianced to his son, and 
who had long afterward married his own niece, 
could have no great scruples in taking one ste 
| further within the forbidden degrees of con- 
| sanguinity. This charge, we think, has not 
| been sybstantiated. At all events the plan 
| was not carried out, and the hand of Isabella 
was bestowed upon her cousin, the Archduke 
| Albert of Austria, who was also a Cardinal and 
| Archbishop of Toledo, but had received a dis- 
| pensation from his priestly vows, so that he 
| might contract this marriage. Philip also 
| formally renounced his claims upon the French 
| throne, Henry of Navarre having been recon- 
| ciled to the Church and become a good Catho- 
lic—or at least as good a Catholic as he had 
ever been a Protestant. 

Spain and the Indies were given to Philip 
III., the son of the dying monarch. The In- 
dies then meant all America, whether laved by 
the Atlantic or the Pacific; all the islands of 
the two western oceans, whose Waters were a 
sacred highway to be traversed by no keel un- 
less duly authorized by the European sovereign 
of the Indies; besides unknown tracts in Asia 
and Africa. The mother of Philip III. was the 
niece of his father, Philip II. The Prince bore 
in body and mind the penalty of this infraction 
of the laws of nature. For the first seven years 
of his life it was doubtful whether he would live 





opportunity of judging of his labors by personal in- 
spection. Those familiar with the dreary displays of 
his penmanship must admit that such work could have 


been at least as well done by a copying clerk of aver- | 


age capacity. His ministers were men of respectable 
ability, but he imagined himself, as he advanced in 
life, far superior to any counselor that he could possi- 
bly select, and was accustomed to consider himself the 
first statesman in the world. 

‘* His reign was a thorough and disgraceful failure. 
He had spent his life in fighting with the spirit of the 
age—that invincible power of which hé had not the 
faintest conception—while the utter want of adapta- 
tion of his means to his ends often bordered, not on 
the ludicrous, but the insane..... 

“If there be such a thing as Historical evidence, then 


from week to week. He was afflicted during 
childhood with a perpetual cutaneous disease— 
itch or leprosy, or something of the kind. How- 
ever, he outgrew this, and came to be a tolerably 
healthy young man, with pink cheeks, flaxen 
hair, and melancholy, stupid eyes. His early 
years were miserable enough. He stood in per- 
petual dread of his father. The dark tragedy 
which had ten years before his birth cost the 
life of his half-brother Don Carlos, with all the 
exaggerations which were then believed, and 
which Schiller has wrought into immortal form, 
could not have been unknown to him, One 
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man alone was somewhat kind to the poor 
Prince. This was his chamberlain, the Mar- 
quis of Denia, who was wont to furnish him 
with a little pocket-money, and went with him 
on shooting excursions, the only indulgence 
permitted to him. Philip II. was jealous of 
even these slight kindnesses, and sent Denia 
away. But no sooner were the eyes of Philip 
closed than the new sovereign sent for Denia, 


created him Duke of Lerma, made him member | 
of the Privy Council, master of the horse, and | 


first gentleman of the bedchamber. In fact, 
the favorite of Philip became the real ruler of 
Spain ; the poor young king was a cipher, and 
had no desire to be any thing else. When 
Lerma, as first valet, had brought him his shirt 
in the morning, seen to it that his bed was 
made, and that his clothing for the day was 
laid out, the monarch was satisfied for the 
time, provided always that his four daily meals 
of meats and pastry were properly prepared. 

The chapter in which Mr. Motley sketches 
the social and industrial condition of Spain 
during the reign of Philip III. will compare 
fayorably with that famous one wherein Ma- 
caulay describes the condition of England half 
a century later. If we were to sum up the 
whole in a sentence, we should say that Spain 
had then become infected with the two diseases 
from which she has never recovered—Laziness 
and Lying, with their inevitable consequences, 
Theft, Cheating, and Beggary. The chapters 
also in which are set forth the industrial and 
social condition of the Netherlands are full of 
instruction. The upshot is that, in spite of the 
enormous burdens of the war, the Dutch, by 
patient industry and bold trade, earned more 
than they spent, and so grew richer from year 
to year. 

The History of the Netherlands is indeed es- 
sentially a tragedy; but, like all true tragedies, 
there is a vein of comedy running through. it. 
Of the main actors in this drama, Henry of 
Navarre was undoubtedly the Garrick. We 
have heretofore styled him ‘‘ heroic ;” but the 
epithet must be received with many grains of 
allowance. He was an actor who could enter 
into the spirit of any part. Of his tragic réles 
we have not here space to speak. His finest 
bit of comic acting was certainly his conversion 
toCatholicism. For reasons of state it was de- 
cided that he should be “ converted,” and the 
time for this operation was fixed for the 23d 
of July, 1593. On this day for six mortal hours 
the tough Béarnese listened to the learned ex- 
poundings of doctors and theologians ; then ris- 
ing from his knees he thanked them for the new 
light which had been shed upon his soul; said 
that in the privacy of his own closet he would 
invoke the guidance of the Holy Ghost, and 
would next day announce the result. Early 
next day, clad all in white satin, he presented 
himself at the portals of the cathedral, wherein 
were seated the Archbishop of Bourges and 
other gorgeous prelates. ‘‘ Who are you, and 
what do you want?” queried the Archbishop. 
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**T am the King,” meekly replied the heretic 
| Béarnese, “and I demand of you to be re- 
ceived into the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
| Church.” And then, throw'»g himself upon his 
knees, he solemnly renounscd henceforward and 
forever all heresy, promising to live and die in 
| the Catholic faith. How soon, and by what 
means he was to die, no man then could dream. 
| Then, making his way through the great crowd, 
he knelt before the high altar, and, while the 
solemn ceremony of the mass was enacted, beat 
| himself upon the breast at the proper moment, 
in a manner edifying to behold. Meanwhile 
he had found time to write to his mistress, or 
|rather to one of them. He was sick of the 
whole business. But he was going to have a 
| talk with the bishops, a hundred of whom were 
| bothering him, who would make him hate Saint 
| Denis as heartily as his mistress hated Mantes. 
| However, to-morrow he was to take the peril- 
ous leap. Meanwhile he sent a million of 
kisses to his dear mistress. 

Henry couid play in farce as well as in trag- 
edy or comedy. As evidence take a single 
scene. ‘The time is 1596—three years after 
Henry’s ‘‘conversion.” The Béarnese, now 
become a good enough Catholic for the Pope, 
and having been duly anointed King of France 
with a mixture of several kinds of most mirac- 
| ulous oils, was not yet orthodox enough to pass 

muster with Philip II., who had yet some years 
of life in him, which he employed most relig- 
| iously in stirring up disputes with France. Con- 
sequently Henry kept up a sort of alliance, of- 
| fensive and defensive, with Elizabeth of England 
| and the Dutch States. In fact, the negotiations 
with Elizabeth took a quite amatory form, 
though the ‘* vestal Queen” was old enough to 
be the mother of the most unvestal King, being 
| quite twenty years his senior. At this time Eliz- 
| abeth had occasion to write to Henry through 
her special envoy, Sir Henry Umton. The King 
| received the letters with rapture. Heaving a 
deep sigh he exclaimed to the Embassador, “ Ah, 
what shall I say? This letter of the Queen is 
full of sweetness and affection. I see that she 
loves me, while that I love her is not to be 
doubted.” Just then the beautifal Gabrielle 
d’Estrees, the favorite mistress of Henry, came 
along, and was duly introduced to Umton. Aft- 
er she had parted from them the King asked the 
Embassador what he thought of her. Umton 
answered rather coolly; in fact, as he wrote to 
a friefid, he thought her a painted-up affair al- 
together. ‘ But,” said he to Henry, ‘‘I have 
the picture of a far more excellent mistress, 
and yet her picture comes far short of the per- 
fection of her beauty.” ‘As you love me,” 
cried Henry, ‘‘ show it to me.” The Embas- 
sador would just show the picture, but would 
by no means let it go out of his hands. No 
sooner had the King caught a view of it than 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I knock ander (Je me rends).” 
Then ensued a struggle for the possession of 
the precious picture. Henry being the younger 
and stouter of the two finally secured it, assur- 
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ing the Embassador that he would never give | 
it up for any treasure, and that to possess the | 
favor of the original he would forsake all the 
world; ‘adding also,” wrote the Embassador, 
for the special eye of the venerable Queen, 
‘*many more such passionate and incoherent 
expressions of rhapsody, as of one suddenly 
smitten and spell-bound with hopeless love.” 

This picture about which these apish tricks 
were performed was that of a woman of three- 
score-and-three, in her youth far enough from 
good-looking, and now a long, scrawny old per- 
sonage, with beady black eyes, a hooked nose, 
andaredwig. The manthus struck with sudden 
love was a middle-sized, alert, eager person, of 
three-and-forty, and who, thanks to a good nat- 
ural constitution and early training as though 
he had been a peasant’s child, might have 
passed for ten years younger; a man, moreo- 
ver, from whose decalogue the Seventh Com- 
mandment had from his youth been practically 
most studiously expunged. 

With the Twelve Years’ Truce, agreed upon 
in 1609 between Spain and ihe Netherlands 
and all other high contracting personages con- 
cerned, Mr, Motley appropriately closes this 
History. The Spaniards certainly expected, at 


or before the end of the truce, to renew the ef- 
fort for the conquest of the Dutchmen. 


But 


in the mean time broke out the great Thirty 

| Years’ War, which from the smallest apparent 
beginnings finally involved all Europe. It was 
closed by the Treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, 
and by it was settled for the two ensuing cen- 
tur ies—and for how much longer no man can 
now say—the balance of power among the En- 
ropean Powers. For the War of the Succes- 
sion, the great campaigns of Frederick of Prus- 
sia, and even the mighty conflicts of the French 
Revolution and the Empire of Napoleon, left 
things at their close very much as they had 
been at their commencement. What the result 
of the movements of the last few years will be, 
which to us look like the consolidation of 
genuine German State, and possibly of an Ital- 
ian one, it must be left for another generation 
to determine. 

But meanwhile, and among the things in the 
world’s history so far closed that they can now 
be summed up, is that of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Saving in Schiller’s fragment it has 
never been fairly undertaken. Mr. Motley has 
demonstrated his fitness for this work, upon 
which he is now engaged. We venture to pre- 
dict that his History of the Thirty Years’ War 
will be worthy of the author of the “‘ Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” and of the “ History of the 
United Netherlands,” 





THE PORCH. 


Do you remember, now the years have flown, 
The low porch with the scarlet jasmine vine, 
Where oft we sat of old, your hand in mine, 

Both heart and hand iny own? 


Where oft we sat on summer moonlit eves, 
When every sound all round us there was still, 
Save the faint calling of the whip-poor-will, 

And whisperings of the leaves— 


These, and the sweet voice of the brook near by 
That shone a line of silver in the light, 
Wooing with plaintive melody the night, 

That answered with a sigh; 


Answered, at times, as though its heart were moved 
By the sweet pleadings of the minstrel brook, 
With faint, low breathings of the wind that shook 

The listening leaves it loved. . 


That lightly shook the listening leaves above, 
Waking soft whispers in the jasmine vine; 
While your fair hand, still closer clasped in mine, 
Nestled like some white dove. 


The slanting summer moonbeams, clear and white, 
Streamed through the lattice on the painted seat 
Whereon we two sat, and, reaching to your feet, 

Flooded the floor with light. 


Adown the graveled walk the June rose shed 
Its summer incense on the idle air; 
Ofttimes you twined one with your shining hair; 
The roses now are dead. 


And dead the love that with our hearts was wed: 
With you through weary waiting; and in me— 
What matter is it now that both are free? 

Love must have love, ‘tis said. 


You, with some new-found idol, yet may fill 
The place left vacant; I, perchance, may cross 
The path of one who shall supply your loss; 

The Future waits us still. 


But now the wind has stripped the vine of leaves; 
The snow is lying on the winter-seat 
Where oft we sat when life seemed all so sweet, 
Those happy moonlit eves. 


The slanting summer moonbeams flood no more 
The diamond lattice with their silvery light, 
But sharpened icicles all through the night 
Make daggers at the floor. 


A shudder creeps along the naked vine ; 
Alas! how cold the winter winds have grown ; 
How distant seem the years, forever flown, 

When heart and hand were mine! 
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T was a great shock to us. We looked at 

one another in silence, and from one another 

to the thin, blue trail of cigar-smoke which fol- 

lowed our brother’s departure from the room. 

With all our calculations we had never calcu- 
lated that Tom might marry. 

We were sitting around the breakfast-table 
—Delphine, Litz, Tom, and I. The scented, 
sunshiny, June breeze,lifted the curtains, flut- 
tered the long ends of velvet ribbon about Del- 
phine’s throat, and rippled Litz’s golden hair. 
It was late. The toast was cold; the egg- 
shells were empty. 
was the gossip by means of which we had come 
to grief. 


had come to the discussion of a certain Miss 
Dorme. Isay we, meaning us girls. Tom, of 
course, wasn’t saying any thing. 
did. We didn’t know Miss Dorme personally, 


nor, I am sure, did we care about her; but, as | 
luck would have it, we fell to picking her to) 


pieces. I was puzzled to see Tom change color 
and shift his position once or twice. 
think the others noticed it—they. were not in 


the habit of noticing Tom. Finally he asked: 


‘‘ Are you quite sure, girls, that you finder- 
stand Miss Dorme’s character well enough to 
judge it?” 

He put the question in his slow way, and 


startled us all. It was so unusual for him to 
interfere with our sayings and doings. The 
answer, of course, devolved on Delphine, as all 
difficulties did. 

“Certajnly,” she said, promptly, and rather 


What had kept us there | 
It had happened that, slipping topic | 


after topic along the thread of our idle talk, we | 


Ie seldom | 


I don't 


the church bells given by Queen Anne to ring 
over it, and with a general air of aristocracy 
and conservatism pervading its broad streets 
| and century-old mansiop-houses. We are one 
| of the old families of E , and we show it. 
At least Delphine and Litz do. As for Tom, 
neither his sensible brown eyes, nor his stout 
limbs, nor his hands, nor his hair, have an In- 
glis look about them; and for myself, I am 
| loth to confess that, as far as looks go, théfe 
| is a taint of Tom about me. Our father was a 
| physician ; a man who was proud of his descent, 
| fond of his books, and contemptuous of traffic ; 
one of the sort of men whose families are pre- 
destined to “‘ embarrassed circumstances.” He 
left us poor; he had now been dead ten years. 
When the estate was settled it was found that 
we could retain The Junipers—that was our 
home—and nothing more; nothing, that is, 
unless Tom could be looked at in the light of 
a legacy. Tom was seven years older than 
| Delphine. He had already taken a clerkship 
in a bank at the time of father’s death. With- 
out any questioning as to what was to be done, 
he assumed the burden of our support and 
education ; for we girls were then but children. 
As we grew up I think it never occurred to us 


| that he might have taken anotherecourse. We 


| agreed that it was vulgar for him to be a clerk ; 
| we thought the economies we were obliged to 


| practice in living on his limited salary were 
| hard, considering what claims we had; but 
| services were seldom more impudently appro- 
| priated and less gratefully acknowledged than 
| his. We snubbed him because his hands were 

big and his clothes ill-fitting. When he had 
| worked for ten years like a slave he had no- 


loftily ; ‘‘our judgment is founded on hearsay. | thing to show for it but our support; he had 
We coulg hardly be expected to know any | brought up three admired, well-bred young 
thing otherwise of a person who teaches school | women! An imaginative man might have seen 
for a living, goes to Hicksite meeting, and | success in this alone; but Tom was not im- 


talks politics in public.” 

Tom got up. He was a huge fellow, who 
might have measured his height with Saul. 
We could not tell that he was excited, but we 
felt that something unprecedented was coming. 


aginative. For our part we had come in a 
comfortable way to regard him as the “capable 
| eeu out of whom our maintenance was 
| spun; as a sort of deposit of muscle and mind 


| provided in the grand plan of creation for our 


‘I don’t know,” he said, in his quiet way, | peculiar benefit. And here the machine, whose 
‘but I should have told you sooner, that I am | “continuance in well-doing” we had never sus- 
going to marry Mildred Dorme.” p pected, was sprawling suddenly into independ- 

Noone spoke. I saw his firm, square mouth | ent action, Like the philosophers, we were 
compress a little under his thick, brown mus- | disposed to dispute the evidence of our senses. 
tache. He rested his two big hands on the; Of course, seeing there were three women in 
back of his chair and went on: the case, the silence with which we had re- 

“T haven’t told you because I knew how | ceived Tom's information did not last. 
different she was from you, and—and—I didn’t| ‘It’s just like a man!” said Delphine, 
see that telling would do any good; but I have | straightening herself behind the tall, old-fash- 
been engaged to her for five years.” His tone | ioned breakfast service—for we were grand sort 
was peculiar, neither menacing nor apologetic, | of folks, you must understand, and used our 
but just heavy ; Tom was heavy himself. And | silver, as we did our good-manners, every day. 
leaving the bomb to burst, he lit his cigar at| ‘But Tom,” said Litz, struggling out of a 
the mantle-piece and took himself off. | species of bewilderment, “ isn’t—” 

I will stop, while the fragments are flying, ‘Isn't a man, I suppose,” interrupted Del- 
and tell you that we are the Inglis family, of | phine, who was apt to be rather intolerant of 
E——. Perhaps you know E——? It is a/ Litz’s opinions in the more important consid- 
delightful old town an hour’s ride from New erations of life. 

York, with a blue river flowing round it, and| ‘‘Isn’t like a man,” said Litz, pettishly. And, 
Vor. XXXVI.—No, 213.—Z 
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in fact, considering how Tom differed from the | 


Ellicott Applebys of Litz’s standard of manhood, 

her comment wasn’t so silly as it seemed. 
Delphine was the Miss Inglis. She was one 

of the sort who are called ‘‘ magnificent creat- 


ures.” She had purplish-black hair and fear- | 
fully dark eyes; a white skin which looked as | 
though it would feel cold to your touch, and | 
Her hands were exqui- | 


scornful, scarlet lips. 


sfte ; so was her long, white throat. Litz was 


the youngest, and more like a bisque doll than | 
Litz and | 


a young woman twenty years of age. 
Anne of Austria are two of the few who have 
had green eyes—absolutely green—clear, deep, | 
wonderful. ‘Then her hair was golden, and her 
form and features quite faultless. She had the | 
rarest type of the Inglis beauty. She was a 
silly little thing; no one supposed.she had any 
aspirations beyond a gilded cage, or longings 
higher than for a lump of sugar. At home, any 
way, we reckoned her about as we did the cana- 
ry. But every thing was partloned to her beau- 
ty. 

It is strange that it took what it did to make 
us understand—as we finally understood—how 
much more there was in Litz than we suspect- 
ed. Delphine turned disdainfully from her 
sally with one sister. 

**Tt couldn’t be worse!” she said to me, with 
a species of despair. ‘To think of his bring- 
ing a low, dowdy thing, who talks of nothing 
but isms, here to displace me!” Miss Inglis 
spoke in her capacity as mistress of the house. 

“Of course he'll have to bring her here,” I 
said, in a rather suppressed way. 

**Yes,” said Delphine; “of course. If he’d 
made any thing of himself, as other men do, he 
might have had means at his time of life to have 


provided a separate home for his wife when he | 


chose to marry.’ 

I couldn’t, some way, assent to this. 
came into my mind a sudden sense that we 
were doing Tom injustice. Delphine went on: 


“Tf he were any thing like us, and had mar- 


ried in our own set, it wouldn’t have been so 
disgusting. But we have enough to contend | 


with in keeping up our position on the niggardly | 


allowance he makes us; and now to have him | 
bring a preaching, speeching, dowdy old maid | 


here, to bear our name, and be forever thrust- 


ing herself in the way, and trying to lord it over | 
us in her school-marm fashion, is—is,” said | 
Delphine, reaching the climax of virtuous in- 
dignation, ‘* too bad!” 


“The idea, Del, of any body ‘ lording it’ over | 


you!” laughed Litz, whom that clause appeared 
to strike as particularly funny. 

I guessed what Delphine 
and she confirmed my surmise in a minute. 

‘* Only last night,” she said, ‘ Colonel Rich- | 
mond was remarking he could pardon a woman | 
every thing but being ‘ strong-minded.’ ” 

‘Well, Tom’s wife won't expect to be any | 
thing to Colonel Richmond,” I ventured. 

“Don’t be a dunce, Nan. You know what | 
Colonel Richmond is. Nothing would horrify 


There | 





him so much as the idea of—of being—con- 
| nected”—Delphine colored a little at her own 
words---“ with such a person.” 

| Litz was looking with her wide, beryl-colored 

eyes into our faces. 

“You don’t suppose such a thing would make 
any difference?” she asked, as though Colonel 
Richmond’s course were a matter of vital import- 
ance to her. 

Delphine’s scarlet lips curved a little more 
scornfully ; that was all, She made no answer. 
It was quite amazing to me to hear her say what 
|she had. She had too haughty a heart to dis- 
| close it often. 
| ‘There was a pause. Litz went to the window 

|and began crushing the great purple clusters 
| of wisteria in her little pink palms. Delphine 
| spoke again presently. She was quite too much 
preoccupied to be thinking of effects, but she 
certainly looked like a Macbeth. 

** Do you suppose any thing could be done ?” 
she asked, shortly. There had been creeping 
into my mind—I am afraid I too Was a little 
slow, like Tom—but there had, I say, been 
creeping into my mind a conviction that there 
was an alternative to the disagreeable necessity 
of living with Tom's wife. 

‘Yes, I do,” I answered. 

Detphine looked at me swiftly. I did not 
quite understand her expression. She dropped 
her voice and said, in an approving tone: 

** You think we could break it up ?” 

“Oh, Delphine!” I think I must have stared 
at her rather wildly. She looked back in her 
hanghty, freezing way. 

*¢ What do you mean, then?” 

I hesitated a minute. Litz had come back 
to the table and was listening; but I did not 
look in either of their faces as I answered : 

‘*For my part I don’t believe I could stay at 
home after Tom had brought Mildred Dorme 
ihere.” I think I really had the most stubborn 
pride of them all. 

“Neither do I!” said Litz, eagerly. ‘‘ Let's 
all go off, and leave them The Junipers! My! 
| wouldn’t Tom be bothered!” 

“Go?” said Delphine, slowly, with supreme 
scorn; ‘*I'd like to know where you'd go to?” 

‘“*There are ways,” I answered, resolutely, 
“we could find by which to live away from 
here.” 

“Tt is quite praiseworthy, Nan, for you to face 
| the subject so; but I really did not know that 
| you had any prospect for getting away from 
The Junipers,” said Delphine, in her freezing 
| way. 

I knew what she meant. 

“T am certainly not so fortunate as you and 

ay in having a lover,” I retorted, rather bitter- 
ly; ‘“‘but my chance for a home elsewhere may 
not be more remote than yours, nevertheless.” 

Delphine felt the thrust. It was unkind in 

me to give it. We did not banter about such 
| things at home, though our dear five hundred 
| friends were saying coolly enough among them- 
| selves that the Inglis girls were ‘ net success- 
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ful in their efforts to marry.” It was a singu- 

lar and rather mortifying circumstance that 

Delphine, who was now twenty-four, with all 

her imperial beauty and wit and style, had 

never had an “eligible offer.” Conquests she 

had made in abundance. Adulation had been 

to her like an atmosphere; but the net pro- | 
ceeds of her time and talents were included in 

the costly books, worn-out gloves, and withered 

bouquets which gave token of her various flirt- | 
ations. It is an axiom of marriageable society 

that when the eldest of a fortuneless family 

stays ‘fon hand” the chances of younger mem- 

bers diminish. No one expected me to set the 

river on fire, or perform any other wonderful 

feat, on account of the slight taint of Tom there 

But there was Litz? Litz, | 
however, had followed in Delphine’s footsteps. 

She had treated young Blake and young Brown 

and such other moths as had presumed to singe 

their ungilded wings in the blaze of the Inglis | 
beauty in a high and mighty fashion quite won- 

derful to relate; and if she had not yet been 

sought, certainly she had not yet been to be 

won, unless, indeed, as we more than suspected, } 
the elegant Ellicott Appleby had set on her | 
hitherto unimpressed heart the seal of his fas- 

cination. Though perhaps the fact that the | 
elegant Appleby had gilded wings had some- 

thing to do with his attractions in Litz’s eyes. 

We all believed she was a mercenary little | 
thing. Be that as it may—though he had not | 
yet given her the chances of saying yes or no 

to his pretensions, though his attentions to her | 
were quite exclusive—we were satisfied to have 

For Litz was young enough to wait ; 

and then, too, there was a distant connection 

between the Applebys and ourselves, which 

might easily be made to account for the in- 

timacy, in case, as we expressed it, that in- | 
timacy never came to any thing. 

With Delphine it was slightly different. | 
She was twenty-four. She was of the style 
whom it suits the many to admire—only the | 
few to marry. It was natural that she should | 
feel somewhat sensitive concerning Colonel 
Richmond, Colonel Richmond was a man of 
the world. His era of sentiment was passed. 
Undoubtedly he wished to marry, but he looked | 
for a wife in a dainty way, as men do who may | 
take their pick. Delphine, it must be confessed, | 
had played her cards consummately. Matters 
had reached a crisis ; and just at this crisis Tom | 
must needs announce his coming marriage. is | 
marriage —with Mildred Dorme! Delphine | 
knew too well how sensitively Colonel Rich- 
mond prided himself on his blood and his birth 
to doubt his disgust toward such a person, and 
eventually toward the household over which | 
she presided. 


was about me, 


it rest so, 


We let a m A go by, and then we faced Tom | 
for further developments. He meant to be 
married, he teld us, in July. Delphine was 
our spokesman. She said, in a way she had— 
it was something like the way of a glacier com- | 


| by’s.’ 


ing down on a ship—a cold, glittering, rapid, 
remorseless way : 

** Would you like to have any changes made 
in your room ?” 

** Nothing,” 
you about.” 

**T don’t suppose,” she added, with a tinge 
of interrogation in her tone, ‘that it is neces- 
sary for us to call upon Miss Dorme.” 

** Not at all,” answered Tom. 

His dignity was a little alarming. It con- 
trasted with Delphine’s something as the dig- 
nity of the French Tiers Etat contrasted with 
that of the King’s. 

When we were alone Litz began to cry, quite 
overawed. 

‘““If Nan goes, so will I!” 

‘* Where ?” asked la belle dame sans merci. 

Litz was twisting an atom of a note, a scent- 
ed, crested, cream-laid morsel, in her fingers. 

* For that matter,” she said, “‘ I can spend a 
few weeks with Mrs. Appleby. I have just 
heard from her, and they want me any way to 
come and stay till after the ball.” 

* And then say you came to court Ellicott!” 

“T don’t believe they say any thing of the 
kind.” 

‘“*Litz,” said Miss Inglis, impressively, ‘‘ take 
my advice and stay away from Mrs. Apple- 


’ 


said Tom, ‘‘ that I will trouble 


Litz was moodily silent for a minute. 

** Yes,” she burst out, ‘‘ that’s just like your 
advice! Stay away from there and let that 
sullen, sallow Bromaine girl take up 
minute of Ellicott’s time. He was going to 
ride with me this afternoon, and now his mo 
ther writes an apology for him, saying she ha 
compelled him to pay a little attention to her 
guest. And that’s the way it will be as long 
as she stays. If I don’t go there I shall be 
completely left out !” : 

“Then you do go, it seems, to court Ellicott?” 
said Delphine, stingingly. 

I saw at once that she shouldn’t have said it. 
A strange, flashing expression crossed Litz’ 
face. Evidently there was something deeper 
than we suspected in her feelings for Ellicott 
Appleby. She was stubborn, too, in her reply. 

“T shall go,” she said, curtly. 

Delphine turned to me: 

‘Well, Nan, as you've no lover to visit you 
have probably changed your mind, and mean to 
stay at home ?” 

I had thought a good many thoughts during 
the week that had passed. I had realized that 
we had been extortionate with Tom; that he 
had some rights which even we were bound to 
respect. I felt as ill-natured as ever about hi 
marrying, but I perceived dimly that I had 
no right to set myself against it. Delphine’ 
bitterness vexed me too. 

**No,” I said, ‘* I haven’t changed my min 
about going. On the contrary, I have made i 
up to go. We can’t deny that, living as we do, 
we are dependent upon Tom; and I for one 
won't feel that dependence upon him is depen 
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ence upon her, I can’t submit to be patronized | 


by Mildred Dorme!” 


Inglis. 

‘Go and earn my living,” I answered. Del- 
phine’s face never changed. 

“Oh, Nan, that would be horrid!” stam- | 
mered Litz. 

** Not so ‘horrid’ as the alternative,” I an- | 
swered. 

“How do you propose to earn your living ?” 
asked Delphine, with an indescribable expres- 
sion, 

**You know,’ I replied, coolly, ‘“‘that I showed 
quite a taste at school for water-color painting. 
I think I can color miniatures.” 

“You will do, of course, as you see fit, you | 
two,” returned Miss Inglis. ‘*T shall stay at | 
The Junipers.” 

We all did therefore as, according to Del- 
phine, we saw fit. Litz went to Mrs. Apple~ 
by’s two days from the time she announced | 
that such was her intention. Within a day or 
two she came down to The Junipers in trouble. | 
The trouble, though, was not serious. She had | 
bonght a maize-colored crépe for the midsummer | 
ball which Mrs, Appleby was going to give Miss 
Bromaine, the West Indian heiress, who was | 
her present guest, prior to that young lady’s | 
departure for Newport. The crépe and trim- | 
mings had exhausted the remains of Litz’s | 
summer allowance, and she brought the goods 
to me in despair to know if I wouldn’t help her 
make it up. I volunteered to make it entire- | 
ly, and Litz, relieved, drove off with Ellicott, | 
blithe and beautiful as possible. When she 
came again, though, to try on the dress, a new 
trouble had occurred. 

“Tt is so dreadful,” she declared, 
there without a cent of money!” 

**T should think so,” said Delphine, who was | 
just going to the parlor to receive Colonel Rich- 
mond, ‘ You must have been crazy when you 
spent all you had.” 

“Yes, Litz; you might better have worn 
your embroidered mull,” I acquiesced. 

‘© You wouldn't say so, Nan, if you could jusi 
see that Bromaine girl’s dresses, and hear the 
fuss they make over her elegant clothes. She | 
has every thing, you know, from Paris. And I 
can’t help feeling a little pride about my own 
looks.” 

“But you can’t compete with her in dress, 
and you look better in a muslin than she does 
in a moiré.” But Litz wasn’t logical that day. 

**T’d give a hundred days of my life for 
a hundred dollars!” she exclaimed, abruptly. 
‘How much have you got ?” 

**T haven't spent any of my summer allow- 
ance, That's just a hundred, you know.” She 
was silent a minute. 

**T shall have to ask Tom.” 

“Oh, Litz! I wouldn’t for any thing. In 
the first place, I don’t believe he could give 
you any more just at this time; and then—” 

**T don’t want him to give it to me. I only 


“to be | 





| down her eyes. 
**But what will you do?” inquired Miss 








Want to borrow it,” she interrupted, casting 
I was troubled. 

“You don’t mean that you'd spend money 
now, expecting Ellicott Appleby to pay it if 
you married him!’ 

‘** Such things are common enough,” 
stubbornly. 

‘*Well, I know there’s no use in asking Tom, 
Most likely he’s drawn three months’ 


she said, 


salary 


/in advance for his wedding expenses, and he 


couldn’t give you a cent if he wished to, 
disposing of the subject. 
** What shall I do?” she returned, half spoi- 


”T said, 


| ing her beauty by her expression of anxiety and 


irritation. 

“*Litz,” I said, “I will let you have twenty- 
five dollars if you ‘ll promise me faithfully not 
| to trifle it away. 

**Oh, Nan, ‘darling, will you? You are too 
good; too kind !” she cried out, with her arms 
around me. “And I'll repay it, Nan,” she 
added, with a dazzling blush, a thousand- 
fold.” 

‘*T don’t wish you to repay it,” I said ; ‘ only 
don’t spend it for things you don’ t really need,” 

And so Litz’s trouble was over for that day ; 


| and again she drove back with Ellicott to Mrs, 
| Appleby’s. 


Neither Delphine nor I went to the ball. 
We had nothing to wear. Moreover, it was the 
day preceding my departure from The Junipers, 


| and I had enough else to think of. We heard, 
| however, that Ellicott was quite devoted, and 


Litz perfectly charming. She wore the maize- 
| colored crépe and a wreath of wheat. I> ad- 
| dition, Mrs. Appleby loaned her her magnifi- 
cent solitaire ear-drops. 

‘* How foolish in Litz to accept such favors!” 
commented Delphine. 

“Yes,” I answered. We were standing on 
the dépot platform waiting for the train I was 
to take to the city. 

**T shall let you know where I am, of course,” 
I said to my sister, ‘‘ but I don’t wish Tom to 
know at present. It would seem as if I had 
gone merely to be coaxed back.” 

“Very well,” said Delphine. 

“‘Litz will have to return before long—per- 
haps not for long,” I added. 

“Certainly. I wish she had not gone away. 
I have heard it rumored that Mrs. Appleby was 
bent upon a match between Ellicott and Miss 
Bromaine. It would be just like her to coax 
Litz to stay so that Ellicott would get tired of 
her.” 

‘*T think he and Litz are engaged,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘ from what she said the other day. She 
talked of borrowing money of Tom, and said 
she could make it up before long.” 

‘I think she has the least moral pride of any 
one I ever saw!” was the answer. Let it be 
set down to Delphine’s credit that she at least 
had an ample share. 

‘‘There comes the train. Don’t get into 
the crowd, dear. Good-by.” And so I turned 
my back upon Tom, and went out into the 
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world to see what I could do there for myself. 
I had seventy dollars in my porte-monnaie, 
with numerous advertisements. My first search 
was for lodgings. People wanted references. 
That an Inglis should be forced to give refer- 
ences was rather shocking. I thought of an 
acquaintance, however, a wholesale jeweler, 
and gave his address. I hired a room, paying 
a month’s rent in advance. I intended to take 
my meals at a restaurant. It is cheaper, be- 
cause one can proportion their food to their 
funds. Little to pay means little to eat. In 
the morning I started out for employment. 
My first call was upon my old drawing-master. 
He was a man of excellent manners, and was 
astonished, in a polite degree, at my undertak- 
ing. In the course of a ten-minutes’ interview 
he deftly transposed me from the ‘talented 
Miss Inglis” of his previous acquaintance to 
An Applicant. He could do nothing for me, 
but contrived to bow me out of the room with- 
out derogation to his manners. 
of form I left him my address. 

Having made this bold, cold plunge I pro- 
eceded to visit various photograph-galleries, 
and was-somewhat surprised to find that there 
was no demand at this particular time for ad- 
ditional help in the line in which I applied for 
work. One of the proprietors with whom I 
talked, a gossiping, sandy-haired man, was 
rather affably encouraging, though not very 
definite. He said if it was quite convenient 
I might call again. Unquestionably it was 
convenient, and I called. He was still affable, 
a little less encouraging, and not definite at all. 
Nevertheless, I went a third time ; he was sim- 
ply affable. 

A week passed. The weather was sultry 
and dispiriting. I was obliged to buy a looser 
pair of boots; walking so much on the hot 
pavements’ hurt my feet. I got no work, but a 
note came from Delphine: 


As a matter 


“They are here, of course,” she wrote. “She's a 
quiet thing; rather bookish in her talk, but not so 
‘low’ as Lexpected to find her. I den't think she 
means to interfere with us, and you had better come 
home. Tom was put out beyond description to find 
you gone. I didn’t think he had the sensibility of an 
alligator, but your running away burt him. He 
showed that it did. I have said to Colonel Richmond 
that you were away visiting. My affairs prosper. EI- 
licott Appleby and Litz drove by yesterday. She has 
a new grenadine and a lace bonnet—one of Madame 
Zephire’s, I should judge. Do you suppose she would 
take such things from Mrs. Appleby? I can't con- 
ceive where else she got them. Ellicott and she are 
continually together. She is looking very handsome. 
I repeat that I advise you to come home. When I told 
Tom that you refused to give him your address he 
said nothing, but he looked for all the world like an 
Inglis !” 


I was discouraged and lonesome, and I cried 
over Deiphine’s not very pathetic note. But I 
did not think of following her advice. In those 
days I had spent by myself Tom’s words used 
to come into my mind again and again. “I 
have been engaged to her five years,” was whai 
he said. There was a volume of dreary pathos 
in the sentence asI pondered on it. I guessed 


how long those five years had been to him, and 

‘to her. Perhaps at first he thought he should be 
able to support her away from us; then he had 
had to give this up because of our exactions. 
It was possible, also, that during those years 
he had had to endure that the woman he loved 
should misjudge his delay. I don’t think he 
would have sheltered himself, even in Mildred 
Dorme’s eyes, by making reflections upon his 
sisters, or by pitying himself for having to bear 
such a burden. Reticence and patience were 
peculiar to him. Any how, when it came to 
the point, I asked myself why shouldn't I ac- 
cept my share in the struggle, as well as to 
make him bear all? Why should I compel 
/him to support me, merely because he would ? 
Nothing but a conventionality stood between 
me and the propriety of my earning my own 
living. ad was merely because I was a woman 
that I claimed the privilege of being so help- 
less. I was young and strong. I felt a cer- 
tain pride in my youth and strength. I am 
sure if Delphine had been aware of it she 
would have been ‘* disgusted.” 

The long, hot summer days went by slowly. 
I ate as little as possible, but I craved nothing 
but fruit, which was expensive. Then I spent 
dreary, unavailable hours in my room, with its 
dusty carpet, fly-specked window, and lumpy 
bed; or I walked and walked on the trail of 
advertisements for copying, or any such thing 
as I thought I could do; but I was not success- 
ful. I did not hear again from Delphine or 
Litz. In fact I did not write to them. 

Four weeks passed. On the following day 
my room-rent would again fall due. I had 
been obliged to purchase a thin dress and 
shawl of a material which would not require 
washing, in order to decrease my laundry bill. 
My money was fairly oozing away. I got up 
early that morning. It was’a relief to be stir- 
ring; and having no other object I ventured to 
go again to the photographer who had once en- 
couraged me. He recognized me at once, and 
greeted me with the same coarse, gossipy air 
and affable smile. 

‘* Well, Miss, you are just in time to-day,” 
he said, rubbing his hands, .I felt my heart 
leap to my throat, and was conscious that a 
bright color blazed over my face and neck. I 
did not speak, though, but waited for him to go 
on. 

“* Now, here,” he proceeded, opening a draw 
er and taking from it a roll of ‘‘ivorytypes,” 
‘*here’s a chance for you to do your prettiest. 
These have just come in from our establish- 
ment up at Newport, to be finished up. I'm 
| just from there myself.” 

I looked hungrily at the roll the man held. 

| It meant Work! 
| ‘Give me all you can,” I said. “I will 
have them done in time, I promise you.” 


|  ** Hold on a minute,” he said, narrowirg his 
| light eyes. 
| drawing-master) ‘‘is your reference, ain’t he ?” 
‘He took out a card and pencil. 


“ Professor Varago” (that was my 


“‘ Now give 
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us your address.” While he was writing it I| 
stood thoughtlessly turning over the pictures. 

“Why this is Miss Bromaine,” I said, 
speaking without a moment’s thought, in my 
surprise at recognizing her face among the pic- 
tures of the roll. 

** Certain,” said the man, 
her, do you ?” 

‘*A little,” I replied, with embarrassment. 
‘“*She’s the greatest ‘swell’ up to Newport,” 

continued; ‘‘ worth a million or two. 
They’re all by the ears up there over the goings 
on of her and that young Appleby she’s engaged 
to. 

‘* Appleby?” I felt my head swim. 

‘“* Know him too?” queried the photographer. 
‘*Appleby of E——, I mean. They'll have ¢ 
nice thing, come to put their two fortunes to- 
gether ! 


** You don’t know 


he 


This picture’s for him; sggyou can 
make her as lovely as you like to;” concluding 
with a leer. 

I hardly knew what I was doing. My em- 
ployer finished writing my address while I still 
stared at the coarse, swarthy, pictured face be- 
fore me. 

*¢ Oh,” said he, taking the roll from my hand, 
“they hain’t all so homely as this. You've 
got some beauties, I tell you, in that lot ; here’s 
oue, now”’—drawing it out—‘‘I wanted to 
speak to you about this; it’s to be finished up 
for the show-case. You want to make the eyes 
green—just what painters call beryl.” 

I had bent forward, stretching my hand out 
for the picture he held. | 


**Why where did you get this? Where 
was it taken?” I stammered. 
**Oh, that’s one of the Newport Jot too.” 


“Why, no,” 1 said; ‘this couldn’t have 
been taken at Newport.” My head felt bewil- 
dered as I contradicted him. 

“Yes it was. 
beauty, ain’t she ?” 

It was Litz. 

I rolled the things together mechanically. | 

“Do you think you'll have any more for 
me?” I asked. 

He stretched his freckled lids over his whit- 
ish eyes, looking critically at me. 

‘* Something 'll depend on how you suit, you | 
know, Miss.” 

When I found myself on the street I tried to 
collect my thoughts, Litz was at Newport, 
and Ellicott was engaged to Miss Bromaine! 
It had turned out as Delphine surmised. Mrs. 
Appleby, whom we had always called a com- 
pound of claws and velvet, had played her 
game well, She had kept Litz long enough 
for her conceited son to tire of her. If Litz 
had only not been such a fool! 

Ah, if the poor child had been nothing worse! | 
I had so many affairs of my own to think of I 
put her out of mind after a little, but with a 
heavy feeling concerning her that I could not 
account for. I had had no breakfast yet, so { 
went into Maillaird’s, got a cup of coffee, a 
roll, and a melon, While there I made some 


I took her myself. Little 





| I occupied. 


, and rode down to his place of business. 
| somewhat embarrassed in making my request. 


| ly should know. 


been listening for me. 
| only her ghost. 
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plans. I found it would be necessary to indulge 
in a few comforts to keep up the tone of body 
} and mind, now that I had got work. . 
| have to have a room into which the sun did not 


I should 
pour the daylong. I never could paint in this 
I must have a mosquito bar also, 
Then I had to supply myself with brushes and 
colors. The price I should receive would en- 
able me to do all this, but in the mean time ] 
must have some money in advance. I had my 
mother’s watch; it had fallen to me in the par- 
tition of her trinkets; and I had calculated 
that in an extremity I could raise money upon 
it. NowI could do so with good courage, with 
the prospect of soon redeeming it. The person 
to whom I meant to apply was Mr. Launes, the 
manufacturer of jewelry to whom I had given 
reference. He lived near us in E——, knew us 
well, but did not go in our set, so there would 
be no danger of his telling tales; and, in fact, 
he was a plain, quiet man, who would not be 
apt to gossip about such a matter. When I 
had finished my breakfast I got into a stag 

I felt 


Mr. Launes, however, seemed, as it were, pre- 
pared for it, but this I attributed to his delicacy, 
and thanked him inwardly for not exhibiting 
any surprise. I received the amount, saw the 
watch put away, and bade him good-morning. 
Then, appearing somewhat embarrassed him- 


| self, Mr. Launes followed me to the door, and 


dropping his voice, said : 
“*Tt’s a pity, Miss Inglis, about your sister’ 
diamonds. TI hope she'll be able to have them 


back before long.” 


I looked at him vacantly, without speaking. 
He colored at this. 

*“*T beg your pardon. I—I—supposed of 
course you knew,” he stammered. ‘‘I wouldn't 
have mentioned it otherwise for the world.” 

“*T did not know, Mr. Launes; but I certain- 
Please tell me what it is.” 

‘*'The ear-drops, you know—Miss Litz’s ear- 
drops. She had me imitate them for her in 
paste. She wanted to raise money for a few 
weeks upon the stones ; such exquisite stones!” 

‘Oh, Litz!” I went down the long dark 
stairs from Mr, Launes’s office to the street with 


| a new horror added to my bewilderment. What 


had she been doing? Pawning Mrs. Appleby’s 
ear-drops? It was hard to believe. 

On getting back to my lodgings they told me 
that a lady was waiting in my room, I did 
not wonder who it could be. As my step fell 
on the stairs I heard my door open. In a mo- 
ment Litz had met me. She had evidently 
I say “Litz.” It was 
Wretched, faded, haggard, I 
could hardly recognize my own sister ! 

“Nan,” she said, seizing my hands and hur- 
rying me into the room; “oh, Nan, you must 
save me!” 

‘¢ What is it?” I asked; ‘what does it all 
mean ?” 

‘*] have done so wrong,” she sobbed, *‘ and 
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it is all found out. You must save me!” I] to me to screen myself or not. I am thankful 
took her in my arms and stroked her fine, soft | I did not attempt it, for of course the affair 
hair and heard her story. would have to make a terrible stir, and through 
On the night of Mrs. Appleby’s ball, she be- | Mr. Launes I should eventually have been found 
gan, she had discovered that Ellicott meant to| out. Mrs. Appleby was with me in her room 
follow Miss Bromaine to Newport. ‘He made} when I came out of my faint; and I told her. 
all manner of fun of her,” she said; ‘‘and de-| Oh, Nan, I told her—” and she clung to me 
clared that she looked as if she had ‘ fulled,’ as | with a low wail. 
old ladies say of flannel; but for all that I ** And then?” I asked. 
wasn’t blind. I began to see that he thought “She acted just as usual; just as satiny as 
her fortune was a very nice thing. But he| though nothing had happened; only she said 
loved me,” said the poor child, piteously; | she wouldn't have thought it of my Inglis blood ; 
‘when I was present he couldn't keep away | and she ook down Mr. Launes’s address so that 
from me. And oh, Nan, it was so easy to be-| she might get her stones back, She acted as 
lieve that if I could only go to Newport, too, I} much as though she thought it was a cheap way 
shouldn’t lose him. He had said every thing | of curing Ellicott of his fancys I told her ] 
to me—every thing a man says to a woman he | wanted to go home; and she made the arrange- 
wants to marry. I was determined at any risk | ments for me to come down on last night’s boat. 
to go. ‘The morning after the ball I came up| All this was only day before yesterday,” said 
to the city. I brought Mrs. Appleby’s soli-| the girl, in the weariest voice, her wide eyes 
taire ear-rings with me and took them to Mr. | fixed in a sort of stare; ‘‘ but it seems like a 
Launes.” Her voice would break at times, but | thousand years.” 
she kept on with a dreadful sort of calmness, My mind was in tumult. Litz had brought 
telling her story. ‘‘I had fac-similes made in | her disgrace to my poverty. What was to be 
paste, which I returned to Mrs, Appleby. Mr. | done? I had risen and had folded the things 
Launes gave me five hundred dollars on the | I had taken off in an abstracted way. Litz was 
originals. Of course he didn’t dream they | watching me feverishly. 
weren't mine. I never once calculated the ** Nan,” she moaned, ‘‘ we'll pay the money 
chance of discovery. I believed in a few| some way, won't we? We won't let her say I 
months I should be married to Ellicott, and | am a thief.” 


then I could easily redeem the drops. It was I was trying, in my soul, not to be hard with 

a horrible risk to take.” She shivered and| her, but it all seemed so bitter, so difficult to 

stopped. face, that the words were wrenched from me : 
“Well, Litz, they found it out?” I asked, as **Oh, Litz, how could you?” 

quietly as I could. I did not know what a wild agitation she was 


“Yes.” Her throat seemed too full for her | suppressing under her quiet. My reproach did 
tosayany more. She controlled herself, though, | not seem to excite her; she did not grow any 
and went on. ‘‘Mrs. Appleby wore the paste} paler; she was white as a wraith any how. 
drops one night and lost one. It was adver- “ Don’t you see any way to help it?” she asked, 
tised at once, and so large a reward offered that | in a little, quavering voice, and almost before I 
it set every one to talking about the value of | missed her speaking she had swooned on the 
the stones; you know her diamonds are cele-| floor. I was still bending over her when there 
brated, they are so pure. One of the servants | was a rap atthe door. I opened it just a little. 
found it. Mrs, Appleby was sitting in the pub-| It was the presage, I supposed, of some new 
lie parlor when it was brought to her. ‘They | disaster. ‘The person-who had rapped pushed 
talked of it, and it was passed from one to an-| his way in. 
other ; finally a connoisseur in stones, who hap- “Tom!” and before I knew what I was about 
pened to be present, took it. While he was/| I was laughing and crying together in his great 
looking at it something in his expression alarmed | arms. Oh, what a relief it was! ° 
me. I was all unstrung any way with excite- He had found me out, he told me, through 
ment. For two or three days Ellicott had not | Professor Varago, whom he happened to meet. 
been near me. Just then he was down on the} It wasn't necessary for him to say any thing 
beach with Clara Bromaine. The gentleman | about his feelings at the course Thad taken. I 
who was looking at the drop carried it to Mrs. | could see all in the way he looked at me. Of 
Appleby and said: ‘Madam, this is not your | course he knew nothing of Litz—nothing, that 
stone. It is an imitation. Let me advise you | is, of her disgrace. Surprised to find her there, 
not to pay the reward.’ Of course there was | he lifted her on to the bed, and while I was try- 
great excitement. Oh, Nan, if I had only had | ing to bring back her consciousness I told him 
the courage to go and throw myself into the | what had happened as briefly as I could. Wéhen 
surf! ‘Get your other drop,’ said the gentle-| she came to she hardly seemed to recognize 
man, ‘and I think you will detect the fraud your- |'Tom. She lay there, her eyes set in a staring, 
self.’ expressionless way, deadly white, with her bright 

‘*When Mrs. Appleby came back to the par- | hair drifting around her, not noticing what he 
lor I had fainted. I hardly know what passed | and I were talking of. 
except that they discovered both the stones were} ‘* You mustallcomehome. That is the first 
false. I don’t know whether it ever occurred | thing to be done,” he said, at last, after hearing 
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all; ‘“‘then we must think how this money can | ‘True enough,” said Tom, remembering 
be paid.” “Why,” he added, turning to his wife, “ your 


**Oh, Tom, how is it to be done ?” I asked. | brother hasn’t left E—— yet, has he, Mildred 2” 
“*T don’t quite see; but then it must be. I| “No,” she said ;~‘ but then perhaps, Tom- 


have had some extra expenses, you know, late-| ‘I dare say Chandler knows as much as the 
ly. In fact my summer salary is all spent. I) fashionable Dr. Ellicott,” he interrupted ; “and 
scarcely know where to borrow ; there are some | it would be better not to have any of that set, 
debts still which I have been unable to pay; we! wouldn’t it, Nan?” 
have once in a while had extra expenses, you ‘* We couldn’t have them,” I answered. 
know. In fact I don’t suppose I could borrow ** If you say so I will go for Dr. Dorme.” 
without security. But we have The Junipers.”| “ By all means,” I answered. 
**Oh, Tom, our home! What should we do **Tt would be easy to have counsel if she js 
without our home ?” really ill,” said Mildred, with a little of pride 
“*To mortgage it would only be like having | and anxiety in her tone. 
to pay rent for it, you see, Nan.” When Delphine came in late in the afternoon 
‘* But it has+been as much as we could do to} from her drive she heard for the first of Litz’s 
live without paying rent.” illness and of our return. She came directly 
‘* We shall have to make some retrenchments. | to our chamber. Dr. Dorme had reached there 
If we could have foreseen this I think it might | but a few minutes previous, and stood over Litz 
have been better for me— But then Mildred is | at the bedside. 
one who could do her share, you know, if it 


Delphine was radiant that 
afternoon; her beauty all ablaze with some tri- 
came to that.” He started to say it might have | umph and excitement. Dr. Dorme turned as 
been better for him not to have married. But! she entered; a glow of animated admiration, 
he could not say it. He was rather pale, and | of a keen, artistic delight, spread over his feat- 
his face was grave and tender. It made me |ures. But before I had finished introducin 
cry to look into it. _|them he lapsed again into his previous cold, 
** And so can Ido mine for the future, Tom,” | self-concentred manner. For my part my heart 
I said, stoutly. sank, thinking of what was in store for Del 
‘*We won't talk about that, Nannie. First, | phine. She sat down in a preoccupied way, 
now, we must get Litz home. She is sick.”| and began to look out of the window, merely 
There was in fact nothing else to be done but | saying to me, with a brilliant smile, 
to return to The Junipers. It was very grate-| ‘You were sensible to follow my advice.” 
ful to yield to Tem that day. If she had looked closely at my face she would 
Mildred met us at the door. I thought of | have suspected something ; but she did not look. 
the shadow of disgrace we were bringing back | As soon as Dr. Dorme had left us she turned 
with us, and went toward her more anxious than | to me: 


critical, She was a small creature. All the ‘‘Nan, you may give me joy.” 
effect of her face was in her eyes; wide, brown}  ‘‘ Delphine, something too dreadful has hap- 
eyes, full of penetration and patience. Beyond | pened for us to talk of joy.” 
her eyes you noticed, indifferently, that her fore-| ‘What do you mean?” she asked, a little 
head was broad and low, her mouth firm, her | scornfully. 
cheeks without color. | ** Ellicott has jilted Litz.” 

*“*Where is Delphine?” I asked, when we | 


“Of course; I expected that, when the little 
had put Litz in bed. goose went off with them.” 
‘She is driving, to-day, with Colonel Rich- ** And then—Delphine, try to pity her—she 
mond,” said Mildred. | pawned Mrs. Appleby’s ear-drops to get money 
I think I dreaded this new blow more for | to go with; and it is all found out.” 
Delphine’s sake than any other, The mention Delphine had risen. She staggered back 
of C@lonel Richmond made me shiver. Mil-| against her chair. 
dred left me a few minutes alone. I suppose} ‘‘ Who knows it?” she asked. 
during those minutes Tom told her what had 
happened, She came back and stood beside 
Litz, and the tears came into her eyes. In fact | ‘‘ Hosv can you ask me to pity her?” 
the girl’s look was pitiful; her eyes were dull} I madenoreply. In a few minutes she went 
and heavy; her face looked lifeless, utterly | into the next room. In a half hour or so she 
weary. She did not speak. It was as if hope | came back. 
and energy were all blotted out for her. Pres-| ‘*Colonel Richmond offered himself to me 
ently Mildred laid her hand onherhead. Then! this afternoon,” she said, quite quietly. ‘‘Of 
sheaeame to me and said: course I shall release him at once.” 

** Perhaps I know more of sickness than you| That was her share of the trial. She was 
do. I think Litz is going to have fever.” able to put in few words, Well, it was only 
I startled at this and we called Tom. He) natural that she should think of herself first. 
said he would go at once for Dr. Ellicott. Colonel Richmond called the following morn- 

‘**No, no”—I put my hand on his arm to stop| ing. Delphine had written a note requesting 
him—** we can’t have him here.” Dr, Elli-| him to do so. 1 had never seen her chiseled 
cott was Mrs. Appleby’s brother. face so entirely beautiful, her scarlet lips so 


“Every one, I suppose, by this time.” 
‘““A thief!” she said, between her teeth. 
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—" 
scornful, is when she went to meet him. Colonel 
Richmond was a hard man to say that to which 
she had to say. He had such haughty preju- 
dices, such a fine, merciless sense of honor, that 
he would hardly be able to conceal what he 
would certainly feel as to Litz’s conduct. When 
1 looked at Delphine, though, as she went to the 
interview I knew that she meant to out-Herod 
Herod; to be more merciless, mor? haughty 
than,any thing on earth but Miss Inglis could 
be. I suppose nothing could have surprised 
her more than his reception of her communica- 


tion. He did not permit her to proceed. He 


had heard the circumstances, he declared to her, | 


before their interview the preceding afternoon 
—which I dare say was a slight breach of trath. 
He was, however, as chivalrous and generous 
as possible, and reproached her for supposing 
that any such thing, quite beyond her control, 
could alter their relation. 


felt worse about it than if he had acted as she 


expected. He even went farther than this. 
He discussed the matter of Litz’s fault frankly, 
divesting it as a topic of all embarrassment, and 
said that society might blame itself for the 
wrecks it made, for its main business seemed 
to be planting reefs and allotting sirens to sing 
over them for the ruin of souls. Colonel Rich- 
mond had a habit of making such handsome 
litthe speeches! I shall never forget Delphine’s 
look when she had told me all this. 

“T’d give the world if he’d taken me at my 
word, and just ended it,” she burst out, ab- 
ruptly. 

= Delphine 7? 

“T would. I never understood him before ; 


never felt that I should do him injustice when | 


I married him. 
“What do you mean ?” 


“Nan!” she said, startling me; ‘do you} 


know that my pride triuamphs—nothing more— 
in securing Colonel Richmond ?” 

* What do you care for but your pride, Del- 
phine ?” 

**T don’t know’’—a look of passionate humil- 
ity crossed her face, and vanished—‘‘ perhaps 
nothing”—her usual expression coming back. 


The days that followed were crowded with | 
Litz lay ill of a low, nervous fever, | 
Dr. | 


troubles. 
but I think she suffered least of us all. 
Dorme continued to attend her. We liked him 
as far as he would let us. He had a very dis- 
tant manner at most times, refusing familiarity 
almost as if it were patronage. Sometimes, 
though, he was betrayed into showing how 
much eulture and talent he had. He was Mil- 
dred’s idol, and no wonder she was proud of 
him, for he had risen quite by himself; had ac- 
quired his profession, freed himself from debt, 
and spent two years studying in Paris. 
had now just returned, and was about going 
West to locate for life. At rare times, when 


he lingered in making his daily visit, and talked | 
of Art, and Books, and theories of life, and the | 


like, we would almost forget for the moment the 
cloud hanging over us. I noticed he lingered 





I believe Delphine | 


He | 


longest always and talked the best when Del- 
phine was by. 

But meantime the trouble lived. The lines 
in Tom’s face grew deeper. It was not easy 
to tell just where the necessary retrenchment 
should begin. I fancied a look of oppression 
in Mildred’s face, and believed it was owing to 
Tom’s reserve with her about our pecuniary 
troubles. He thought he was sparing her some- 
thing by his silence, and she was too delicate 
to broach the matter, attributing his reticence 
|to pride. Delphine said little, but I knew she 
| was suffering exquisitely. 

The evening of the day when Litz’s fever 
broke we left her sleeping and went in to tea. 
| We were each feeling that with her recovery 

“ame the occasion for the redemption of the 
diamonds. It was a relief to have Tom men- 
| tion the subject. 

“ Well, girls,” he said, ‘‘I have arranged the 
preliminaries. You will have to come up to 
the city to-morrow and sign the paper which 
mortgages Zhe Junipers.” There was no need 
of assenting, and no one replied. In the si- 
lence Mildred moved her chair; her lips part- 
ed; then she hesitated, opening and shutting 
her hand which rested on the tea-tray nervously. 
| At last, moving impulsively, she got up and 
gent over to Tom, laying her hand on his shoul- 
der, and looking steadily into his face. 

** Tt has seemed, Tom,” she said, ‘‘ as though 
you didn’t want me to talk about this, and I 
have felt reluctant to be the first to speak. 
| But now you must let me. There must be no 
false pride between us, must there?” She wait- 
}ed. He took her hands into his. 

**T don’t quite understand you, little woman ; 
| but I can answer your question. Nothing must 
come between us to trouble our love.” 

“That is all L want,” ehe answered, in a 
quiet, contented tone, a soft blush flitting over 
her cheek. ‘‘I have money enough for what 
is needed. We must take it for this purpose, 
}and not mortgage The Junipers.” 
| ‘*You have the money, you little church- 
| mouse!” said Tom, laughing. 

“Yes, Tom,” she answered, with a kind of 
childish simplicity; ‘I have a thousand dol- 
lars.” 

She wouldn’t tell him all the truth of her se- 
cret even then, nor explain that she had thought 
it would seem like urging their marriage to have 
told him before that she had saved this sum of 
money while the years of their courtship were 
wearing away. Ah, me! how we Inglis girls 
would have sneered at the little economies and 
devices whereby Miss Dorme, with her slender 
salary, saved up the price of our salvation! 
Delphine stared at Mildred fora moment. It 
was hard for her to comprehend the unobtrusive 
heroism of such a nature. But the glimpses we 
were getting into it in our constant association 
with the woman we had despised seemed to be 
| like a little leaven infused into the great lump 
|of our sodden pride and selfish ambitions. 
This leaven at that moment was working in 
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Delphine. She rose impulsively, went and put | mond, and I will not do worse thah all ang 
her arms around Tom’s wife, and kissed her. | make my marriage a lie!” 

She had not kissed her before. Afterward she “It is strange, Del; it seemed as though he 
told me that it was at that instant, she be-/| suited you once.” 

lieved, that the resolution came to her to put **Once!” she repeated, with some of her old 


her own selfishness under foot; to sacrifice her| scorn, ‘ But that has nothing to do with it,” 
unworthy, unwomanly ambition. she went on, more humbly. “I am eager, 
We all went back to Litz’s room together. | restless, insatiable of fulfillments; he is pol- 
Dr. Dorme had come in within a few minutes, | ished, unimpulsive, cold! If I marry a man he 
and sat there waiting for her to wake. He was | must be in earnest; a worker; not one whose 
at the window where I had been at work dur- | life is only a show!” 
ing the afternoon with my colors, and was ex- Something—perhaps only the ripe berries of 
amining the picture on which I had been en- | the mountain ash dropping on the gravel—came 
gage. It was very rare for him to take any | and went between her words. The fancy I had 
such liberty, and he betrayed some annoyance | had of Mildred’s influence being like a little 
at being discovered, looking at me apologetic- | leaven working in us all was in my mind. 
ally. The picture was that of Litz. All of ** After all,” I said, ‘‘ Mildred’s coming has 
the others which I had received from the pho-| been good for us, Delphine, hasn’t it?” She 
tographer that eventful morning were finished, | freed her hands from me suddenly, and said, 
returned, and paid for, and a promise given of | nervously : 
as much work as I wished to do during the *“*T don’t know, Nan; Idon'tknow! Come, 
coming winter. Meantime I was retouching | let us go to bed, now.” 
this of Litz, with all the skill and care I could 
bestow. | Of course Delphine wasn’t one to wait when 
** Poor, lovely Litz!” said Tom, looking over | she resolved upon a thing. She saw Colonel 
Dr. Dorme’s shoulder, | Richmond the next day, and told him pretty 
‘*Nothing more beautiful could have been | much, I suppose, what she had told me. 
made,” added Mildred, following him. ‘He acted just as usual,” she said, when she 
Somehow as she said that Dr. Dormes was telling me of the interview. ‘‘ He said he 
glanced at Delphine ; not as though he meant | had the profoundest respect and admiration for 
to, yet with a kind of involuntry contradiction | me, and all that. That at his age he could not 
of Mildred’s words in his expression. Del-! pretend to that suffering of sentiment which 
phine caught his glance, and her proud, white | younger men feel, and soon. That my decision 
face flushed as I believe no compliment had | grieved him; he would have been very proud 
ever made it before. Dr. Dorme’s eyes blazed | of me as his wife; and he hoped we would stil] 
exultantly a minute as he saw this, then his | allow him to call us his friend. Of course I 
face clouded with an expression of self-denial, | told him we should only be too happy to retain 
bitterness, and renunciation. For the rest of | his rriendship. So the whole thing is settled 
the time he remained that evening he avoided | with complete propriety!” and she laughed a 
Delphine, avoided to look at or even attend to | merry, light-hearted little laugh, which sounded 
her when she spoke, so that she evidently no- | almost strangely coming from Delphine. 
ticed it. Meanwhile Litz was convalescent. She 
It was a sultry night, and after undressing | seemed to mend from the moment she was told 
we put our lamp out and sat down by the open | that Mrs. Appleby had received back her ear- 
window a few moments before retiring. It was| drops. Dr. Dorme had postponed his depart- 
very dark outside, murky and still. Close as| ure for the West beyond his intention on her 
I was to Delphine I could only just see the! account. There was no further exeuse for his 
outline of her figure. She sat in a crouching | lingering now, and the day was fixed for his 
way, her head bent on her hands, with her el-| departure. He came and went to and from 
bows resting on her knees. The Junipers in a wondrously capricious way, 
‘*Nan,” she said suddenly, by-and-by, in a| sometimes animated, sometimes depressed. As 
brittle voice, ‘I am going to give Colonel | for Delphine, she was always gay. 
Richmond up.” | The first chilly morning that came in Septem- 
I can’t tell why this did not astonish me. | ber we had a little fire built on the hearth in the 
Some subtle change in Delphine seemed to| parlor, fetching the great brass andirons from 
have prepared me for it. I did not answer, | the garret, as we did for a few weeks every 
therefore; only reached my hands out for hers, | spring and fall ; and it made the room so cheer- 
took them down from her head, and held them. | fal that we brought Litz for the first time from 
They were cold as ice. | her chamber to sit with us there. 
“T am sick of myself,” she went on, passion-| It was a dazzling day; clear as crystal; a 
ately; ‘‘all the while the idea weighs upon me | crisp prick in the blue air, and all the streets 


of how unworthily my twenty-four years have | strewn gaudily with maple leaves. Delphine 
been frittered away in schemes and sneers. I | has been altering a white alpaca of her own 
have such wild, wild thoughts of finding duties | into a peignoir for the invalid, which she put on 
to fulfill and work to do, and happiness with it, | for the first that morning, and as she lay in an 
that I can’t rest! I do not love Colonel Rich- | easy-chair, covered with Mazarin reps, her fine, 
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rippling, golden hair hanging loosely about her, 
we could see that, spite of her wanness and pal- 
jor, her loveliness was coming back. Some 
way Litz’s recovery was like a resurrection to 
us; not that she had been so extremely ill, but 
it was as if she had gone througli a mental via 
dolorosa and emerged changed and redeemed. 
As we sat there, innocently unconscious of 
what was in store for us, Mrs. Appleby’s Vic- 
toria stopped at the door, and Mrs. Appleby 
herself, smiling and velvety, was in our midst, 
Paide is deep. I confess it was a satisfaction 
to me to have her call. I liked even such a 
gloss put over our poor child’s dreadful doings. 
The others seemed indifferent. Satin itself is 
not smoother than was Mrs. Appleby’s manner. 
Of course we were all thinking about the dia- 
monds, and Ellicott’s approaching marriage with 
Miss Bromaine. Equally of course we talked 
of remotest topics. In the mean time who 
should arrive but Colonel Richmond—his first 
visit since his rejection By Delphine! He had, 


however, kept his name familiar to us by send- | 


ing fruit or flowers almost daily to Litz, and 
this morning he brought a dainty basket of lus- 
cious grapes, massed among their own broad, 
cool leaves. Mrs. Appleby’s satin smoothness 
seemed to acquire a new gloss from Colonel 
Richmond’s coming. She acted as though she 
felt both flanks supported. Rising, at last, to 
go, she kissed Del and me, smoothly, and then 
went and hung over Litz, gracefully conscious 
of the exhibition of magnanimity she was mak- 
ing. 

‘Now, little puss, make haste and get well. 
Iam going to send the carriage to bring you to 
lunch with me the first day you are able to go 
out. 


A slight shiver went over Litz; a small, | 


bright spot burned in each of her white cheeks ; 
but she raised her eyes frankly to Mrs, Apple- 
by’s. 

“T know you mean to be very kind,” she 
said, in her sweet, clear voice, which did not 
falter a bit on the silence of the little room ; 
“but I don’t think I can ever visit you again, 
Mrs. Appleby; and I wonder you can ask me 


to, after all that has happened—after what I 
. | 


did.” 


The formulas of sineerity are few. Mrs. 


Appleby did not know one. She was embar- | 


rassed a second, but she recovered herself, and 
said, looking as unconscious as could be: 


‘You ridiculous child!” and she pressed the | 


pearl end of her parasol handle against Litz’s 
cheek, kissed her, and went nodding out of the 


room as if she had been tipped all over with | 


marabouts. 

We all knew well enough that Litz’s conduct 
was any thing but that of a “ridiculous child,” 
but no one said any thing except Colonel Rich- 
mond. If Delphine had looked at him then 


she need not have galled him a “man whose | 


life was simply a show.” He went straight 
Ppl) : 


across the room to Litz, took her hands up in | 


a hearty, impulsive fashion, and said outright: 


““Why, you little heroine!” 

The child shut her eyes up quickly, and her 
mouth quivered. The Colonel looked unutter- 
able repentance for what he had done, and 
then, with his usual tact, said some light no- 
things, and began bidding us all good-day ina 
fashion to contradict all inference that any 
thing had happened! 

In the course of the afternoon Dr. Dorme 
came in ‘‘to enjoy the open fire.” The follow- 
ing day was fixed for his departure, and natu- 
rally enough his talk turned upon his future 
prospects. It was, perhaps, rather irrelevant, 
though, for him to say as he did: 

* One thing is certain; a man who has his 
way to make at the West has no right to take 
an Eastern wife where the conditions of society 
are so different ; where she has, necessarily, to 
sacrifice so much of her preconceived notions 
of comfort.” 

**It is fortunate,” said Mildred, a little mis- 
chievously, ‘*that you haven’t taken an Eastern 
wife, Chandler, You must get one who is 
morally as well as physically acclimated.” Dr. 
Dorme started, and blushed like a girl. There 
are times when folks don’t like their own opin- 
ions confirmed. 

It was such a bright, glorious evening that 
we sat a little after tea without candles, letting 
the moonlight stream in. Delphine stood in 
a window, rather abstracted, a trifle sad, say- 
ing little. After a while Dr. Dorme went over 
to her. 

“T wish you would get your bonnet and shawl 
and walk as far as Glech’s with me. I am go- 
ing to select two of Rogers’s groups and order 
them packed to-night, and I would like the 
benefit of your taste in making the selection.” 

It was all very well to talk about Rogers's 
groups, but I can only say they must have found 
the decision a very difficult one, for it was ten 
o'clock, and we had all gone to our chambers, 
when they returned. After their return, too, 
a good while elapsed—I've no jdea how long, 
for I went to sleep—but I was awakened some 
time in the night by Delphine, still dressed, 
standing over me with a candle in her hand: 

**Open your eyes, Nan, and look at me.” 

“IT see you as plainly as can be,” I said; 
sleepily; ‘‘ what is the matter?” 

**T want to know what kind of a wife you 
think I'll make for a country doctor?” 

I opened my eyes wide enough then, and sat 
up in bed. 

** Deiphine,” I said, with conviction, “I think 
you're a brick !” 

“Nan,” returned Miss Inglis, ‘‘ where did you 
learn such an expression—when you were off 
earning your living?” And then, sitting down 
on the edge of the bed, she told me the whole 
story: how something which she first saw in 
Mildred, and afterward in Chandler, complete- 
ly shamed her. He was a revelation to her. 
Before she dreamed that she was loving him 
she found herself forming resolutions after the 
| standard on which she saw he lived and acted. 
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**But, do you know, Nan,” she concluded, | 
“* that though he felt attracted to me from the 
first, he had determined never to betray it. He | 
says he should never have spoken if he had not 


told you what I was going*to do about Colonel 
Richmond.” 

** What in the world was he doing out there 
in the dark—making ‘ woful ballads to his mis- 
tress’s eyebrows ?’” 
** Nonsense ! 


which she wished posted for the early mail; 
and he went out there because he wanted to 
smoke.” 

*6Qh!” 


So Dr. Dorme went off the next day, made 
his trip to the West, chose a location, and came 
back at Christmas for Delphine. 
magnificent bride. 


She made a 
Tom insisted on her hay- 


ing a white silk wedding-dress, and a ‘‘ recep- | 


tion” after the ceremony. ‘The service was 
performed in the little ‘chapel, heavily hung 
with its Christmas wreaths of box and pine and 
holly. From Colonel Richmond’s conservatory 
we had basket-loads of flowers for the rooms, 
and from Mrs. Appleby a nice piece of plate. 
Litz and I were bridemaids. 


to see them off at the dépédt. He told Del- 
phine he had a secret to tell her, with which 
he couldn’t intrust her till she was away from 
home. What he told her was, perhaps, under 
the circumstances, rather an odd thing to tell, 
but knowing the parties, not so odd either. 

**Mrs. Dorme,” he said, in his courtly way, 
“if I meet with the encouragement I hope for, 
between now and spring, I am going to ask 
Miss Litz Inglis to marry me, Will you wish 
me God-speed, as I do you?” 

What I answered need not be told. 


We are settled down at The Junipers for the | report of a gun, and saw him fall. 


winter, after the mixed pleasure and pain of 
the excitements of the past six months. I am 


mond’s courtship. 

Litz is changed. She is not a canary-bird 
any more. She is paler and gentler, with a 
quaint little dignity in her way that becomes | 
her. One night at the opera. she and Colonel | 
Richmond sat beside Mr. and Mrs. Ellicott | 
Appleby. 

“She was not agitated in the least,” the 
Colonel told me next day, rather exultantly, 
‘*even though it was so unexpected. After 
all she was a mere child, and it was a child’s | 
fancy ; she will get over it entirely, don’t you 
think so, Miss Inglis ?” 

“I think she is giving you very good evi- 
dence of some such consummation, Colonel,” I | 
answered, rather siyly. 


It was the merest accident. | 
Mildred had asked him to wait for a letter) i 


The bride and | 

. . = | 
groom took one of the evening trains to New | 
York. Colonel Richmond begged permission | 


| tinued some time in Tennessee and Kentucky, 





| MARY NEALY. 


HE adventures of Mary Nealyso ills. 
trative of the perils of border life in tho 
overheard our conversation that night when I | early days of our history—have been recorded 


in no histori€al work. "It will be a service { 
| the country’s annals to rescue the strange story 
from the oblivion of mere tradition. 

lina, in August, 1761. Her father removed his 
young family to Tennessee, the emigrants p ass- 
ing through Georgia to the place where ny 
stands Chattanooga. The family was sen; 
down the Tennessee River in canoes, taking 
with them their household stuff, clothes, and 
provisions, while the father drove his horses 
and cattle along the banks; the two parties 
joining each other at the Muscle Shoals, when 

they proceeded by land to the locality after- 
ward called Nealy’s Bend, on the Cumberland 
| Kiver, near the site of Nashville. Here the 
adventurous pioneer li¥€d several years. Mrs, 
Nealy took upon herself the task of teaching 
her daughters, hearing their spelling and read- 
ing lessons while she was spinning on her litt! 
| wheel, When a school was established the 
| Sons were sent three miles to attend it ever 
| day, the path through the woods being so in 
fested with wolves that they were usually obliged 
to go on horseback. 

After the commencement of the Revoluti: 

j} ary struggle, the family, with others in t! 
| neighborhood, sought refuge in a fort; the 
| men venturing out, as opportunity permitted, to 
attend to the cattle and cultivate their fields 
| Nealy was engaged in making salt, and was 
sometimes assisted by his daughter Mary, 
Polly, as she was called. 

One Sunday morning in the autumn of 178 
the young girl, wearing her best dress, left the 
| station in company with her father, and walked 
| with him to the bank of the river. Mary hap- 

pened to be standing at some little distance: 

~ her father, when she suddenly heard the 


Starting 


| forward, she felt herself swooning, and had only 
| time to see an Indian leap from his covert when 
getting on bravely with my work; studying 
some with Mildred, writing longest of letters to | 
Chandler and Del, and watching Colonel Rich- | 


she sank to the ground insensible. On recoy 

. . . - * 
ering her consciousness she found herself in 
the grasp of two savages, who were dragging 


| her off with all possible haste, evidently appre- 


hensive of pursuit from the station not far off. 
No aid came, and the helpless girl was com- 
| pelled to go on with her captors. They were 
three days without food; at length a bear was 
' killed, and a piece of raw flesh was given to 
| the starving captive. The eating of such food 
produced severe illness, which was relieved by 


|the Indian prescription of a quantity of the 


bear's oil: 
The prisoner was offered her choice between 


becoming the wife of the chief's son or the 
| slave of his oldest wife. 


She chose the latter, 
and soon made herself so useful that the savages 
determined to spare her life. The party con- 


Mary was born near Charleston, South Caro. 


2 


a 








often encamping in cane-brakes. 
finding her way back to home and friends was 
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The hope of | the truth, were absolutely deafening. It was a 
| 


bitter thought to her that, had she known how 


stil] cherished by the unfortunate girl, and one | securely she was concealed, she might have re 


night she attempted to escape. After leaving 
the encampment she chanced to step on a large 
fragment of cane, which ran entirely through 
her foot. She was of course recaptured, and 
suffered terrible agonies from the wound, which 
was not entirely healed for months. During 
this time, having learned something of the In- 
dian language, she frequently heard the advice 
given to kill and scalp her, rather than be 
troubled with a poor cripple; and it is probable 
that nothing saved her but her knowledge of 
sewing and other kinds of work, which made 
her a valuable servant to her mistress. 

One night, when the Indians had encamped 
on the banks of a small stream, a heavy storm 
came on. ‘To obtain shelter Mary climbed 
into a tree completely canopied by a luxuriant 
grape-vine. Ina short time after she had thus 
secured herself a fierce gust of wind uprooted 
a large tree near by, and it fell with a tremen- 
dous crash immediately over the place she had 
quitted. She heard the savages calling to her 
amidst the darkness and the driving storm, and 
when they received no answer, ascertained by 
their exclamations that they supposed she had 
been killed. 

A flash of joy penetrated her heart; here 
was an opportunity of escape! She remained 
still, while the Indians called and shouted to 
her repeatedly. When they were silent, fear 
began to shake her new-born hopes. She had 
been severely punished for the previous attempt 
to escape, and threatened with the tomahawk 
if it were ever repeated. Should she leave the 
tree, the dogs would in all probability discover 
her and give the alarm. Uncertain what to 
do, she remained in the tree all night, not an- 
swering the calls which were repeated at in- 
tervals, in hopes the Indians would break up 
camp and depart before day, as they always did 
when apprehensive of pursuit. 

They did not, however, quit the spot before 
day, when her place of refuge was discovered. 
She was compelled to accompany them in their 
northward course, and after crossing the Ohio 
she gave up in despair the faint hope that had 
remained of being restored to her kindred. 

Fortune seemed to delight in mocking her 
with opportunities by which she could not 
profit. One night when they had encamped 
a snow-storm came on, and she was completely 
covered by a snow-drift. In the morning, as 
the Indians were preparing to continue their 
journey, she could be found nowhere, and the 
Indians concluded she had gone off during the 
night. Their anger was loudly expressed, and 
the most terrible tortures were threatened if 
she should again fall into their power. Hear- 


ing all this imperfectly, and only understanding 
that she was wanted, Mary rose from under 
her white coverlet in the very midst of the 
infuriated savages, whose shouts of astonish- 
ment and merriment, when they discovered 


| mained in safety. 

The morning meal of the Indians was a large 
| black-snake, which was roasted and divided. 
A few inches only fell to the poor girl’s share, 
but the piquant sauce of hunger made it seem 
delicious food. She was always permitted to 
share in every thing with her captors. 

At one time, when the men were all absent 
from the camp, a large deer was seen making 
directly toward it. The old chief’s wife or- 
dered Mary to take a gun and shoot the ani- 
mal, as she was known to be the best shot 
among all the women. The chief had ex 
pressly forbidden firing, on pain of death, in 
the absence of his men, the discharge of a gun 
being the appointed signal of the near approach 
ofanenemy. Mary hesitated to obey her mis 
tress; but, being urged, she fired and shot the 
deer. In a few moments the Indians came 
rushing in, expecting to encounter the foe. 
When informed that it was a false alarm, the 
chief raised his tomahawk to kill the white 
girl who had dared to disobey his commands, 

His wife threw herself between him and the 
intended victim, exclaiming that she herself 
was the offender; but for a moment, as the up- 
lifted weapon was whirled several times round 
the chief’s head, Mary expected he would bury 
itin herown. Perhaps thg prospect of plenty 
of savory venison for supper did something to 
pacify the angry warrior. 

At another time, when by some means or 
other the small-pox was introduced among the 
party, the captive became desperately ill with 
the terrible disease. For ten days she was en- 
tirely blind, being left alone in a lodge built 
for her at some distance from the camp, near a 
spring. Her food was brought and left at the 
spring, to which she would grope her way once 
in twenty-four hours. Her sufferings were 
somewhat alleviated by an ointment made by 
simmering prickly-pear in bear’s-grease, which 
a compassionate squaw prepared for her. Dur- 
ing this season of distress she often wished for 
death; but the hope of being at some future 
day delivered from her cruel bondage would 
support her to a patient endurance of her pro- 
tracted trials. Some of the articles in her pos- 
session had been taken from her; a knife was 
left, which she preserved with the greatest care, 
and took every opportunity when unobserved of 
cutting her name on the bark of trees, in the 
hope that the marks might lead to her rescue. 

It is supposed that this party of Indians re- 
mained a year in the northwestern past of Ten- 
nessee, at the forks of Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee rivers, and near the junction of the 
Ohio with the Mississippi, afterward passing 
into what is now Indiana. Several white pris- 
oners, meanwhile, were brought in from Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky; among them a man 
named Riddle and his two daughters, who were 
occasionally in Miss Nealy’s company. At all 
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times when her health permitted Mary was en- 
gaged in some useful occupation, never caring 
how laborious it might be, as her mental dis- 
quietude was thus relieved. The only employ- 
ment she objected to was the moulding of bul- 
lets, to which she was often compelled. 

As the journey continued she became ac- 
quainted with a French fur-trader, whom she 
besought to aid her in effecting her escape. 
He would not listen to her entreaties, and she 
left him, indignant at his want of humane feel- 
ing. A little conscience-stricken, perhaps, for 
his refusal, he brought a blanket the next day, 
and offered it to her; but she rejected the gift, 
saying that she scorned to receive any thing 
from a heartless wretch who was too cowardly 
to give her the aid she required. 

After they had passed into Michigan, -where 
their numbers were increased by other cap- 
tives, one of the females, weak from exhaust- 
ion and carrying an infant a few months old, 
failed to keep up with the rest, though assist- 
ed occasionally by the kind-hearted squaws. 
When they encamped at night a consultation 
was held among the men, and it was resolved to 
kill the child. They had built a large fire, and 
when the wcod had been consumed to a bed 
of glowing coals one of the warriors snatched 
the babe from its mother’s breast and threw it 
into the midst. It was instantly drawn out 
and thrown back into the arms of its distracted 
mother; again snggched from her and thrown 
into the fire, to be again drawn out; and 
this fiendish pastime was repeated amidst the 
screams of the agonized mother and hideous 
yells from the savages, who were leaping and 
dancing the while with frantic gestures, till life 
was extinct in the little victim, when it was torn 
to pieces by the murderers. 

Scenes like this, which were not of un- 
common occurrence, inspired Mary with a feel- 
ing of detestation toward the perpetrators of 
such outrages, which became habitual, and 
amounted to a vindictive hate, of which she 
could never wholly divest herself. She would 
never speak their language unless compelled 
by circumstances to use it; and she used to 
say that the only favor she ever asked of them 
was that she might be put to death. When, 
in after-life, a favorite grand-daughter, who 
had been born and reared in her house, ex- 
pressed a desire to wear ear-rings, and was 
about to buy a pair, she persuaded her not to 
do so, speaking with melancholy earnestness 
on the subject, and saying she should never be 
able to look upon her beloved child without | 
pain, if decorated with ornaments which would 
so strongly remind her of her savage enemies. 

It was Mary Nealy’s lot, at one time, to wit- 
ness the punishment of a young Indian and his 
paramour for a crime rarely committed among 
the savage tribes. The criminals were bound 
to separate trees and stoned to death, the white 
prisoners being compelled to see the execu- 
tion. 

Many more incidents of adventure, peril, and | 


suffering are remembered by the family ang 
descendants of Mary Nealy as having occurred 
during her forest travel and sojourn with hey 
wild companions. The limits of a brief sketc) 
permit only the record of those necessary to jj- 
lustrate the experience common to too many 
in those fearful days of our republic. ; 

After a captivity of two years the prisoners 
were taken to Detroit, where the Indians ex 
pected to receive from the British governmen; 
payment for the scalps they had brought. The 
savages received much attention from the En. 
glish as important allies while encamped in the 
neighborhood of the city. Mary was sent every 
day to the house of a French resident to pro- 
curg, milk for a sick child of the chief. She 
saw the mistress of the house frequently, who 
became interested in her when she had learned 
her history. One morning she told her to come 
on the following day, to drop her milk-can out- 
side the gate, enter the house without rapping, 
and proceed directly to a certain room. 

The poor girl had been suffering from chil 
and fever for several weeks. The next morn- 
ing, when she was ordered to go for milk, it 
happened that her paroxysm of fever was upon 
her. In her half-delirious state, revolving her 
plan of escape, she lingered, looking for a pair 
of silver shoe-buckles she wished to take with 
her, and was twice struck by her angry master 
before she set out on her errand. By the time 
she had reached the Frenchman’s gate her 
senses were sufficiently restored to remember 
the directions of the day previous. 

When the Indians came in search of her the 
woman of the house informed them that the 
girl had come to the gate, apparently in anger, 
had thrown down the vessel and departed, she 
did not know whither. The Indians made 
complaint to .the city authorities, and on the 
following day men were sent to search the 
house; but no trace of the fugitive could be 


| found. 


All this time Mary lay quietly concealed in 
a small dark closet, the door of which, opening 


|into a larger one, could not be easily discov- 


ered. She occupied that hiding-place for a 
month, sustained by the kind care of her bene- 
factress. One day an accident had nearly be- 
trayed her. Looking carelessly from the win 
dow, she was startled by seeing the face of a 
Indian whom she knew, and saw, by the gleam 
of his eyes, that he had also recognized her. 
She hastened to inform her protectress and 
implore her aid. 

There was no time to be lost. She was im- 
mediately supplied with boy’s apparel, her hait 
was cut off, and she was sent, accompanied by 
the son of her hostess, half a mile into the city, 
to the house of another kind-hearted French- 
woman, who gave her shelter, and kept her 
concealed several weeks. Work was also pro- 
cured for her from a tailor, and she was en- 
abled to earn sufficient to clothe herself com- 
fortably. 

When the fear of pursuit was over she was 
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removed by night to an island in the river, 
where she found seventeen other captives whom 
she had met before in her travels through In- 
diana, Ohio, or Michigan; some of them havy- 
ing been purchased by the British authorities, 
some having escaped through the assistance of 
the French inhabitants of the city. 

She remained but three weeks in this new 
asvlum. On leaving the island the captives 
were conveyed down the lakes, stopping some 
time at Niagara, and down the St. Lawrence 
River. ‘They were landed on the shore of Lake 
Champlain, where they were exchanged as pris- 
oners of war. Before they quitted the vessel 
one of the British officers endeavored to exact a 
promise from the company, which consisted of 
women, old men, and boys, that they would 
not aid nor abet the Continentals against the 
roval government during the continuance of the 
war. 

Mary, long after, was accustomed to relate, 
with much dignity and spirit, how she refused 
to give the required pledge ; and how she chal- 
lenged the officer to go ashore with her into a 
thicket of bushes, where she ‘‘ would cut a 


NEALY. 


switch and brush him till he would be glad to | 


promise, on his own part, that he would never 
again be caught upon Provincial ground.” She 
would describe the scene with as much pride at 
ninety as she could have acted in it threescore 
and ten years before. The others caught a 
portion of her spirit, and in very truth cut them 
switches as soon as they were on shore, daring 
the officer to come on, and giving three cheers 
for the brave young woman. 


Her companions told her that they were in! 


expectation of seeing one of the American gen- 
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stopping to dry her clothes, she soon fell into a 
profound slumber. 

In the morning she awoke in great distress 
from oppression at the lungs, and unable to 
speak except in a whisper, The woman in the 
cabin, though wretchedly poor, had a kind 
heart, and made the suffering stranger as com- 
fortable as she could. Miss Nealy, from her 
acquaintance with Indian life, had acquired a 
knowledge of diseases and of medicine which 
now proved useful in her own case, She hap- 
pened to have some medicines about her, which 
she directed the good woman how to prepare 
and administer. A severe attack of illness 
finally yielded to the youthful vigor of her con- 
stitution, strengthened by endurance of all kinds 
of hardship. But it was some weeks before she 
was able to travel. 

In the fear of a recurrence of scurvy, from 
which she had previously suffered, she pro- 
cured at a little settlement, a few days’ journey 
from the cabin, a small quantity of snuff and 
other simple remedies prescribed by a travel- 
er; spending almost the last penny she pos- 
sessed for these and a little japanned $nuffbox, 
which she afterward presented to the lady from 
whom the writer of this sketch received the nar- 
ration. 

In this settlement she learned that a farm- 
er who lived in the vicinity intended in the 
spring to remove with his family to the south- 


|; western part of Virginia, and that his wife was 


erals in a few days, and that when he came he | 


would provide her with a horse and saddle. 
She continued her journey with this company 
for several days; and when the others faltered 
from fatigue, and were unable to proceed, she 
went on in the hope of finding employment 
among the Dutch settlers, her only companions 
being an old man and two boys. After a day 
or two of weary travel in the snow these also 
gave up, and one morning she was left to pro- 
ceed alone. 

It was a sad day for her—tramping on 
through the snow and water, into which her 
feet plunged at every step; and toward evening 
a heavy rain drenched her garments. Yet her 
courage did not fail; for she had now before 
her the hope of eventually reaching her beloved 
home, and she felt that her success depended 
on her unwearied efforts. She could not per- 
suade herself to stop for rest till after dark, 
when she came up to the door of a small cabin 
where a cheerful light was glimmering. Very 
cheering was the aspect of the huge blazing 
logs in the ample chimney ; but other comforts 
there were none—scarcely even a morsel of 
bread, and not a bed could be furnished on 


which to lay her wearied limbs. She was, how- | 


ever, accustomed to hardships; and lying down 
on the floor, with her feet to the fire, without 


in want of a ‘‘help” to spin, weave, and make 
up men’s and boys’ clothing. This was good 
news indeed! Mary lost no time in making 
application to be received in that capacity. 
During the winter Mary labored assiduously, 
doing the washing of the family and milking the 
cows, in addition to the other employments for 
which her services had been engaged, thus leavy- 
ing herself not a moment of relief from toil till 
late bedtime, and receiving in return only fifty 
cents a week, and but a small part of her wages 
in money. When the family set out on their 
journey she assisted in driving the stock, as 


| well as in cooking and doing all kinds of work 


necessary in “‘ camping out,” performing almost 
the entire journey on foot, and being compen- 
sated for her laborious services with only food 
and lodging, and such protection as the com- 
pany of those she attended afforded her. Yet 
throughout her life she seemed to remember 
that family with warm affection, and spoke of 
them with gratitude. It was her first experi- 
ence since her doleful captivity of human sym- 
pathy and home feeling, and her generous heart 
overflowed toward those who gave it, her labors 
to serve them being counted as nothing in the 
balance. 

When they reached the Susquehanna River, 
where she was to pay her own ferriage—such 
having been the agreement—she asked permis- 
sion of the ferryman to paddle herself across in 
a small and leaky canoe lying on the shore near 
by. He consented, warning her, however, that 
it was unsafe ; but she was a capital swimmer, 
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and intent on saving hermoney. This she did, 
and crossed in safety. 

The people in the ferry-boat were less fortu- 
nate. When half-way across one of the cows 
jumped overboard and swam back to shore. 
The Dutch farmer requested Mary to return 
with him and bring the animal over; and she 
did so, getting the cow on board, holding her 
by the horn with the left hand, and thrusting 
the thumb and finger of her right into her nos- 
trils, thus keeping the cow quiet for a distance 
of nearly a mile. A modern belle would laugh 
at such an instance of usefulness; but our 
grandmothers were more practical, Its happy 
consequences will soon be seen. 

When the travelers arrived at their place of 
destination Mary obtained employment for a 
few days in a family. It happened that a 
farmer by the name of Spears, who lived in 
the neighborhood, called in and heard the girl's 
romantic history. His wife wanted some one 
to assist her in her household duties, and Miss 
Nealy was recommended to the place. She 
accepted the proposal to go at once, and, 
mounted*behind her future father-in-law, rode 
to his house. Here she remained some time in 
service, waiting to find some party that might 
be going to Tennessee; for her fears of being 
recaptured by the Indians had grown stronger 
the further she traveled westward. 

Another curious scene in this ‘“‘owre true 
tale” must here be narrated. 

When Mary’s family had ascertained beyond 
doubt that she had been captured by the In- 
dians they gave up all hopes of ever seeing her 
again. They mourned for her as for one dead. 
But there was one whose sorrow was all too 
quickly banished—the betrothed lover of the 
unfortunate girl. Judging that the smiles of a 
new love would be the best consolation for his 
loss, he speedily offered his vows to another 
comely maiden. While Mary was toiling to 
make her way homeward, he was preparing for 
his marriage with her rival. 

About this time it happened that Mary's 
brother went on business into the interior of 
Kentucky. On the very night of his arrival 
at a rustic tavern he fell in with several travel- 
ers, who were relating their ditferent adventures 
after supper. One of them, who had come all 
the way from Pennsylvania, described with 
graphic glee a remarkable scene he had wit- 
nessed of the crossing of the Susquehanna River 
by a Dutch emigrant family. He pictured the 
escape of their cow, and her recapture and con- 
veyance across by the heroic young girl. This 
young woman, he added, had been a captive 
among the Indians, and had escaped from 
them. 

Young Nealy listened to the story with 
aroused attention. ‘‘ Did you hear the young 
woman's name?” he eagerly asked. 

‘They called her Polly,” answered the 
stranger; ‘‘ but I heard no other name.” 

** Did you observe that she was left-handed ?” 
again the brother asked. 








“She certainly was so,” replied the stranger, 
“T noticed it both in pulling her canoe and jp 
holding her cow.” 

No farther information could be given; by 
this was enough. The brother had no doubt 
that this was indeed his long-lost sister, and 
that her course had been directed homeward, 

What was now to be done? Young Nealy 
was certain that no family would be likely to 
emigrate in a southwesterly direction in that 
time of peril. Mary had no chance of an es- 
cort to return home; and through the vast wil- 
derness that intervened, how could an unpro- 
tected girl travel alone? He determined, there- 
fore, himself to set out; to go to the ferry on 
the Susquehanna where the scene described was 
said to have taken place, and to trace his sister 
thence, if possible. 

He set off accordingly, taking the precaution 
to make inquiry at every cabin and of every per- 
son whom he met, lest he should pass his sister 
on the way. One day in Virginia, when he 
stopped to feed his horse, he went to make the 
usual inquiries at a farm-house. He was told 
that a young woman who had been in captivity 
among the Indians, and had recently come into 
the country, was living with a family six miles 
distant. Nealy started up without asking any 
further questions, ran to his horse, flung the 
saddle on his back before the animal had time 
to taste his corn, and rode off in the direction 
pointed out. Before he had reached the house 
he saw a young girl out of doors about some 
work, and at once recognized his sister. 

What pen can describe that meeting? That 
brother died about 1847, at his residence near 
Nashville. 

Mary made immediate preparations to re- 
turn home, and set out with her brother. They 
were exposed to many dangers on their way 
through the almost trackless wild. The howl- 
ing of wolves, the screams of panthers, and the 
low growl of bears were familiar sounds in her 
ears; but nothing daunted her save the fearful 
thought of again falling into the hands of mer- 
ciless savages. Even after her reunion with 
her family this terror so preyed on her mind 
that she had no peace. Her widowed mother 
yielded to her entreaties and removed to a 
more secure home in Kentucky. 

The story of Mary Nealy’s return to Tennes- 
see and her strange adventures were soon noised 
abroad. Her former lover, repenting his in- 
fidelity, came once more to prefer his claim to 
her favor. It may be conceived with what scorn 
she spurned the addresses of a man who had 
not only lacked the energy to attempt her rescue 
from the Indians, and had soon forgotten her, 
but who was now crowning his perfidy by the 
basest falsehood toward the other fair one to 
whom his faith was pledged. 

The family Bible furnishes the date of Mary 
Nealy’s marriage to George Spears—February 
27, 1785—at her new home in Lincoln County, 
Kentucky. After her marriage her mother re- 
turned to Tennessee with the rest of her family. 
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Mrs. Spears and her husband continued to 
reside for two years near Carpenter’s Station, 
in Lincoln County; and during the three fol 
lowing years at or near Gray ’s Station, in Greene 
County, Kentucky. While living there it was 
her custom to accompany her husband to the 
field, sometimes in th€ capacity of guard, some- 
times to help him hoe the corn; always carry- 
ing her children with her. On one occasion, 
while at work, they heard a whistle like the 
note of a wild turkey. One of their neighbors, 
an old hunter, cautioned them against following 
the sound, which he knew to be made by an In- 
dian.. He resolved to ferret out the mystery, 
and crept noiselessly along the ground, like one 
hunting the bird, till close to the spot whence 
the whistle came. Then he fired, and an In- 
dian fell. 

On one occasion, while in their dwelling at 
night, strange sounds were heard, that appeared 
tobe close outside. Mrs. Spears looked through 
a “chink” in the cabin and saw the shadow of 
aman stealthily moving arvund the house. She 
awoke her husband; he climbed the ladder to 
the loft, and, putting his gun through an aper- 
ture in the roof, fired upon the savage. Five 
Indians started up and ran away. Spears con- 
tinued firing, however, till the alarm was given 
at the fort, and aid was sent. A company of 
soldiers followed the trail of the Indians for 
several miles, and judged the number of the 
savages to have been about fifty. While living 
in this place Mrs, Spears received intelligence 
of the murder of one of her brothers by the In- 
dians, 


MARY NEALY. 


| suffered terribly for want of provisions. 
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were near, and they must ride for their lives. 
Mrs. Spears urged her horse at full speed a mile 
and a half with all herincumbrances. A party 
of soldiers was sent out from the fort to recon 
noitre the enemy, and struck the trail of some 
forty savages, but did not venture to follow 
them more than a few miles. 

One day a man named Fisher came from th« 
fort to Mr. Spears’s field to bring a messag 
On his return he was pursued by Indians, and 

of Mrs. 
Spears, before a gun could be brought to bear 
on the fierce assailants. 


shot down and scalped in the sight 
Such incidents kept 
our pioneers in a continual state of suspense 
and dread. During the time they were living 
in the fort for greater safety their condition was 
but little more comfortable. Their cattle were 
continually driven off, and their hunters, as well 
as those who ventured out to till the ground, 
were murdered by stealthy foes, so that they 
While 
living in the fort Mrs. Spears heard of two more 
of her relations being killed by the Indians ; 
five of her family, in all, falling victims to say- 
age ferocity. 

The three oldest children of Mrs. Spears were 
born during those years of terror, when the bord- 
er settlers suffered so severely, Mr. Spears was 
; their home was 
a happy one in spite of dangers ; 
life they were blessed with competence. 


a man of intelligence and piety 
and in after 
Mrs. 
Spears had a gentle and affectionate nature ; 
she was always modest and retiring, showing 


the strength and firmness of her character wh« 


sterner qualities were in requisition. 


Mr. Spears had no fear of them, and was in | 


the habit of going to the fort to try his skill in 
shooting at a target. When he did not return 
by dusk his wife would leave the cabin and be- 
take herself, with the children, to the woods for 
safety; for her terror of the lurking enemies, 
whose cruelty she had so bitterly experienced, 
was inexpressible. One night, having thus left 
her home, she was standing, with her infant in 
her arms, under a wide-spreading tree, awaiting 
the return of her husband, when she heard the 
shrill note of a screech-owl directly over her 
head, and dropped to the ground as if shot. 
She often described, in after life, the mortifica- 
tion she felt on recovering from her fright. 

In times of peculiar danger she was accus- 


tomed to do sewing and washing for two young | 


men at the fort, in return for their coming home 
every night with her husband and lodging in 
the cabin. 

On another occasion, when they had reeson 


to believe that a large body of Indians was in| 


the neighborhood, and were warned to leave 
the cabin without loss of time, Mrs. Spears 
hastily buried her dishes, and emptying out 
part of the feathers from her bed, put it on her 
horse, with such articles of household service as 
she could carry, mounted, taking her child in 
her lap—though within two weeks of a second 
confinement—and assisted in driving away the 
stock. The alarm was given that the Indians 
Vor. XXXVI.—No. 213.—Aa 


A carriay 
was always at her disposal ; yet she preferred rid 
ing on horseback when the journeys were not too 
long; and in traveling used a large, covered farm- 
wagon. Always liberal and charitable, her in- 
dustry and systematic housewifery were admira- 
ble. Besides being skilled in weaving, sewing, 
and all domestic employments, she made salves, 
ointments, and decoctions for all the afflicted 
of her acquaintance, making her knowledge of 
medicine available to her friends and neighbors 
and to the poor gratuitously, while she accept- 
ed compensation from those able to offer it who 
came from a distance. 

Medical practitioners were very scarce in that 
region, and her success soon made her so cele- 
brated that her aid was sought in every direc- 
tion. One young man was sent forty or fifty 
miles to her for the cure of a white swelling. 
She continued to ride her cireuit till a few 
months before her death. 

Some incidents in her experience, even after 
the cessation of Indian hostilities, are curiously 
illustrative of life at that period. One morning 
her husband went out a short distance, taking 


| his gun, and bidding her follow him with his 


knife if she heard firing. Hearing a report soon 
afterward, she ran with the knife in the direc- 
tion of the sound, and soon heard a second shot. 
Mr. Spears snatched the knife from her hands, 
and plunged it to the handle into a monstrous 
bear, which, Mrs. Spears used to say, *‘ had in 
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‘its embrace our biggest and best sow. It was | back. Mrs, Spears, aware of his approach, pre- 
some time before the sow recovered her breath, | pared herself for him. As he came near she 
as each shot caused the bear to hug the tighter, | suddenly sprang out toward him, holding 
but not a bone was broken.” large article of dress, which she flapped in his 
Mrs. Spears was fond of high-mettled horses, | horse’s face with so violent a report that the 
and was accustomed to ride a very spirited one. | animal wheeled round in affright, and bounded 
Her husband warned her that the animal was | swiftly out of her sight. Then she became un- 
apt to run away, but she declared she would | easy lest the rider had been thrown and killed, 
cure the propensity. This she did one dag, | till by laying her ear to the ground she could 
when the mare had run about a mile with her, | hear the regular receding tramp of the horse, 
by suddeniy checking her, so as to cause the Having been a widow fifteen years, Mrs, 
animal to dash her head against the trunk of a | Spears died at her residence at Clarie’s Grove. 
beech-tree by the road-side, while the fearless January 20, 1852, surrounded by children and 
rider sprang off in time to save herself. grandchildren, who still reverently cherish the 
At one time she was sent for in haste to at- memory of her virtues, and look to the example 
tend a woman living on the opposite side of of her useful and religious life. Not without 
Greene River, several miles distant. Her own | lasting benefit may any of us contemplate the 
babe was too young to leave, and she set off on character of those heroic matrons who bore so 
horseback, carrying it in her arms. Arriving | much of the burden in our struggle for Inde- 
at the river, she found that the ferry-boat had | pendence, and whose influence was so control- 
just pushed from shore. She called tothe man ling and extensive, though unacknowledged in 
to return, urging the necessity of her patient’s history, which deals only with the actions of 
case; but the man replied that his load was too | men. 
heavy. On this the spirited matron urged her | —— 
mare into the water, swam her past the ferry- 
boat, reached the opposite bank first, and was 


DERRICK HALSEY. 


in time to thank the ferry-man for his human- | “ IFE has been a rare gift—a rich gift to 
ity before his boat touched the landing. The me. So dear to me, in fact, that I ear 


child she carried on this occasion was accus- | very little when or how I lose it. It’s a play 
tomed to relate this anecdote, and its truth was | not worth the candle.” And Derrick Halsey, 
confirmed by her old neighbors in Kentucky. | as he spoke, lifted a pained, almost defiant face 
Mr. and Mrs, Spears removed with their serv- | to the skies above him. 
ants—a negro boy and girl—to Illinois in 1824. | Trell Saunders, who was busy putting aside 
Their three surviving children, all of whom had | plow and harrow, now turned sharply around, 
families, accompanied them, All had prosper- | folding his brawny arms over a chest that might 
ed and were in comfortable circumstances. | have served as a model for a Hercules, while 
They settled at Clarie’s Grove, in Menard Coun- | his broad-brimmed hat, pushed off his forehead, 
ty. Mrs, Spears’s solicitous care for the welfare , brought out in full relief his square, honest face, 
and the moral and religious culture of her serv- ‘*T am sorry to hear ye say that, Derrick,” a 
ants equaled that bestowed on her own chil-| perplexed took struggling on his kindly feat 
dren, When the boy came of age she gave | ures; ‘‘you’ve got health, and a good bit of 
him a liberal outfit, and his freedom; but he | this world’s goods.” 
chose to remain with her, and afterward bought} ‘‘ But I haven’t happiness, Trell. I am a 
his parents from a relative of his mistress, re- | lonely, miserable man. I've had a tough job 
siding in Missouri. of it all my life’—his voice dying in a husky 
When between eighty and ninety Mrs. Spears | whisper, his face deepening in its pallor—‘‘ you 
visited her brother in Tennessee. Both he and | can’t know—it’s no use to try to tell,” with a 
his mother had been wounded by savages in the | sudden gesture of impotent pain. 
Indian war. On her way to visit him Mrs,| ‘Trell looked humbly away. For the dumb, 
Spears traveled in a large covered wagon with | pleading grief mirrored in that face he could 
her grandson, and they camped out every night. | offer no consolation. 
One day Mrs. Spears had noticed a horseman} ‘‘I feel fur ye, Der,” he said at last, very 
pass them several times, looking attentively at | gently. ‘But I must be goin’, Mbolly’s get- 
one of her best horses. Apprehensive of thiev- | ting the supper ready by this time, and the cows 
ish intent, she had her bed laid on the ground | are thar waiting to be milked; and thar’s the 
that night, that her quick ear might hear the | baby a-waitin fur me. You'd think me foolish, 
sound of approaching footsteps. Der, if you knew how much stofe I set by that lit- 
In the dead silence of night she caught the | tle mite of flesh and blood. I tell you, now”— 
sound, Half rising, with a loud voice she de- | putting on his coat, and taking his tin dinner- 
manded ‘*Who is there?” The intruder re-! pail in his hand—‘‘it's a pleasant thing to have 
tired. In an hour or two the stealthy step was | a home and family. You see, I go home after 
again heard. The watchful matron, starting up, | working hard all day to find the house tidy and 
repeated her question. When no reply came | bright, and Molly, rosy-cheeked and smiling, 
she charged the man with his nefarious design, | glad to see me home again; and our baby—a 
and threatened punishment if he dared come little toddler, so high, just findin’ out what his 
again. The thief came the third time on horse- | feet were made fur—crows and claps his hends, 





and goes nigh mad out of pure joy at seein 
me. And seein’ all this makes me feel, here I’m 
loved, here I’m wanted; the world is wide and 
selfish; but no matter fur that, here’s my 
niche, my world; here’s where God has placed 
me, and I’m thankful fur it every day of my life.” 

Trell stopped suddenly, conscious of a vague 
remorse that his words were best said another 
time. ‘I must go now, Derrick. Good-night, 
and God bless you r 

The simple heartiness of the benediction 
touched Derrick deeply. 

“T can’t quite lose my faith in humanity 
while Trell lives,” he said, watching his retreat- 
ing form. ‘‘ Helloa, Jennie!” 

A beautiful blooded mare, who was pastur- 
ing in the meadow near by, came to him as he 
stood leaning negligently against the fence, and 
rubbed her head on his shoulder. He passed 
his arms around her glossy neck as if she were 
human, and laid his cheek to hers. 

His eyes wandered wistfully to the forests so | 
lovely in their greenness, the level meadows, 
the mountains defined darkly purple against 
the gold of the western sky. There was a hum 
of insects in the air, a twitter of birds down in 
the reedy marshes. Jennie, pricking up her 
delicate ears, suddenly started, a little restive 
at something, and Derrick, turning to see the | 
cause of her fright, confronted a woman hurry- 
ing past. 

‘‘Why, Hetty,” he said, hastily; ‘are you 
a ghost or reality ?” 

‘There is nothing supernatural about me,” 
answered, in a pleasant voice. “It is all 
flesh and blood that frightened your horse.” 

**You have been to the village,” he said, 
glancing at the packages she carried. 

“Yes, and came back across lots—a saving 
of time and muscle.” 

‘‘And an opportune arrival for me, Miss 
Hetty ; for you have saved me the loneliness 
of my solitary walk home. Good-night, Jennie 
girl! And now, Hetty, for these traps.” 

She transferred her packages to him with an | 
easy grace, and they sauntered slowly along the 
grassy path. 

‘*Do these bright spring days find you healthy | 
and happy, Miss Hetty ?” said Derrick, with a 
swift glance at the fair face beside him. 

“Yes, I am healthy, as you can not fail to | 
see; and I would be unreasonable indeed did I 
fail to extract happiness from my daily life.” 

“Yes, it would be strange, possessing, as you 
do, youth, beauty, and a merry heart. It is best | 
to make hay while the sun shines. And how 
is Rene ?” 

** Well for him, and preaching me a sermon | 
of content daily !” 

**You are a good sister to that boy, Hetty.” 

‘**No better than I should be. He’s mine— 
mine only, Mother left himtome. ‘ Be kind 
to him,’ was her latest prayer. Life will al- 
ways be a thorny pilgrimage to him, carrying | 
about as he must his maimed, misshapen body ; 
and it is my duty to shield him with tender 
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llove. It 


| thize. 


|was old enough to help myself a little. 
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may take the cruel bitter from his 
life somewhat.” 

“You may be thankful that he has a pure 
soul in his misshapen body ; you may be thank- 
ful for it. You may go down on your knees 
and thank God that it is no worse—that he is 
not maimed in both soul and body.” He check- 
ed himself suddenly. 

* « Trell Saunders has a pretty little place,” he 


| continued, as they passed a white frame house 


standing back from the road; greenness around 
Zz 


| it, flowers blossoming along the pathway, roses 


and honey-suckles clambering up the stoop. 
** Who'd think, to see Trell standing in the 
door kissing and tossing that youngster of his, 
that he’d been working like an ox all day? 
He is hard-working and poor, and yet a king 
might envy him. Ienvy him at times, Hard 
and rough as I am, I have longed for wife and 
children of my own—my own flesh and blood. 


| I’ve longed for a love that would bear with my 


weaknesses and faults, cling to me whatever 
might betide, and go with me to the portals of 
the grave. I knew such a love once when I 
was a little shaver so high,” reaching out his 
brawny hand to show her. ‘ What other love 
could it be but a mother’s? She was a hard- 
working, godly woman—a saint, if ever there 
Hers was a slavish life. She gave 
her brain, blood, and muscle to her work, used 
up her vitality, and went down to the grave 
years before her time. She loved me with the 
true, unselfish, mother-love. I never had a 
childish grievance she was not willing to hear, 
a pain with which she was not ready to sympa- 
I was working at Squire Decker’s the 
summer she died. It was father’s idea that I 
‘A 
big sturdy lad of ten,” he called me, ‘far too 
old to be babied by her;’ so I went that sum- 
mer to the Squire’s as a sort of chore-hoy, do- 
ing light jobs, and going home two or three 
times weekly. Well, one Monday morning I 
went away from home as usual, and: mother 
walked with me to the turn of the road. ‘ Be 
sure and come home Wednesday night, Derrie,’ 
she said as we parted. 

**Wednesday came, and that morning the 
Squire came to me as I was picking apples in 
the orchard. ‘Derrick,’ said he, ‘your mo- 
ther is dead!’ That’s the way it came upon 
me; a thunder-bolt; no warning, no preparation, 


was one. 


only the cruel, cruel word'that she, who was all 


the world to me, was dead. You can imagine 
my feelings—I can’t describe them. But how 
can you imagine them? Yow have never had 
all brightness, hope, and life dlmost, struck out 
of your existence so suddenly that a breath of 


| joy ended in a gasp of anguish; a struggling 
| against an adversary who held you down, pin- 


ioned, throttled. Ours was a strange home to 
me after mother was carried out from it forever. 
Father never understood or had patience with 
his children, and Susie and I feared and crept 
away from him. Susie was a shy, tender little 
thing of six, mother’s baby and pet. 
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*** Mother said you must be kind to me, 
Derrie,’ sobbed the baby, nestling her pink 
cheek against my rough jacket. ‘She said, 
Always love me for her sake, Derrie—’ 

‘* Hetty!” Derrick started suddenly, and 
pointed to a hill just beyond them, upon whose 
eminence grassy mounds and simple grave- 
stones were burnished by the red gleams of the 


setting sun, and pictured forth in melancholy 


beauty. ‘* Mother sleeps there,” said he, husk- 

ily; ‘‘and I tell the simple truth when I say 
that grave has kept me from becoming a blas- 
phemer and profligate. 
was once animated with love for me; and that 
love—her love—could never meet with eternal 
annihilation. She could not die as the brute 
dies. Yes, I speak the truth when I say her 
memory has kept me from running into terrible 
wickednesses—wickednesses a woman like you 
don’t think of. When goodness dropped out 
of sight in my mind the remembrance of her 
purity and truth still remained, I was her boy 
—the grave could not sunder us; somewhere 
she was keeping watch over me still. There 
isn’t a Christian man in this neighborhood who 
reverences his mother more than I—poor sin- 
ner—do the memory of mine. Ay, Hetty; and 
there she sleeps—she sleeps!” 

“ Asleep in Jesus—blessed sleep!” said Hetty, 
softly. 

‘* Mother’s death never came so hard on me 
as on Susie ; that is, in one way,” said Derrick, 
taking off his hat, and nervously passing his 
fingers through his heavy masses of dark hair. 
“You know I was a boy, and could tussle my 
way far better than a shy, timid little thing 
who'd cry for an unkind word. She wasn’t 
one of your plucky little creatures—clear girl 
to the back-bone. She would receive injuries 
meekly, and grieve over them when alone. 
Many’s the time I’ve run, breathless and an- 
gered, to comfort her, and found her, her pink 
cheeks wet with tears, her golden curls—the 
curls mother was so proud of, and which I 
curled daily, rough boy that I was, over my 
freckled fingers—all rumpled and meshed to- 
gether, and her little body convulsively shaken 
with the sobs she was trying so hard to repress. 
And then I'd take her in my arms—for the 
mother arms which would have clasped her so 
tenderly were cold and stiff under the coffin-lid 


—and I'd try to comfort her, and by-and-by, | 


when the sobs had died away in low gaspings, 
she’d whisper, cuddling closer to my breast, 
‘Mother said you'd always be good to me, Der- 
rie.’ 

‘*Our step-mother! I don’t want to libel 
her, Hetty, for she’s dead and gone now; her 


faults have been long buried, and God knows, | 


after the seal of eternal silence has been laid 
on our lips we should be left to His judgments ; 
the grave should shelter our imperfections and 
shortcomings. Still, if ever there was 2 hard, 
grasping woman, totally devoid of sentiment 


world was to her only a vast money-making 


came to me trembling and weeping. 
go away from you, Derrie, to strangers. 


That dust resting there can’t go. 


| waiting on Susie. 

of rage, for I knew Joe well—a miserable, licen- 
| tious fellow, handsome enough to turn a silly 
| girl’s head, heartless and unprincipled, living 
on his wits. 
stolid and cunning, thoroughly bent on carrying 
out their inclinations, at once bullies and cow- 
ards. 
my admonitions, counselings were of no use, 
and then I forbade her to receive his attentions. 
She coaxed, cried, and treated me coldly, with 
no avail. 
knows I had her interest at heart, and thought 
| only of her welfare. 
other could come between us; but so it proved. 
Susie was cold and martyr-like. 
| hurt. 
and motherly compassion, it was she. The} 


machine, human beings puppets played upon 
by the magic of the mighty dollar, 

**¢That big, lubberly Der ought to work out 
and earn his salt,’ she told father; ‘and as fo; 
Susie, the little curled doll, she’d have to make 
herself handy.’ 

**The child was only eleven when she sent 
her to Boston to learnatrade. The know ledge 


that she was going away among strangers excited 


her terribly. The thought was torture. She 
‘I can't 

Oh, I 
I shall die.’ 


‘*What could I doforher? My getting into 


a passion and defying our step-mother roundly 
mended matters not one whit—rather preci i- 
tated affairs. 
and placed under the supervision of a long- 
headed, scheming woman—hustled in with a 
crowd of apprentices, some of them wild, rude 
girls, unfit companions for my lily-bud. It 
came about as I knew it would, 
worked, snubbed, and bullied, and she grew 
mature prematurely, 
feeling and appearance when she should still 
have been a guileless child. 


So Susie was taken to Boston, 





She was over- 


She was a woman in 


‘*She was a wondrously pretty creature, and 


I tell the plain, impartial truth when I say I’ve 
never seen the girl or woman whose beauty 
could rival that of my little sister when she 
was fifteen, 
with curly, gold-brown hair, and her eyes wer 
deep violet, a color beautiful as rare, and he: 
features were faultless. 
proud of her, and how I loved her! 
mother’s legacy to me. 
almost, 
necessary. 


Her head seemed fairly burdened 


You may think I was 
She wa 
My love was idolatry 
I would have died for her had it been 


‘**T was working very hard about that time. 


My first aim being to gain a home for Susi: 
and myself, 
be, and we could be so happy together! 
a youthful, hot-blooded enthusiast then; my 
visions of our future lives were noble indeed,’ 
a fine, sad smile crossing his face as he thought 
of those long-gone hopes and early dreams. 


Such a home as I meant that to 
I was 


“np 


sy-and-by I heard that Joe Sharply was 
That put me in a white-heat 


You must have known such men, 


But for once Susie turned a deaf ear to 


For once I was stern with her. God 
I had never thought an- 


I was deeply 
She spoke no more of the home we were 


to share together, the pleasures in store for us. 
Still I kept up a brave heart. 


I felt by-and-by 
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she would see the danger from which I had} 
preserv ed her. 

“That summer I went away to Boston for 
Squire Decker. He had business there that | 
required seeing to; but he was poorly, and 
trusted me in his stead. I found my old Susie 
when I bade her good-by. She threw her arms 
around my neck in her impulsive child-fashion, 
and cried bitterly : 

“*You've been so cross to me lately, Der,’ 
she sobbed, ‘and I want to be good friends | 
again, for I do love you, Der.’ 

“And you know I do all for your good, my 
child,’ I could not help saying. 

“**Yes, Derrie, I believe you do. 
always been a good brother to me ! 
was ever sweeter to my ear than those sobbing 
ly-spoken words. 

‘*Well, 1 was gone for a couple of months, 
and came baein good spirits. I began to see 
my way clear now to build the home I had so 
often dreamed of. Squire Decker seemed out 
of sorts when I squared up accounts with him. 
‘It’s too bad, Derriek, that that pretty sister of | 
yours has married so miserably,’ he said, irri- 
tatedly. 

“ Another thunder-bolt! How I found words 
to utter forth the emotions convulsing me I! 
could not tell. 

*¢* You don’t mean she has married Joe ?’ 

“*Eh?’ with a keen, surprised look at me; 
‘unknown to you? worse and worse! and, to | 
beat all, he’s taken that foolish little thing out 
West pioneering. Why, any stronger-framed, 
stronger-willed woman would break down un- 
der the hardships she'll have to endure. It’s 
asin; it’s a shame!’ 

“T could have fallen prone on the floor, 
weeping and moaning like a child; but stron® 
ger will achieved a victory over the weaker 
flesh. Ihad trusted and been deceived. The} 
child had wrecked her life, and I had vainly 
trie to stay her from it. She had bartered 
my true love of a lifetime for the sensual, self- 
ish affection of a profligate. But I knew, when 
the idol of her fancy stood unveiled in the broad | 
glare of reality—the cruel, dissolute heart show- | 
ing itself in its true colors, its mask of senti- 
ment and tricksy garb of kindness cast aside 
forever—then her shipwrecked heart would 
give its first and last thoughts to me, and the 
blue eyes grow dim with bitter tears, and the 
fair head ache with its wild longing to rest on 
my breast again. 

“Tt was useless to try to put aside her mem- 
ory from my heart, and I settled down to a dull, 
plodding existence—all my old enthusiasm was 
dead—my life was paltry and meagre. Four | 
years dragged by. I never heard from Susie 
not one line. And this was the child I had so 
often gathered to my heart, who had been to | 
me the purest and dearest of all God’s creatures. 
The longing to see her—to know how her life 
had weathered the storms it must have met—if 
it lay stranded, bare, and tattered—dumb in 
the resignation of despair—so grew upon me! 


You have 
No music | 


| 


| settled land. 


| This was my girl’s home. 


| house, the paneless windows. 


| tiful once. 
| a life that wretch had led her. 
| 


| with his presence I did at that moment. 


| two little graves beside it. 


a child. 


that I -ould struggle against it no longer. Mo 


| ther’s words, ‘Be kind to her for my sake, 


Derrie,’ rang in my ears. 

*“**T'll go, mother,’ I said at last. 
aside the past and seek her out.’ 

“It was not a difficult task. I traced Joe 
quite easily—he was notorious, you see,-as a 
drunkard and scoundrel; he was a hard ease 
even in that wild Western land. Susie’ 
home! I was dumb when I looked upon it. 
A log-hut, surrounded by bogs, prairie, and un- 
A taint of miasma polluted the 
air; the very clouds hung gray and leaden, 
I remember how I 
stood leaning ajrainst a battered post, looking 
in at the slimy yard, the gaping chinks in the 
A lank, hungry 
cur squatted upon the threshold, snapped its 
white teeth vicionsly at me, then sneaked away ; 
and a woman, skeleton-like, and with eyes dim 
and sunken, came forward to view the intruder, 
She looked at me earnestly; then cried, in a 
low, pathetic way, ‘Oh, Derrick! Derrick! 
And then I had the poor, faded creature in my 
I had found my sister at 


‘Till put 


arms 
last. 

“*T can't tell you what a wreck she had be- 
come. You'd never have thought she was beau- 
I can’t begin to tell you either what 
‘The way of the 
transgressor is hard;’ that’s a text I’ve heard 
preached from; but I never wanted a sermon 
on it again after I canght sight bf my sister. 
Joe had drank, gambled, fought, swindled ; in 
short, gone through the whole list of crimé@, 
and was the worst scoundrel out of prison. 


once more, 


| He had threatened her life more than once, 


she told me, in a frightened sort of way, look- 
ing furtively around, if perchance his cursed 
presence might be near. Her third child lay 
dead in the room, a little mite of a creature 
with a ghastly, pinched face. She pointed to 
it. dully—no tears, no complainings. 

“<7 wasn’t strong enough to raise it,’ she 
said. ‘I’ve had three children, and not 
has lived to call me mother. 
they are dead, for life is cruel.’ 

‘“<Tf ever man burned with desire to thrust a 
scoundrel out from a world he had burdened 
If Joe 
Sharply had thrust his bloated body in my sight 
then, in my 1@sery I would have hurled him 
into eternity. ‘Oh, Derrick, I have wanted 
you so much—I have needed you so, Derrick !’ 
That was what my poor girl spoke, crouched 
low beside her dead baby, her face hopeless in 
its despair. 

** But I can’t dwell on these things. 


one 
Sut I am glad 


Joe was 


| 
| off on a drunken bout—had been gone for days 


—so I took and buried the dead child; buried 
it out on the prairie, the arch of sky above it, 
And that picture of 
those three little graves, alone and uncared for, 
will haunt me forever. Susan clung to me like 
‘Take me home with you,’ she plead- 
ed; ‘you how we were going to hive together 














once, Derrick.’ Oh that dead past! it seemed 
sacrilege to bring it up beside the present. 
“That journey home with the poor, heart- 


broken woman, it seemed like a horrid dream. | 


She wasn’t the same she had been—she 1.ever 
could be again. Constant association with that 
creature had at first shocked and horrified her, 
then dragged her insensibly at last to his level. 
I procured a divorce for her with little difficulty ; 
she could furnish enough proofs of his brutality 
to render it an easy matter, and I warned him 
never to cross our paths again. I’ve heard since 
he was stabbed in a drunken affray. If so, 
there’s one more lost soul. That was six years 
ago when I brought Susan home. I've had her 
with me ever since, and we'll live together after 
this until death separates us. 

“This is my poor girl’s story; and, Hetty, 
when you hear vague rumors and waifs of scan- 
dal, remember her history, and iemper judg- 
ment with mercy.” 


Hetty Dean looked up with saddened eyes— | 


she even extended her hand, her warn, soft 


hand, and clasped his strong, browned one. | 


“*T want to tell you, Mr. Halsey, how—” But her 
sweet voice faltered here, and the sentence was 
left unsaid, while Derrick, with strangely-flushed 
face, shut the gate after her as she passed into her 
yard, and then walked on with his quick, firm 
strides up the long hill before him and down 
into the cool, gray valley beyond. It was in this 
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valley, in the old stone farm-house standing back | 


from the road, that the greater part of Derrick 
Halsey’s life was lived. 

* It was the old homestead which, when John 
Halsey died, in his selfish, mercenary old age, 
had passed into the possession of his only son 
Derrick. 
before the house, stretching down to the apple- 
orchard beyond, and stately old trees guarded 
the roadway leading to the gate. There was a 
wide, roomy piazza encircling the house, and 
the turf below it was neatly kept, the flower- 
beds nicely trimmed. But from the house it- 
self issued no sound of voices; no breath of 
song or merry laughter. It seemed sleepily 
dozing off in the twilight, unwarmed by solid 
home-comfort. 
fore the door, corpulent to the last degree and 
stiff with age, feebly wagged its tail as its mas- 
ter approached, then crouched closer, with a 
wheezy sigh, upon its mat of hugks, looking pit- 
ifully up as if'to say: ‘‘Take the will for the 
deed, if you please, Sir. I am glad to see you, 
even if I can’t frisk and frolic as in my younger 
days.” He understood its mute appeal, and 
stooping patted him kindly, stroking his shaggy 
“ars, 

A black, comely face suddenly thrust itself 
out from the door, 

‘** That you, Master Derrick? Your supper be 
waiting.” 

Derrick went on into the spacious, heavily- 
raftered kitchen. There was no cozy home- 
picture here to greet him, only the table with 
its solitary place for him. ad 





There was a sunny slope of clover 


| grief that corroded his life. 





Margy came in after his supper was finished. 
‘* She’s had one of her worst spells to-day, Sj 
The appetite is on her strong.” 

He looked up, a trifle pale, his fingers nery 
ously playing with the knife before him. 

**She’s been begging for you, Master Der 
rick; here she comes now.” 

There was a shuffling of feet in the hall, then 
the door was cautiously opened, and some one 
peered in with a low, gurgling laugh. 
one who had been a woman once, but was now 
the mere mockery of one, with her bent figure 
and cunning, torpid face. 

‘*I’m coming, Der, coming from the bottom- 
less pit. I hate Margy—TI want brandy, Der— 
I will have it—will have it!” 

The creature came nearer to him, throwjng 
her arms around his neck with a maudlin cry. 
The man trembled, his lips growing white un- 
der his mustache, but he neve§once repulsed 
her or pushed aside her clinging arms. 

** Not that now, Susan. It’s growing dark; 
come out and see me light the lantern.” 

Her quick, insane eye eaught the black wo 
man’s furtive shake of the head. “I 
go!” shecried. ‘* Margy, I hate you! 
want some—I want some!” 

He looked pitifully at Margy. ‘Take hei 
back and give it her—she has to have it. Go 
with her, Susan.” 

She followed the woman like some hungry 
animal, and Derrick was left alone. This, then, 
was the cross Derrick Halsey bore; the living 
This the secret 
that for six weary years he had striven to hide 
from the harsh judgments of the world. Peo- 
ple dimly imagined all was not as it should be, 
a mystery enveloped the Halseys. The publi: 
was conscious there was a skeleton in their 


I 


Some 


won 
Der, I 


| closet, and it had a natural desire to bring the 


An old black dog curled up be- | 


uncanny thing to light. However, it had to 
own up to bafiled curiosity, and in revenge it 
circulated strange stories and surmises until! 
Derrick was surrounded by a misty, Bluebeard 
sort of atmosphere ; and a mild flavor of some 
thing provokingly intangible added peculiar at- 
tractions to the Halsey homestead. 

In those years of Susie’s toil, neglect, and 
discouragement she had sought relief in the 


use of anodynes and stimulants, until she be- 


| came at last, in a painful degree, a slave to the 


terrible habit. Never strong-willed, she had 
succumbed insensibly when put to the test; had 
entered the direful path abutting into hers. 
Spasmodic attempts at reform died away, the 


dignity and beauty of life was lost to her fo1 


evermore, and she was going on to the end 
trammeled soul and body. And for six intol- 


, erable years Derrick Halsey had tenderly cared 


| for this misused, diseased woman. 


His pain 
and disappointment had been terrible at. first ; 


| God and his own soul only knew how that man 


had suffered. As he had despairingly told 
Trell, ‘‘He had had a tough job of it all his life.’ 
Poor fellow! underneath his constrained, un- 
demonstrative exterior he was tender and sens- 





DERRICK 
itive as any woman; craving love and sympa- 
thy, wanting to feel himself linked to the great 
human family by an indissoluble chain. 3ut 
as his years dragged on a cruel famine of the 
heart preyed upon him; there were no lives 
opening broad and happily into his. Human- 
ity was selfish, occ upied to the seclusion of all 
else with its own individual cares. 
ply tolerated, not lov ed, one another. 

“JT feel adrift,” he s said ; “the world’s « 
empty to me as a last year’s nest.” And yet in 
the blank, featureless reaches of his life he had 
grasped one sunbeam. He had tried to put it 
away from him, doggedly striven to live 
this weakness of the flesh as he called it ; but in 
vain, for Hetty Dean, with her fair face and 
fairer soul, had nestled deeply in his heart ; and 


Men sim- | 


is | 


HALSEY. 


could bring no woman here. I knew that all 
the while. And Hetty'll marry George!” 

There was a sudden wrench at his heart then, 
and he stood dumbly looking into the black night 
without. What good could life hold in store for 
him now? His tired, stricken soul retused 
look further into the shadows. In this out-of 
the-way corner of the world his life must cree; 
on paltry and meagre. 

Meanwhile the summer drifted slowly 
bringing the sultry August heats, and all th« 


on 


| while Susan was verging nearer to the abyem 


down | 


looking at her it was not to be wondered at that | 


this solitary, hurt man should have given to her 
the true, fervent love that comes but once in a 
lifetime. 

People had wondered, as they always will, 
why Hetty Dean, an orphan, and not overrich, 


| to him. 


with a deformed little brother dependent upon | 


r, had not married before this. It wasn’t for 

» Jack of chances; 

ere forced to acknowledge that; and once a 
loquacious gossip was forcibly silenced by Het- 
y's saying she did not, aud never would, think 
hat woman's chief mission in life was to secure 
a husband; life should hold for them higher, 
nobler aims. Not that she undervalued a true 
marriage, for if she ever met with one to whom 
she could truly pledge her fealty and love, whose 
hopes and beliefs she could share, and to whom 
she would be a visible Providence, then, and not 
till then, would she marry. 

There was a young fellow over at Stoning- 
ton who, if report spoke truly, had singled out 
Hetty as a prize worth the winning. He was 
straightforward and spicy, tender-hearted as a 
woman, yet keen and decisive if need be. As 


| she’s 


even the most envious | 


| months later, 


of hopeless insanity. It was no wonder, then, 
that the days passed terribly to Derrick, leav- 
ing him haggard-faced and hollow-eyed. 
Margy, best and most faithful of servants that 
she was, felt herself worn down. ‘I'm afeard 
we'll have to send her to an asylum,” she said 
*T don’t see how we can keep her; I 
feel sometimes as if I’m going mad myself.” 
Derrick looked up with white, set face. “Ti 
is hard on you, Margy; and yet I can not send 
her from me. No one else can manage her; 
she will be abused. She’s my flesh and blood ; 
mother’s child. There was a time 
when we were all the world to each other. I've 
given up all for her, and I can not put her away 
from me now;” and, burying his face in his 
hands, he gave vent to tearless, choking sobs, 
“That nigh broke me down,” said Margy, 
as she was relating the story to : 
compassionate listener. ‘‘I hadn't the heart to 
say more after that; so I left him goin’ on in 
that awful way, and went back to that bloated, 
raving crittur we tended atween us. Ef oui 
keepin’ her could comfort the master any, 


ny 


she 


| should be kept.” 


a matter of course it was not to be imagined | 
that she could by any possibility prove indiffer- | 


ent to his suit. 
wealthy ! 
matter to suit themselves. The rumor of her 
probable engagement had come somehow to 
Derrick’s ears, and a vague restlessness had 
haunted him ever since. What was Hester 
Dean to him, that he should be rendered mis- 
erable at the thought of her marrying another ? 
Fool that he was not to have lived this passion 
down, and repressed nature as sternly now as 
he had-done all his life! 
a fine fellow; rather immature, but still possess- 
ing kind heart and quick brain. Hetty needed 
a home and a protector, and he would give her 
these. 

**Let her be happy,” Derrick said, a quiet, 
decisive look on his face; ‘‘let her life assets 
into his; she'll make of him a better, pure 
man; her life will develop his nobly. I have | 


known all along that I never could marry while | 


Susan lived. I could never willingly ask an- 
other to bear with me the shame and pain. 


Doctor Hurlebut’s son, and so | 
therefore gossips kindly settled the | 


| sympathy. 


3ut the sore festered too deeply for faithful 
Margy’s healing. She could not allay Derrick’s 
heart-sickness and desolation. Once he had 
exulted that he was strong-brained, self-poised 
—so much so that if all the world were to trip 
off in a giddy dance to some far planet, leaving 
him in the awfulness of an unbroken silence, he 
could still commune with himself, and not be- 
come animbecile. Now that presumptuous be 
lief was painfully shattered. He craved human 
In all the vast world of humanity 
did no heart but poor, black Margy’s beat pity- 


| ingly and kindly for him ? 


meaning lay-figure. 


George Hurlebut was 


Well, be it so! He had faded into an un 

The world did not need 
him. After a short space of time the seal of 
eternal silence would be pressed on his weary 
lips, and kindly mother earth would take him 
to her breast. There would be no living ones 
to care for his grave; but nature’s tears would 
rain upon it, and the wild grasses and weeds, 
“the green things growing,” would cover with 
verdure his resting-place. 

Weak, paltering fancies these, perhaps, 
r | they accorded well with the state of his feelings 
now. He felt apathetic; there was a dull, 
nameless pain stealing at times over him, and 


but 


| a longing like that of a weary child for rest. 


I | 


**You don’t ’preciate life as you ought te: 
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“said Margy one day, squaring her sturdy shoul- | hand, but only leaned back more weakly, 
ders and scanning Derrick shrewdly, yet kindly, | not ill; and yet not feeling very strong, The 
with her bright eyes. ‘‘ Remember this, Mas- | warm days depress one somewhat.” 
le ter Derrick, ‘The Lord is good to all, and his | “But you really look far from well; and yoy 
4 tender mercies are over all his works.’” |should not venture out so in the heat of the 
He looked at her fixedly, as if trying to gain | day,” looking compassionately at him from out 
a clearer insight into her words. ‘* Eh, Mar- | her honest, tender eyes. : 
y gy! do you believe that for the truth, woman?” | He did not dare look longer in them becaus 
a4 “Yes, I do b’lieve—it’s Divine. We must | of the wild, insane longing that urged him to 
all hev our crosses to bear; but if we love and | clasp her fiercely, closely to his heart. His, 
trust the One who sends ’em, we can’t despair. | and his only, she should have been. What had 
And ef our poor little lives ain’t jist as we want | the right to set them apart ? 
‘ them to be, we must remember He directs ’em, “They say we are going to lose you, Hetty?” 
1 and that we hey our duties jist the same. We|he said, in a vague, questioning way. Sh 
i don’t none of us live to ourselves.” looked up wonderingly, then, meeting his gaze, 
Derrick did not answer, but turned away, and | blushed hotly. There was a choking in her 
went slowly out of doors. A wild voice called | throat when she tried to speak, and she alm 
in his name from a barred upper window; an in- | sobbed instead. He stood still a moment look 
pH sane glee of laughter smote upon his ears. A | ing on her. There was desolation and far 
spasm of pain contracted his features, and he | well in his gaze, as if he were renouncing a cher 
7 paused for a moment to look up at the bloated | ished hope forever. Then he turned and went 
face and red eye-balls peering out through the | down the road. 
bars; then he went on silent and sad. | She looked after him eagerly. ‘* Derrick! 
t The road was sandy. Patient horses panted | she called at last, but too hoarsely and indis 
- through it, fetlock deep, dragging the wagon- | tinctly for him to hear. 
t wheels heavily after them, and the wild grasses “He can’t hear you, Hetty,” said Rene, won- 
; and thistles that skirted it were gray with its | deringly. 
floating, impalpable atoms. The sun shone “Never mind, Bud. I don’t want him.” 
: down brightly; the beautiful earth lying warm | But it was an untruth. She did want him; 
and burnished in its light, while overhead 








she knew it now, as she watehed his black 
figure going, oh so slowly, down the road—hi 
head bent, his hands clasped listlessly behind 
Derrick walked slowly on. THe was com-|him. She felt, too, that if ever she had had a 
muning with his heart—going back over his | chance to gain an insight into this man’s soul, 
life with its disappointments and purposeless | she had lost it forever. 
aims. He stopped at last beside a mossy | renunciation in the look he had given her. He 
fence, under the shade of a whispering pine. would put her from his life, and he would neve 
“Margy is right,” he said, simply. ‘*I|}know— But she would not even whisper to 
don’t believe my life is any more of a benefit | herself the secret that had taken possession of 
to my fellow-creatures than that thistle grow-| her. She drew Rene closer to her side. 
ing yonder. If one could only believe that ‘You are all the world to me now, Bud,” she 
these crosses and disappointments were ordered | said, tenderly. 
aright—were the sort of food our souls need to 
fit them for some great end—if one could feel | 
that God underlies it all. It’s so hard—so 
hard !” 





masses of cloud idly trailed their white ban- 
ners, 













Theré was despairing 










But the child, who had been peering vigi- 
lantly up the road for the past few moments, 
was all alert now, his eyes flashing, his face 
radiant. 

As he stood leaning heavily against the} ‘‘Look, Hetty! there comes George Hurle- 
fence, watching the slanting shafts of sunlight | but with that new team of bays; and we'll ride 
faintly brightening through the pine boughs, | too. Won't we, Hetty ?” 
the rasping whir of a locust breaking the si-| ‘‘ Hush, Rene. George’s team don’t mak 
lence, he saw two figures coming around the | any difference to us; we came purposely for 
curve of the road toward him, They did not | the walk to the lake, you know.” 
notice him standing in the shadow, and he| She spoke hurriedly, trying to restrain the 
watched with hungry eyes the pliant grace of | gleeful shouts and signaling fingers of the boy; 
Hester Dean's figure as she came slowly on, | but with indifferent success; for the handsome 
tenderly careful of the diminutive, misshapen | fellow who was tearing along the road reined 
figure at her side. What a fair, innocent face | in his mettlesome horses so suddenly that they 
she had! how it would have made the sunshine | were thrown upon their haunches. 
of his home! Then he shrank deeper yet in| ‘‘ This is fortunate,” he said, springing to the 
the shadow; the old weakness had possession | ground. ‘ My lucky star sent me in your way 
of him still. Her very presence unnerved him | to-day, Miss Hetty. Your cheeks—looking at 
in his jaded frame of mind, | you in a professional light, of course—are a 

She saw him at last, stopping before him, | trifle too pale for perfect health; therefore I 
visibly astonished and frightened. ‘‘ Why, | prescribe a ride as just the tonic you need. 
Derrick—Mr. Halsey, are you ill?” | Come, Rene, my little man!” 

He tried to come forward and give her his “Oh, Hetty, do please,” said the boy, be- 































DERRICK HALSEY. 





sienna 
seechingly ; ‘‘ and, Mr. George, I may take the 
reins and drive a little way, mayn’t I? 
Hetty, you will, I know. Oh, Mr. Hurlebut, 
vou are so kind,” and the eager child willingly 
suffered himself to be lifted into the wagon. 

‘‘ Surely, Hetty, you will have compassion on 
Rene?” said George, anxiously. 

“.Poor Rene, it would be hard to disappoint 
him now, when his heart is so set upon it. I'll 
ride a little way for his sake.” 

George Hurlebut’s eyes grew dangerously 
brilliant—his lips curving into satisfied smiles, 
‘*T'll know the worst,” he said, under his breath, 
as he took his seat. 

Rene’s treble pipe of a laugh rang merrily 
out as the blooded animals dashed off and his 
little hands closed over the strong reins, A 
turn of the road brought them past Derrick 
Halsey. He looked after them with sad eyes, 
‘¢T didn’t know the struggle would be so hard,” 
he said, with infinite pathos in his voice. 
can't root the love of her out from my heart. 
I thought my home would be a heaven if she 
were there. Her fresh, pure life would fuse 
new tone and vigor into mine. Even late in 
the day I could find unspeakable rest and con- 
tent in one true heart. We'd live together, 
we'd grow old together, we’d die together, if 
so God willed. But the dream is past, and the 
loss is great—oh, so great to me!” 

He paused beside the gate. Whata calm, 
stirless day it was! The insects droned sleep- 
ily, the leaves hung motionless from the trees. 
Then a sharp cry broke on his ear—a cry of 
wildest fear, and Margy came rushing toward 
him, breathless, horror-stricken. 

‘¢Qh, the well, the well! Trell’s after her. 
Good God! it’s too late now!” and down she 
fell, prone on the ground, hiding her face in the 


wss. 


Derrick neither moved nor spoke, but with a 
sudden breath of horror turned his eyes to the 


meadow below the house. Ife knew, by fatal 
intuition, what she meant. ‘The well, dry and 
deep there, curbless, its mouth overgrown with 
rank clusters of rag-weeds. The insane woman, 
who had escaped the vigilant eye of her keeper, 
and hastened madly to herdoom. He saw her 
figure sharply defined on its very edge, saw 
Trell wildly tramping through the tall grass. 
Then he shut his eyes with a deathly faintness. 
When he opened them again Trell stood a/one 
where she had stood a moment since. 

“Bring ropes, bring ropes!” he shouted, 
hoarsely. ‘*Throw them in after me. I’m 
going down.” 


It seemed ages before he clambered out 


again, with bleeding hands and white, worked 
face. 

‘“‘ Bear a hand,” he said, ‘ Derrick, Margy!” 

Slowly they drew up something—a bruised, 
limp figure—the arms and feet hanging help- 
lessly down—blood on the face, on the tattered 
garments, 

“Derrick,” said Trell, compassionately, “look 
away, man, for God's sake!” 


Oh, | 


861 

He looked vacantly up; then he went down 
on his knees beside the motionless figure, lying 
stark and stiff where they had placed it. 

** Susie!” 

It never stirred. He stroked the faded brown 
hair, passing his hand over the rigid face. 

**She be dead, man,” said Trell; ‘it’s no 


use.” 


**This is the baby I loved and cherished,” 
moaned Derrick. ‘ This mother’s little 
girl, She was pink-cheeked and golden-haired 
then. Id a sworn she could never come to 
this. I tried to do my duty by her. Mother 
will know! mother willknow! Susie! Where's 
her soul, Trell? Was I its keeper ? Mother 
said, ‘Be kind to my little girl for my sake.’ 
She’s gone now, Trell. I’m alone, all alone!” 

His body rocked from side to side, his face 
grew ghastly. Then he fell motionless beside 
her. 


was 


A pleasant room with snowy curtain looped 
aside from the window; a stand with an array 
of vials upon it; a comely black face. These 
were the first things of which Derrick Halsey 
was vaguely conscious. The wind, too, was 
ighing drearily—drearily enough to render him 
sensible of the coziness of the room, with its 
Wright fire onthe hearth. It was so pleasant rest- 


| ing there on the soft bed, wrapped in a dreamy 


languor, too feeble to think even. <A cold nose 


| was thrust up into his hand, and the old dog’s 


overjoyed whine made Margy hastily start up 
and look in upon the bed; then with a choking 
cry she was down on her knees beside it, audibly 
raising a thankful prayer. Then—was it mo- 
ments or hours after he could not tell—Trell’s 


| sturdy, square figure entered the door, his brown 


eyes dimmed with moisture suspiciously like 


tears, his warm, strong hands grasping in their 


hearty clasp the thin, white ones on the coun- 
terpane. 

** Trell !” 

*¢ Derrick !” 

‘* What is it, Trell? Have I been sick ?” 

““Yes, my boy, you’ve weathered a heavy sea 
—you've come nigh the grave. But you're too 
weak to talk now, rest a bit first.” 

So Trell went away, and Margy, sitting in her 
easy-chair, found it impossible to remove her 
thankful eyes long from her master’s face. The 
dog curled himself contentedly beside the bed, 
and Derrick smiled placidly, this bare conscious- 
ness of life was so sweet. By-and-by the cur- 


tains were drawn, there was a mellow glow of 


light pervading the room, and then Derrick 
childishly folded his hands and whispered a lit- 
tle prayer he had repeated years ago at his 
mother’s knee. 

When he awoke again it was morning, bright 
and beautiful, and close at his side stood faith- 
ful Margy with a basin of cool water, with which 
she laved his face and hands. Then there was 

| a crisp slice of buttered toast and a cup of fra- 
grant tea in readiness, which he ate and drank, 
and felt refreshed thereby. He heard voices in 
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the hall, and low as they were he distinguished 
the tones, and with a sudden longing called 
with all his weak strength, “‘ Hetty! Hetty!” 
He feared he must be dreaming still as Hetty 
came softly through the door, and put out his 
thin, white hand, far whiter than hers now, to 
feel if she were indeed a reality; but the clasp 
of the soft hand was real. 

“It’s good to see the face of a friend once 
more, The world is dearer and kinder than I 
ever before felt it to be, Hetty. So Hurlebut 
has not taken you over to Stonington yet ?” still 
keeping his hand in the warm clasp of hers. 

She changed color at this, but answered, 
simply, ‘‘ It was an untrue report, Derrick.” 

He looked up at her now, his eyes appealing, 
his voice growing unsteady. ‘‘ Hetty, I need 
you so much; if you could only knuw how I 
have loved you!” 

He stopped weakly, his face paler than be- 
fore, these depths of love in his heart he could 
not put into words. 

And the chance was hers after all, not gone 
forever as she had thought. Into this life, so 
thirsting for love, she could enter at last; she 
had found her mission ; nothing should keep her 
from confessing the truth now. 

** And I need you, Derrick, for I love you.” 

Tears came to his eyes, there was infinife 
comfort and tenderness in his voice. 
true, Hetty? Inever dared to dream even of 
this. You are mine—mine forever—a gift from 
God.” His eyes filled with a vague horror, he 
looked away from her face, caught his breath. 
**Susie!” he gasped. 
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while the dull and laborious details are per- 
formed by others. 

But if those who envy could only know all— 
the worry, the anxiety,*the pain in forecasting 
the future, the regrets in recalling the past, th; 
incessant wear and tear of mind, and we 
ness of body—they would concede that the fair 
externals do not truly exhibit the reality. Pe 
haps no profession in life is subject to so many 
adverse chances; and none is subject to such 
disasters, growing out of circumstances which 
can neither be foreseen nor controlled. The 
ramifications and connections of trade are s 
complicated and various that the most prudent 
can not entirely guard against them. He is a 
wonderfully successful man indeed who has con- 
ducted business through many years without the 
partial or complete experience of the mortifica- 
tion and the horrors of bankruptcy. 

Henry Marshall had struck upon the com 
mercial reefs. He was far from being alone ir 
his difficulties, if that circumstance could be 
any comfort to him. 





One of those disastrous 
states of trade had happened which men cal 
** crises.” 

Women in a ‘‘crisis” have their full share 
of the suffering, without the comfort of being 
of any use; nor is their vanity usually consid 
ered by appeal to their advice. Indeed wo- 
men are usually regarded at such times with 


| about the same consideration that they receiv: 


|on deck in a storm at sea. 


But Hetty clasped his hands more tightly. | 


** Don’t think of it now, Derrick. 
past sleep. I want to be all the world to you 
now. I want you to find rest in my love.” 

**Your love! My Hetty! Ay, I can rest 
in your love! 
longer. She's gone now. Henceforth every 
moment of my life—our united lives—must be 
Gevoted to extracting the present good. God 
has given me the chance of life again, and now 
it stretches out before me, alive with great and 
good possibilities. A life in which to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with my 
God.” 


‘* Amen,” whispered Hetty, softly. 


Let the dead 
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THE BANKRUPT'S WIFE. 
Z. 

i ANY a young man looks with eyes almost 

of envy at the tenants of the splendid 
warehouses in our great commercial cities. 
Busy porters roll or lift packages of goods in 
and out; clerks bustle round with pens behind 
their ears; principals seem leisurely to over- 
look the transactions which are accumulating 
for them mines of wealth. They seem by some 
happy chance to have escaped the sentence: 


I won't gloat over the hurt any | 


** In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” | 


They Jook like merchant princes, to whom the 
general direction of commerce is but recreation, 


| 


They are told al 
most in terms, and sometimes quite plainly, 
that they are only in the way, and had bette: 
go aside and wait and trust. 

Waiting and trusting are all very well when 
you are first advised of the extent of the dan- 
ger and the nature of the remedy. But to 


| wait in terrified ignorance is no such easy mat 


ter. 

The point of this little sketch is to show that 
women can be of service, if the lords of creation 
vill give them the opportunity. 

Henry Marshall, as we have said, was a 
bankrupt. A business which had yielded him 
more than an ample support, and which had 
promised at no distant day to enable him to 
retire upon a fortune, came to a sudden stand- 
still. His stock became suddenly unsalable, 
and his paper assets were of no use to him. 
Nothing which he had could be converted to 
cash to meet thick-coming liabilities ; and if he 
could have sold every thing he had in stock at 
current rates in a panicky market the sale 
would not have netted enough to carry him 
through. If he could have waited a few montlis 
ora year he could have kept his feet; but what 
man can wait when the notary is in gleeful 
hurry, and protest follows protest like the peals 
in a thunder-storm ? 

All the proceeds of the labor of years were 
gone; and he had no choice but to make the 
humiliating confession that he was a bankrupt. 
He had nothing to reproach himself with. He 
had not been careless, imprudent, or extrava 
gant. He had taken no money out of his busi- 


nes 
not 
vic 
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ness for outside speculations, and had wasted 
nothing in show or in extravagance, far less in 


vice. 


One investment he had made, such as every 


successful business man is justified in making. 
He had provided a home for his famiJr. He 
had bought a house, and furnished and im- 
proved it, modestly but tastefully; and the 
purchase was made at such a time, and on such 
terms, that it helped rather than embarrassed 
him. It had been to him, as he called it, his 
“nest,” whither he could retire for quiet and 
comfort after his day’s work done. Three 
little nestlings were there, and their mother. 
She was as much attached to their domicile 
as her husband; and as to the children, their 
world was “home,” and every thing outside 
seemed to them as something foreign. Mrs. 
Marshall's taste and care and honest pride 


) 


had so arranged and completed all, within and | 
without, that the house fitted the inmates, and | 


the inmates the house. 
grown into each other. 

He had not settled the house upon his wife ; 
though according to received notions of probity 
he might have done so. For when he bought 
it he was clear of all the world, and could have 
answered all demands upon him, and still have 
retained a surplus. 
danger that he could ever come to want; and 
if the thought had crossed his mind he would 
have reasoned thus: ‘‘ My house and social po- 
sition are part of my capital.. If I secretly put 
what still remains my property out,of the reach 
of my creditors I am living unde? false pre- 
tenses. If I openly alienate my title I am 
causing suspicion, or, at the very best, depriv- 
ing myself of part of my capital.” Thus Mr. 
Marshall reasoned. -Perhaps he was right. 
Perhaps he was wrong. 
a little over it, his conscience applauded him, 
when he added his house and furniture to the 
schedule of his effects, to be surrendered for the 
benefit of his creditors. 

He called a meeting of those who held de- 
mands against him, and submitted a statement 
of his affairs. The gentlemen were not a little 
astonished when they found his house and fur- 
niture included in the schedule. 

‘*Why, Marshall,” exclaimed one of them, 
“surely you are not going to beggar yourself in 
this way! We are not Shylocks, and will not 
have the pound of flesh. That house should 
have been settled upon your wife years ago, 
when you bought it!” 

“Perhaps,” said the bankrupt, with a sad 
smile. “ But it is too late now.” 

**T do not know that,” said his friend, cast- 
ing a look of inquiry round the circle. 

“*T do know it,” said Mr, Marshall, quietly. 
“* And tvhile I appreciate your kindness, I must 
beg that the question be not opened.” 


They seemed to have 


“What do you propose ?” asked the gentle- | 


man who, in virtue of holding the largest de- 
mand, acted as chairman of the melancholy 
committee. 


He did not contemplate the | 


But though he choked | 





** Nothing,” said Mr. Marshall, *‘ except that 

you take my books and assets, divide the pro- 
| ceeds among my creditors, and, if you are satis- 
fied of my honesty, give me a release. What- 
ever deficit there may be I give my word to 
make up, if my life is spared, and I am in any 
degree prosperous, after this storm has blown 
over.” 

Many heart-felt and sincere compliments were 
paid to the unfortunate merchant by his cred- 
itors; and so ended their first meeting. The 
next proceedings would be held without the 
presence of Marshal, and of the result of their 
deliberations he could not but have high hopes. 

| He felt that he was right; and a celebrated 
statesman but spoke the feeling of every honest 
man when he said, ‘‘ I had rather be right than 
be President!” 


IL. 


But Marshall's heart did fail, notwithstand- 
ing, as he turned toward the home which he 
felt would soon be his home no longer. 
| was waiting his return no dinner. She was 

anxious, but not impatient. She was anxious 
| because she had been properly apprised of the 
difficulties in her husband's business. But she 
was not impatient, for she knew that he had 
greater troubles to meet than the mere cooling 
of a dinner. And she wished her husband to 
receive that cordial welcome home which should 
| remove, in some degree, the pressure of trou 
bles without. The children, on the other hand, 
| Were not anxious, but impatient. What could 
they know of the troubles of life and of busi- 
ness? But they did know that they were hun- 
gry; and they had heard the cook say that ev- 
ery thing was spoiled! 

So they bounded with clamorous complaints 
—though not ill-natured—to meet their father. 
He stopped their voices with a kiss apiece, and 
answered their mother’s look of inquiry in the 
same manner. He turned his head a moment, 
and though he made a great noise in his hand- 
kerchief, I am sure that if the ‘‘eyes” and ‘‘nose” 
could have been called the “ eyes” had it! 
| Dinner went off in sad composure. Marshall 
| tried some ordinary topics, but conversation 
|lagged. ‘The children tried to be chatty, and 
their poor father jumped at the relief which they 
gave his thoughts as if grateful forit. The mo 
| ther caught his wishes and did her best; but it 
| must be owned, notwithstanding, that it was a 

doleful dinner. The climax was reached when, 
| after a dull pause, the smartest child of the three, 
a “terrible infant,” proke the silence: with the 
exclamation, ‘‘ What is the matter, father? Is 
| any body dead ?” 

The mother and father could not forbear a 
gaunt smile. The puzzled lcok of the children 
ripened the smile into a laugh; and the dear 

| little wretches were hustled out. Mrs. Mar- 
shall turned to her husband. 

‘* All is over, Mary, and we are ruined.” 

My little legacy, 


His wife 


| 
| 


** Not quite so bad, Henry. 
} which you would make me invest for pin-money, 
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will maintain us almost. We can keep house 
upon that, as many people do upon less.” 

* The house, Mary! That is ours no longer.” 

Mrs. Marshall paled under the shock of this 
tidings. But she commanded herself, and nei- 
ther cried out nor fainted. The loss of her home 
was a sorrow of which she had never dreamed. 
All her visions of self-denial and heroism faded 
away. The castles she had built, in which she, 
the devoted wife, was the central figure, all top- 
pled down, and she saw now only poverty and 
distress, 

There was nothing to say. Silence comfort- 
ed them. They had touched the depths, and, 
unconsciously to themselves, were ready to rise 
again. The servant brought in a note. In de- 
fiance of its injunctions Mrs. Marshall placed 
it in her husband’s hands as soon as she had 
read it. It read thus: 

**My husband says that your husband is romantic- 
ally honest. A very good fault, and you may be 
proud of him. You must say nothing to him, or to 
any one else, but demand a proper consideration of 
the creditors before you release the house from your 
right of dower. I would look in upon you, but think 


you would rather not see even your best friend this | 


evening. Iam sure | should wish to see no one.” 


Mr. Marshall handed the note back without 
a word of comment. Just now the children 
came bounding in, fresh from their run, which 
was miscalled a walk. And so closed the day 
on which Henry Marshall faced the worst, and 
confessed to that misfortune which, common as 
it is, must ever grieve the sensitive. Bank- 
rupt that he was, he still felt rich in his wife; and 
she was proud of him, for she saw in him the 
soul of honor, and resolved that he too should 
be proud of her. 


Til. 

Two or three days had passed. Mr. Mar- 
shall had gone daily to his store to assist the 
accountants in investigating his stock and 
books, and to answer such inquiries as might 
arise. ‘The work was closed, and the creditors 
were now to determine what terms they would 
offer him. 

He was at home, and cheerful, for he felt that 


the worst was over. He had done even more | 


than was required of him, and his intercourse 
with the gentlemen who represented his credit- 
ors had been of the most cordial and pleasant 


Mrs. Marshall assisted to collect them. ‘The 
first document which arrested their attention 
was a check for one thousand dollars, drawn jn 
favor of Mrs. Marshall or order. They looked 
at each other a moment in surprise, and then 
took up the other papers. There were sched- 
ules, lettered A and B, and so on, with due 
formality. All these they passed over, and 
opened the note which, they rightly judge 
should contain the marrow of the matter, 

The chairman of the creditors, in behalf of 
| the rest, stated : ‘*that the assets, exclusive of 

the real estate, would fall about ten thousand 
| dollars below the amount of claims; that the 
real estate, since Mrs. Marshall had so honora- 
bly waived her right of dower, was worth twenty 
thousand dollars.” } 

Mr. Marshall ceased reading, and gave his 
| wife a glance which was worth more to her than 
| the dower right ina kingdom. He then went 

on to read, in a broken voice: 


+ 





“*The assignees thought it but right and just to ac- 
knowledge her honorable dealing, as her husband no 
doubt would have done under other and more favor- 
able circumstances.’ " 
| ‘*I never should claim any such thing!” she 
leried. ‘We have but one purse,” 

“It is all very proper in the gentlemen, not- 
withstanding,” said her husband. ‘ But let us 
read the rest of it: 


* *TfMr. Marshall wishes to remain in the house—'" 


Mrs. Marshall's eyes danced with joy. 


«6 _he caggdo so by executing a mortgage for half 
its estimatefvalue. And the creditors will, with high 
regard for his integrity, execute a release in full from 

| all demands, inasmuch as they receive dollar for dol- 
| lar.’ 

* And we keep our house after all!” cried 
Mrs. Marshall, actually embracing her husband. 
| Which you, it seems, were so ready to sign 
| away, in spite of good advice! How did they 
| know that, pray ?” 
| ‘think I can write,” said Mrs. M., bridling, 
| and looking prettier even than she did on her 

wedding-day. 

‘So it seems,” said her husband. 

But we need not repeat all the fond things 
that passed, lest our bachelor readers should 
think them nonsense. 

On the next day all the legal forms were ex- 





nature. The worst ills we can dread, death | ecuted. And Henry Marshall resumed busi- 
and dishonor excepted, are more than half con- | ness, with his old stock and new consignments, 
quered when we fairly encounter them. paying often in anticipation of the sale the in- 
Marshall could not help thinking of the mor- | ventory price of his effects. For he had made 
row, when he should know the whole; but he | the most devoted friends of his creditors, and 
struggled with himself to keep the subject at | his wife was quoted to the wives of all of them 
bay. His suspense was sooner relieved than | asa model woman. So indeed she was. 
he expected, for a package was handed in the! The children have not learned to this. day 
nature of which he could not but know. Still | what ailed Pa and Ma during those dreadful 
it lay, the seal unbroken, till the children were | days. But they know that every thing is all 
disposed of for the night. | right ow, and that suffices them. The house 
‘*Now, Mary,” said he, ‘let us know all.” | is redeemed already, or rather Mrs, Marshall 
His hand trembled in spite of himself as he | holds the bond and mortgage, and for her own 
broke the envelope, and its contents scattered | money has an honest claim on the property, 
on the floor. | “*which nobody can deny.” 
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FOUND OUT. 
A VILLAGE STORY. 


ET not so much a story of a village as of 
myself, who have lived in it all the days 
of my life. Where it is I must not say. Some 
portion of the circumstances which I shali nar- 
rate appeared in the papers at the time they oc- 
eurred, and the sensational incident connected 
with them is forgotten. At least two of those 
who witnessed them are beyond the Atlantic, 
and I may never see them again. ‘The others 
will pardon an old woman's garrulity, perhaps, if 
they ever read these lines. I hope neither they 
nor those who are absent will ever see them— 
and yet why? for my experiences in the to me 
eventful year of 185— are perhaps those of many 
another woman, allowing, of course, for all 
those differences of external life which have 
more or less influence upon the intellect and 
the heart. Besides, it will be a relief to me to 
tell what I have to tell, and then read it over 
as if it were of some one else, gaining thereby 
a sort of sympathetic ideal companionship ; and 
if 1 am thought silly for so doing I can bear the 
criticism, or I am very much mistaken. 

The village in which I was born and still re- 
side is not a hundred miles from Boston, reck- 
oning by any point of the compass the reader 
pleases. It is a quaint, quiet, old, old place— 
quite a little collection of moss-covered houses, 
shaded by ancient trees—and as little changed 
by the passing years as the pretty stream that 
runs babbling through it. The people are, 
like it, staid and simple, and not many of them 
young. Our excitements are of a mild type— 
the church and its choir, the lyceum, the village 
band, and parties of various sober kinds absorb 
much of the spare time of youthful men and 
maidens, while their seniors look on. One of 
the occasions which calli us together is the ar- 
rival of some new book, which is to be read 
aloud to a large circle of friends. In short we, 
having neither theatres nor concert-halls nor 
political struggles and jealousies to amuse us, 
try to amuse and be kind to each other, and 
generally succeed. In these efforts my little 
girl was, at the date of my story, tolerably 
prominent. I call her my little girl, but she 
was then eighteen, and tall for her age. Di- 
minutives express affection, and Rose was al- 
ways ‘‘little,” and is so still, to me. She was 
very pretty, and her society much sought; nor 
did I restrain her friendships, knowing what a 
good girl she was, and that none who were not 
worthy of her preference would ever gain it. 
Accomplished in one sense she was not. Nei- 
ther painting nor Italian nor embroidery trou- 
bled her. But she could sing with her heart 
upon her lips, and her eloquent fingers, straying 
over the keys of her piano, sang with her; she 
could draw with taste and skill, and could read 
aloud extremely well. This last acquirement I 
thought very valuable, and so encouraged its 
cultivation both by home practice and before 
our friends. I will only add that she was my 








only child, that 1 was a widow, and that we 
two, with our old help, Margaret, constituted 
the whole household of what I will call Ver- 
bena Cottage. 

I have said that Rose was a good reader. 
There was one other among our society who 
surpassed us all, and that was our minister, 
Philip Howland. This gentleman was a gen- 
eral favorite, not only in his own church, but 
wherever he had become acquainted. He was 
a bachelor of thirty, of manly presence, and of 
cultivated mind. Let me write his portrait—a 
tall, erect form, strong and active; a face pale 
but not of unhealthy hue; a forehead broad and 
high, a little lined already by study or some ex- 
perience unforgotten ; a firm, square jaw that 
told of resolution to do and to endure; a mouth 
that smiled but rarely, but then with exceeding 
sweetness; and eyes—why do so many writers 
give to the looks of their heroines alone the in- 
finite tenderness that shone from his? I have 
him before me now in imagination, and oh, what 
‘** good company” he is eventhus! He had not 
long settled at B , hot overa year. Buthe 
was as though we had known him always. I 
think that not one of those with whom he came 
in contact but looked upon him as a personal 
friend, You may be sure that when it fell to 
him to be the reader of the evening the parlor 
in which we chanced to meet was full to over- 
flowing. No less certain was it that many a 
heart throbbed in unison with the tones of his 
voice as the book he read became in his hands 
a living thing. 

Now I am making no confession of what I 
need be ashamed. I had the largest parlor in 
the village, and my cottage was therefore often- 
est tendered for the use of our little audiences, 
Then Philip Howland was my nearest neighbor, 
so near that from our windews opposite Rose 
and I could see him as he sat, often late into 
the night, at his study table. And then he 
liked us very much, he said, or at least implied 
by his frequent visits; and we certainly made 
him welcome, and thus became very intimate. 
There was no harm in this. Rose was not 
likely to have her affections entangled by a man 
so much older than herself, however agreeable 
he might be, and however desirable his proper- 
ty, for he had property, made him from a world- 
ly point of view. So time passed on, and the 
days on which we did not meet Philip were at 
last blank days, and the evenings when he would 
not be at our table the dullest evenings we knew. 
He grew into our lives, as it were, and was one 
of us; and the year that we had known each 
other threw all years behind it far, far into the 
distant past. 

But who can be happy in this world? Home, 
friends, a daughter’s love and companionship, 
a face whose appearance is a delight, a step that 
the heart listens for, a sympathy never befare 
awakened, these may he given, and yet be min- 
gled with bitterness. I felt it to be so, and that 
before very long. Perhaps I ought to have 
foreseen that people would, from Philip’s con- 
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stant visits, “a busy with our names. But [| 
did not, and a conversation between a lady 
caller and myself left me benumbed with a pain 
new to me, and, I felt, caused by a curiosity as 
unkind as uncalled for. This lady, a Mrs. 
Belden, as I say, called one morning. 
and I were knitting, expecting no one, and, to 


be candid, desiring no one—at all events not | 


the person whose knock we heard at the door. 
In she came, rustling as some women do, and 
seeming to make the very air tremble with an 
indescribable fidget. One must be polite, how- 
ever—we are taught that as one of the ‘‘ minor 
morals.” And so I welcomed Mrs. Belden as 
graciously as I could, and the usual small-talk 
of such occasions duly commenced. After a 
flood of meaningless tattle she began to admire 
the look-out from our pleasant bay-window. 

“Quite charming, my dear. I really must 
have a good observation of the view.” 

Now I hate women who “‘ my dear” all their 
female acquaintances, or, to speak more mildly, 
I hate the practice of such an absurd term of 
endearment by women between whom there is 
little in common. But I replied that the view 
was pleasant, and pointed her to an easy-chair 
which I often used, and which was a good post 
of ‘* observation,’ 

** And that is Mr. Howland’s just opposite. 
He is very near to you, is he not ?” 


‘Exactly fifty yards between our front gate | 


and his,” I replied. 

**How droll! You measured the distance, 
then ?” 

‘*Rose did one day, to decide an argument 
upon the subject.” 

‘*Mr. Howland is a very agreeable person, I 
am told. Is that so?” 

** Very—we are good friends.” 

“*So IL have heard. He is single, I believe ? 
Is that his own house?” 

** You have heard aright; he is single; that 
is his own house. And let me anticipate an- 


other possible question by adding that, with | 


the exception of an old housekeeper, he lives 
there alone.” 

“What a pity! But you know I am so in- 
quisitive. What a sad life for him—no wife, 
no domesticity!’ We ought to make him mar- | 
ry. Ihave been so long away, however, that 
he may be engaged and I not know it.” 

*¢That,” said I, with a feeling of anger which 


I had some difficulty in repressing, ‘‘ may be | 


left to Mr. Howland himself, I should sup- 
pose.” 


** Of course; but we ladies must talk of such | 


matters, you know.’ 

‘‘ Pardon me. I see no reason w hy we should ; 
and I for one do not amuse myself after that 
fashion.” 

** Ah, so like you! Always grave and crit- 
ical, But where is dear Rose ?” 

I had not noticed her departure, but she 
was gone. As I did not know where, I said 
so. Dear me! how tired of Mrs. Belden I 
was! but she wasinexorable. ‘ Do you know,” 


Rose | 


said she, with a very mysterious air, “that’s q 
very charming girl of yours? There is a grace. 
a sentiment, a sort of something or other about 
her that makes me quite love her.” Could J 
do more than bow my reply to this informa- 
tion ? 

‘** Ah,” she pursued, ‘‘if your neighbor, now, 
were to see with other people’s eyes—” 

This was too provoking. I rose quite angri- 
ly, and then, feeling the absurdity of the moye- 
ment—sat down again! Mrs. Belden detect- 
led my extreme annoyance, however, and left 
| her chair, gayly assuring me that she “re ally 

must go,” had ‘‘trespassed too long,” and so 
forth, and ‘‘I positively must forgive her if she 
| had been indiscreet.” I tried to smile my for- 
giveness, with poor success, and the next mo- 
ment, in a storm of flurry, she departed. 

‘*Impertinence!” I thought. ‘* What right 
had she to couple Philip Howland’s name with 
| that of my daughter? What right had s 
| dream that those two were now, or ever would 
be, more than mere friends? She a mere child, 
and he nearly as old as I was!” 

‘* Nearly as old as I was!” No sooner had 
I half whispered to myself the words than—ah, 
the room was stifling, the sunshine wae gone, 
all was changed! I had forgotten that I was 
no longer a girl, as at times we all of us do for- 
|get. My face was not that of youth, my hair 
had its silver lines here and there, my step was 
not so buoy ant as it was twenty years ago, and 
I had forgotten it. These external changes, 
alas! they will come, and the heart never, 
never grows old as they descend upon us. | 
|had learned a truth, then, even from a silly 
gossip. Well, it must be borne with. One 

tear might be allowed me, and then my darling 
must not see that a new grief was added to 
| chee which had gathered to me before. Nor 
did she find me out. That was the true ex- 
pression—* find me out.” Had I not found my- 
| self out? Did not my glass show me a face on 
which I read something never there before—a 
| blush for myself and my folly? Rose said, when 
we met, that I looked tired. I was, weary with 


she to 


er 





la weariness the cause of which she could not 
| guess—how should my innocent pet guess it? 

3ut while I felt humiliated in my own eyes, 
none others, I resolved, should read my thoughts; 


|and I was as calm as usual when dinner-time 
| came, and we two lonely women, the young one 
and the old one, sat facing each other. Not 
| even when, with her clear look fixed upon mine, 
Rose asked if Mr. Howland was likely to come 
in that evening, did I hesitate in my reply, or 
| fail to meet her glance with one as open as her 
| own, 

| He did come that evening, but it was later 
than usual before he made his appearance. I 
wondered at this, for he was a model of punc- 
tuality, and had nothing that I knew of which 
could possibly detain him. On my remarking 
|upon this he explained in a low tone that he 
knew it was late, and would not have intruded 
| had he not longed for some face to show sym- 
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pathy for him. And as he spoke he sighed 
heavily, as if in sore distress. I had not looked 
straight at him before—indeed he had only just 
seated himself—but now I gazed with astonish- 
ment upon him. He, the strong, the self-re- 
liant, to whom we looked for sympathy and 
spiritual support, to ask for sympathy from us! 
Strange, but true. 
thing to be told ofa great trouble. Would he tell 
ys—me—of it? I longed for him to do so; and 
when he turned away his head, as if to hide some 
deep emotion, Rose’s lips I saw were apart, as if 
with startled expectation. We were silent for 
, minute or two—how long they seemed! 

‘‘ My dear friend—may I not call you so?” 
said he, at length, turning toward me. 

“ What greater pleasure could you give us 
both—is it not so, Rose ?” 


“Oh, mamma—I think so—of course—at | 


least—” 

“T will accept of no qualifications,” said he. 
“T am in need of a friendship which has no 
doubts—upon which I may lean without fear.” 

‘‘ And you a strong and clever man—we only 
two weak and unlearned women!” 

‘Even as you say. I sometimes think I am 
too strong, too vain of my own powers, too re- 
gardless of others no less well-intentioned than 
myself, but lacking nerve or will. And then I 
adopt the opposite extreme, hosing sight of jus- 
tice that I may show leniency. It is upon this 
latter subject that I seek your helping judg- 
ment. I have none other than you two to 
whom I would lay bare the one great sorrow 
and apprehension of my life.” 

I was speechless—could only offer him my 
hand, in silent assurance of thanks for the con- 
fidence he was to give, while Rose only looked 


at him with infinite pity, for what as yet she | 


knew not. 

“T said the one great sorrow of my life—I 
might have said the one disgrace. Nay, do not 
interrupt me, I never disgraced myself ”—this 
was said with a proud and touching sadness— 
‘‘but one very near to me has, 
knew I had a brother; but it is true. 


human being less would have to answer for 
years of sin and shame. I need not, can not, 


tell you how sinful or how shameful that boy’s } 
Still I loved him, and | 
he knew it—knew it, and traded on it always. | 


career has been and is. 


With strange intuition he fathomed my heart; 
and while he scoffed at my warnings, laughed 
at my appeals to him, and blasphemed when I 
prayed to God for him, was as certain that I 
would never cast hinf off as that the sun would 
rise to-morrow. Of course no honorable em- 
ployment is within the reach of such as he, and 
what he is I tremble to think. 
terial help I can give him I do. 


tives, and he is, so to speak, my charge. I try 
to do my duty—all that I can pinch myself to 
spare him is his. 


provide for all his proper wants. But his de- 


I saw that there was some- | 


You never | 
Better | 
were it that he had never been born, for one 


What of ma-| 
Our parents 
are both gone, we have few and distant rela- | 


He never need to steal, for I} 


mands increase, and his delinquencies with 
them; and oh! my friends, he was with me 
in my house to-day.” 

All my woman’s wrath broke forth against 
this strange, unnatural brother. 

**Surely you bid him go from your sight,” I 
exclaimed. 

**T did,” said Philip, ‘tell him that he must 
not remain in the village; that I would try and 
help him more largely than before; and that 
if he were known for my brother here I must 
hide my licad far away at once.” 

“ But you would not—oh, you would not!” 
| said Rose, appealingly. 

**IT do not know. Sometimes I think that I 
should have acceded to his demand that I ‘ give 
him a chance’—those were his words—in my 
own sphere; but then I dare not risk impair- 
ing whatever usefulness I possess among you. 
| No; I could not allow him to live with or near 
| me, and told him so. He taxed me with harsh- 

ness —me, who have htlped him all along! 
| This he knew was folly on his part, and did 
not venture to repeat it. But his tone was that 
|of an injured person, and added to it was a 
cool, hard manner that I have never before 
Pseen in him. I might almost say that there 
was a hidden defiance in his mind, but that 
I conceive it to be impossible. At all events 
I shortened the conversation by saying that I 
had much work to do, and that, however pain- 
ful to me it was to ask him to leave me, there 
was no alternative, It is not necessary for me 
to explain the nature of the assistance I gave 
him, but I did say that I could not decide upon 
its ultimate amount to-day, but would to-mor- 
row, at a meeting which I would give him at 
the neighboring town. And now, dear ladies, 
forgive me for troubling you with this miser- 
able business. I could not help it, however, 
for I longed for some one in whom my confi- 
dence might be safely reposed, and who would 
receive it kindly. You, I was sure, would be 
both the one and the other.” 

“Indeed, yes,” I answered, very earnestly. 
“T do not see how you could have acted other- 
wise. And Rose here—why Rose, what is the 
matter ?” for she wes weeping silently. 

“Tt is so very sad, mamma—I mean for Mr. 
Howland.” 

The conversation did not extend far beyond 
this point, and soon afterward our visitor de- 
parted. ‘The time for retiring soon came, and 
soothing my pet as well as I could, I reminded 
her of the hour. Something in my manner at- 
tracted her, for she looked anxiously at me, ask- 
ing if I were not well. Asa rule, hers was in- 
deed a cheerful face when she left me for her 
own room. As a rule, she never seemed so 
happy as when fondling her dear mamma. She 
never fondled me as on that night when she 
gave me her “ good-night kiss,” nor had she 
ever been more loving. But the bright look 
was not there, as, winding her arms once more 
about my neck, she again said, earnestly, that 
|I must be sick; nor did my quiet “ No, love, 


| 
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only a little tired,” satisfy her. ‘* I do not like 
to leave you so; I shall not sleep a wink all 
night. Do let me be with you just this once,” 
she pleaded. . 

But no. I told her gently that she was mis- 
taken, and that I only felt the need of rest; 
and so once more bade her good-night. 


There is a fatigue of the spirit for which | 
Already to-day had I under- | 


there is no rest. 
gone a mental torture which left me very wea- 
ry. Now there was a new trial. Hewho had 
been in my thoughts so much was in trouble, 
sorrowing under a great and long-endured ca- 
lamity. He had come to me—well, to Rose 
also, of course—for sympathy and advice. We 
were thus bound to him by the tie of a confi- 
dence reposed in us. Rose could not see— 
there could be no doubt of that—that such a 
confidence was proof from him of a very close 
and earnest friendship. When a man seeks a 
woman’s advice in his difficulty he does so be- 
cause he feels assured 6f her warm interest in 
him and his affairs. In the present case this 
was no less true than in all others. Besides, 
he leans or seeks to lean upon his friend be- 
sause he thinks her not only capable of appre- 
ciating his feelings, but able to judge wisely 
upon what he offers for her consideration. Ah! 
it was with a sad heart that I entered my room 
and sat at my dressing-table. 
I, ‘‘I sit here, and he by his lamp; so near, 
and yet so far off.” Rising to look if this were 
so, I could see the accustomed form, but with 
head lower bent than usual, and a hand pressed 
sorrowfully to his brow. Sleep for me! 
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“Yes,” thought | 





to myself that he was all the world to me, ex- 
cept—and a pang of self-accusation shot across 
my heart—except dear, dear Rose, my pet, my 
darling. She, at least, has no such weight 
upon her soul as I, I thought. Heaven save 
her from such! Heaven always send her the 
peaceful slumber which now— 

Hark! what wasthat? <A step upon the stair? 

I was inexpressibly startled. ‘ But,” thought 
I, ‘‘there could have been no sound except in 
my imagination. Thething is impossible. This 
sitting up half through the night makes me nerv- 
ous. I will go to bed atonce.” Again! This 
time there was no mistake. I heard a soft and 
cautious footstep descending the stairs, and a) 
parently moving toward the front door. What 
could it mean? Thieves? That was out of 
the question. Our quiet village was too seclud 
ed to attract those attendants upon civilization— 
burglars. Our old Margaret was not a som- 
nambulist. Rose was no doubt fast asleep ; and 
there was no one else in the house that I kn 
of. Ay, that was just the difficulty—nobod, 
that I knew of. Then it must be robbers. 
being very courageous, I must confess th; 
was frightened. Not that I am a cow: 
Fright is not always cowardice. 





ird, 
Many a sol- 
dier goes into action with a quaking heart, 
though he has determined to ‘‘do or die.” | 


sat down to think and to listen. There was 


| one thing that reassured me—the sound had 


“No!” | 


I said to myself; ‘‘there are too many crowd- | 


ing fancies between me and sleep to.be dis- 
persed in a moment.” There he sat, and he 
had asked for help. Surely I was the one of 
whom alone he expected counsel worth having. 
Rose was too young, too inexperienced, too 
separated from him by age for her to have been 
admitted to a share in his secret other than 
as an unavoidable confidante. It would have 
been awkward, to say the least, for him to have 
sought an interview from which she should be 
excluded. 
necessarily present, But it was I who stood 
as the preferred friend over all others whom 
he knew. Was there a thought of me mingled 
with those which I instinctively felt were now 
crowding his brain? And yet, all this reason- 


ly. 
—hard word, but too trae—with my interest in 
Philip’s welfare. ‘“ Philip’s!” Yes, I had learn- 
ed to call him thus in my secret heart of hearts. 

I said this narrative was no confession; be- 
hold, I have been making confessions all along! 
I had actually argued myself into almost a be- 
lief that he loved me—certainly I had, like an 
ingenious special pleader, advocated the propri- 
ety and hopefulness of my loving him. That 
was the truth. Employ what sophistry I chose, 
remember as I might how I blushed for my- 
self in the morning, I was now acknowledging 


And this being the case, she was | 


seemed proceeding away from, not toward, the 
sleeping-apartments, so that no violence toward 
their occupants was intended, even if the dis- 
turber were dangerous to our little household 
treasures. So that waiting was, so far as our- 
selves was concerned, perhaps the safest policy. 
So I waited, while I could hear my heart beat 
in the profound stillness around. 

Probably few but have experienced how the 
mind and attention, being strained unusually, 
concentrated upon some such action as that of 
listening acutely, grow mesmerized, so to speak, 
and wander off upon some side-track of the im- 
agination. It was so with me this night. From 
resolving to keep on the alert, and be ready for 
any emergency, I fell to musing upon the pos- 
sibility that if I did hear more noises they might 
be delusions created by the expectation that I 
should hear them, The theories of apparently 
supernatural appearances, the argument that 


|the eye pictures what the excited brain may 
ing of mine was, I felt, uncalled for, most like- | 


I felt that I was confusing a selfish vanity | 


create, the voices that seem to wake us from 
sleep, the fancied presence of those really far 
distant—all these and much more passed in 
review before my consciousness, and the reasbn- 
ing from them naturally shaped itself, after a 
while, into the question whether I had not first 
mistaken one of those slight sounds which so 
mysteriously pervade a house at night for some- 
thing which did not exist, and then conjured 
up footsteps which had not passed down the 
stairs at all. The transition from this view to 


doubt of my own senses was easy, and after a 
few minutes more I became satisfied that I had 
been alarmed without cause. 
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Once more then I told myself to seek my 
couch, One look at the night; one glance at 
the lamp opposite, perhaps still burning in the 
parson’s study, and then sleep. ‘‘ Oh, beauti- 
ful night,” I sighed, as I looked out upon the 
moonlight, ‘* how peaceful and still! How 
many unquiet hearts beneath the calm sky, and 
mine hut one of them! One other is not far 
off, for yonder I see once again the bowed form 
and the weary attitude of my grief-stricken 
friend.” 

Just as I was going to drop the window- 
shade something arrested my hand, and made 
me look intently forth into the road. There 
were two figures within sight there—a man 
anda woman. The first was gliding, gliding, 
stealthily across, and had just reached the op- 
posite sidewalk; the other as stealthily follow- 
ing, and both keeping within the shadows of 
trees and fence. This was stranger than all. 
There was positively no accounting for it. 
Ours was not a village given to the nocturnal 
strollings of lovers; besides, I knew, or thought 
I did, that there were no lovers whose ‘ course 
of true love” was not smooth enough to dispense 
with any thing clandestine. And then these 
weird figures were both moving with extreme 
caution and by very slow degrees toward the 
window of Philip Howland’s study. Was there, 
then, harm to him intended? There was that 
brother; surely he— 

Without another moment’s thought I slipped 
on a hood, slipped off my shoes, quickly but 
noiselessly passed down stairs, and before you 
could count a score was outside the house. 
There were now three of us. Whatever, who- 
ever the other two were, I was fully equal now 
to whatever were to happen. Danger to him 
—the very thought of it nerved me so that I 
could have dared any thing. I have often won- 
dered since why I did not shriek aloud or call 
up Rose; but I suppose I was past that stage of 
feminine exaltation, and Rose I had forgotten 
utterly. No; silent as the grave, cautious asa 
cat, I followed, the third link in that mysterious 
chain of midnight spectres ; the third alone, and 
not afraid. Watching was my réle, and I would | 
act it well to the last scene. The first figure 
moved a step, the second a step, the third a 
step. Another, and another, and another. The 
first figure shot across an open space, lighted by 
the moon, and gained a speck of shadow; the 
second took up his hiding-place; and the third 
the hiding-place of the second. And so the 
minutes, long as hours, yea, as years, went on. 
Were the two others man and woman? Yes: 
he a tall, stout fellow; she a slim, little figure, 
more like a girl than woman grown. 

At last the man was within the minister's 
gate and close beside the study window, where 
he stood motionless gazing at the seated figure 
at which I too had looked so long. The wo- 
man, with what, rapt as I was, I thought won- 
derful skill, gained a station very near him; but, 
sheltered by a thick bush, I too was not much 
further away. 
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Oh the strange agony of that strange tableau! 

Within, the weary student, weary with labor 
and with sorrow, an illuminated picture framed 
by the gloom outside his lamp’s circle of light, 
all unconscious of the eyes fixed upon him from 
without. Outside, the thick shrubs and tali 
trees looking like giants or ghosts in the icy 
moonlight, and three living creatures watching, 
listening, stealthily. 

How long this scene lasted I do not know. 
But I do know that I became almost frantic 
with the effort to keep all my senses within con 
trol. The strain upon me was becoming too 
great, and I must soon have precipitated a dé- 
nouement, the eharacter of which I could not 
foresee, by springing forward and calling aloud 
upon Philip. But he himself decided the point, 
for he slowly arose from his chair and moved 
toward the window, which he softly opened, 
and then stood looking abroad into the night. 

He was speaking to himself. ‘* And now, 
and now,’ I heard him say, ‘‘ that I have hoped 
so wildly for her love, have prayed so earnest- 
ly that my great trouble might pass from me, 
all is lost, all is to begin again. Nevertheless, 
not my will but Thine—” 

God of heaven! the man suddenly raised his 
arm and pointed a shining pistol-barrel straight 
at his head. An instant more and the woman 
sprang at him and dragged him back, and in 
the same moment, with a crash that seemed to 
rend the air, a shot was fired. Oh, why had I 
not before spoken? With one bound Philip 
was beside the struggling pair, and I too. Like 
a tiger’s leap was his at the man, while I—voice 
enough now—shrieked with gerror or rage, I 
know not which. 

But the man was quiet—offered no resist- 
ance, and stood with folded arms, gazing upon 
his work. Yes, his work; for the woman lay 
insensible upon the ground, bleeding. And I 
saw that it was Rose! And Philip cried aloud, 
**Oh, my loved one! oh, my darling! my dar- 
ling, look upon me!” 

‘*Oh, the agony! Oh, the agony! 
poor girl, my poor girl!” I cried. 

‘*Madam,” said the assassin, “it was a mis- 
take. The ball was not meant for her. This 
canting brother of mine—” 

But I could hear no more. 


My 


Philip and I 


lifted her, ourselves asin a dream, through the 


study window, which opened to the ground. 
He I dared not speak to, and the murderer still 
stood watching us, with a smile upon his face. 
Soon lights and people came, and a surgeon. 
Thank God, shé was not dead. ‘The ball 
had wounded her arm as she had tried to wrest 


|the pistol from the hand of the wretch, and 


soon she opened her eyes. And what did I 
then see? Philip kneeling by her with the tears 
raining down his face, and her other arm fee- 
bly twining itself about his neck. Then, and 
not till then, did I hear a ery of ‘Seize the 
murderer!” while Philip sprang to his feet, 
shouting, ‘No, no; leave him to me!” 
“That you may do very safely, good people,” 
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said Philip's brother, with, perfect calmness. | story than that when I said, ‘* Why did yo 


** There has been an error; it shall be correct- 


ed. Iam no murderer, and for. this accident | 


will make due reparation. For you,” and here 


he turned to his brother, ‘*I know that you | 
will not detain me—believe me for once, I will | 


atone. ‘To-morrow seek me where I came from, 
and I shall surely be there.” 
without another word, no hand being raised 
against him. But when to-morrow came and 
Philip sought him he found not what he sought. 
He found a dead body; upon the ground a 
mile away he found, with its hand grasping the 
pistol that had wounded my darling, what was 
once his brother. . 

There is little more to tell. The narration 
by Rose of how she heard a noise outside our 
house, and caught a glimpse of the man and 
his weapon—how she also heard him muttering 
of vengeance, and, fearing she knew not what, 
followed him—need not be repeated here. Nor 
will I set down more of this latter part of her 


BELOVED, no great birthday dawn 
Of summer tinct with spices fine, 
Of sapphire skies and splendid blooms, 
Can dim the dear delight of thine! 
The ardent arch of August days F 
May veil itself in wizard haze; _ 
But not in allwsuch sweet decline 


Fate sent thee for my Valentine! 


The winter weather, clear and fair, 
When all the air from stain was free, 
And far and blue the still sky soared 
O’er lands of calm from hill to s 2; 
While deepening sunsets long and low 
Ebbed ruddier over blushing snow— 
That winter weather summoned thee 
To life itself, to life and me. 
< 


How clean the land reposed! How pure 
From sky to sky its spotless white! 

What promise in the beckoning day, 
What mystery in alluring night! 

Oh, up what depths of violet dark 

The crystal stars leaned forth to mark, 
How forests felt the ice-sheathed flight 
Of rivers rushing to the light! 


Oh, Love! thy soul was like the earth 
Wrapped so serenely in its snows— 
And by-and-by such searching sun, 


And by-and-by such southwind blows! 


And he went | 


VALENTINE’S BIRTHDAY. 








u Not 
call me to accompany you, Rose?” she only 
blushed, and said, ‘* Because, mamma, be- 
cause—somehow he seemed to belong to me 
alone.” 

No. There is little more to tell. There were 
secrets to keep, and we kept them. Rose re- 
| covered all the more quickly that Philip was 
| always with her. They were married — it's 
| years ago; and I have little friends who cal] 

me grandmother. There was one secret to 
keep, and I kept that—thankful that it was 
| mine alone. Only once did I shed tears even, 
It was when she said to me one day, ‘* Oh, mo- 
ther, if he had died that night I should have 
died too!” This I know to be a common 
enough feeling; but grief does not kill—it is 
| the living death that is to be dreaded. Am I 
not alive? and can I not now—yes, with a clear 
| brow, too, and an honest love—lay my hands 
| upon his shoulders, and looking into his grave, 
| kind eyes, say to him, ‘* Dear Philip!” 


From dreams divine in odorous cells 
Waken at length the wild-flower bells, 
The sacred haunts their wealth disclose, 


And widely blooms the perfect rose! 


Clear eyes that opened on the world, 
Your dusky wells received what cheer ? 
How couldst thou twice the twelvemonth live 
Before my soul was kindled, dear? 
Where was I, darling, in those days— 
Those tender twice-returning days— 
When eagerly thou met’st the year, 
When life was sweet and I not here? 


Strange, shadowy time, ere I had made 
A tone in the sphere’s harmony! 

Yet source of those immortal things 
That blend love with infinity. 

I am an attribute of thine, 

Came with thy senses rare and fine, q 
Stay while those powers most regal be, 
Die when thou hast no need of me. 


The airs shall fail, 
Streams be forgotten by the sea, 


No need of me? 


Red antumn paint no country-side, 
The wintry weather cease to be. 
But thou and I shall part no more, 
The heavens shall reel from earth before, 
The constant sun to death may flee, 
And yet thou shalt have need of me! 
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WARFARE OF MODERN RELIG- | 
IOUS THOUGHT. 
IGHTEEN centuries have borne the name 
‘j of our Lord Jesus Christ, and testified to 
the fact that He introduced a new life into the 
heart of the world. One would think, there- 
fore, that Christianity had been long enough 
among men to exhaust adverse criticism and 
vindicate its claims to a divine origin. Unlike 
those phenomena of the universe that return 
only at vast intervals of time, it has constantly 
challenged the eye of mankind as the highest, 
the most authoritative, the most urgent concern 
within the compass of thought. And, looking 
merely at this aspect of its position, our first 
impulse is to conclude that Christianity ought 
now to be far beyond assault, and to enjoy un- 
disturbed repose. So it would be if it were less 
like God and more like man. Imagine it a sim- 
ple formula of truth, a science among sciences, 
a co-ordinate authority beside other authorities, 
and long since the struggle between it and its 
adversaries had been ended. 

Homer’s genius is undisputed, Dante, Shaks- | 
peare, and Milton abide in unapproachable gran- 
deur, and rest securely amidst the honors they 
won. No one puts forth an effort to dislodge 
Newton from that firmament to which he lifted 
the science of the world; and if a man were to 
assail the heroism, the self-sacrifice, the inflex- | 
ible devotion of Washington, the concurrent 
voices of all nations would pronounce him an 
outcast from the brotherhood of humanity. And | 
vet the fact meets us every where that hundreds 
of men reject the character and offices of Christ, 
unable, they say, to see the evidences of his 
Deity, and in meny instances refusing to accept 
him in any sense as a Teacher sent from God. 
If now we turn from a comparison between the 
manhood of Christ and the manhood of those 
listinguished by an outstanding attitude among | 
their fellow-men, and transfer the same train 
of thought to Christianity, we find that a simi- 
lar state of facts exists. The scientific truths | 
which chemjstry and astronomy teach are gen- | 
erally accepted, while the proofs of Christianity 
as a divine religion are disputed, its doctrines 
resisted, its authority denied. Obviously, then, 
the position of Jesus Christ and the relations 
of Christianity are peculiar. They form a class 
of facts by themselves, On the supposition that | 
Jesus Christ is merely a good man, a noble char- 
acter, then, the world has not obeyed its instincts 
in honoring him as it has done its other illus- 
trious servants. On the theory that#Dhristiani- 
ty is only an enlarged and perfected form of 
natural theology, then, the world has departed 
from its habitual course of action in not yield- | 
ing to its scientific claims. Human nature has, 
therefore, violently wrenched itself out of its 
legitimate and usual modes of thinking, feel- 
ing, acting; and if in so doing it has not 
wrought a miracle on itself, it has neverthe- | 
less presented a strange and most perplexing | 
anomaly, Had we to view revealed religion as 


|} mor and renew the fight. 


occupying this ground, its existence for eighteen 
centuries would be the most puzzling problem 
ever offered to the mind of man. 

But when we consider the supernatural as- 
pects of Christianity we can instantly see how 
it has been destined to eighteen hundred years 
of warfare. Unaccountable as this protracted 
and unrelenting strife would be, if it had pro- 
posed a sway less magnificent than universal 
rule, or dealt with interests less sublime than 
the legal and moral recovery of a ruined race, 
it becomes clear enough the moment we appre- 


| hend the true office of Christianity as a final 


and authoritative message from Jehovah. The 
very grandeur of its pretensions, the omniscient 


searching of its eye, the omnipotent grasp of 


its hand, the splendid accompaniments that 
attended its advent, the majestic step that at 


| first crushed the pomps of earth, and the yet 


more majestic look that withered the glories of 
palace and crown, its constant assertion of God's 
infinite rights, and its constant hostility to sin’s 
infinite wrongs—these are the reasons Chris- 


| tianity has been doomed to undergo a ceaseless 


struggle. How could it have been otherwise ? 
The natural tendency of reason is to resist what- 
ever appeals to it as lying beyond its own prov- 
ince. Left to itself, its instinct is to magnifyits 
office, to reject mysteries enforeed on its recep- 


| tion, not by explanation, but by direct author- 


ity, and to take advantage of a-certain kind of 


supremacy within its own realm to extend its 


jurisdiction beyond that restricted domain. 
The mind has its fixed functions, and when- 


| ever objects address those functions in the form 
of a supernatural revelation a barrier must be 
| overleaped, old habits transcended, and a new 


order of thought instituted. So much for the 


| reason as reason; but add to that the influence 


of the moral sensibilities aroused to confront 
God’s broken law, and it can not appear strange 
that Christianity should wage an interminable 
warfare. Yes; had Christianity been the out- 
growth of the human mind, every advance 
made would have been permanent. <A victory 
over a foe would have been final. Once driven 


| from the field, no more would have been heard 
| of Hobbes, Hume, Voltaire, and none would 


have dared to gather up their dishonored ar- 
But Christianity is 
an external revelation; it humbles our pride 
of intellect; it humbles us under a sense of our 
feeble intuitions as well as under a sense of 
our sins; and hence it is never permitted to 
repose on its victories; but its conquests to- 
day are signals for another fierce strife to-mor- 
row. It gives a Sabbath to the world, but takes 
none for itself. 

The bare fact, then, that Christianity as- 


| Sumes a militant air in the presence of each 


generation indicates whence it came, and what 
its purpose. If it has existed for eighteen cen- 
turies, we are not to think that it has had ample 
time to subdue the prejudices, silence the cavils, 
appease the passions of men. ‘Time it has had 
to offer its credentials for strictest scrutiny ; 
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time to vary its adaptations to social changes ; 
time to combat new issues as they have emerged 
from the troubled depths of the world’s growing 
consciousness ; time, too, to assert its regal ma- 
jesty ig the face of every arrogant rival that the 
progress of civilization has thrown in its way: 
but it has not had time to be other than Chris- 
tianity, or to do any work God never set it to 
accomplish, Let us remember what Christian- 
ity is here—not to do. Never was it designed 
that Christ’s religion should forestall the senti- 
ments of one generation by a triumph over the 
generation preceding it; nor can it be that the 
evidences of its divine authenticity should so 
accumulate in any one age as to sweep with a 
resistless momentum through the ages following. 
The grand scheme instituted for the world’s 
trial demands, as its first condition of activity, 
that each generation should stand on its own 
ground, and work out, uncontrolled, its own par- 
ticular destiny. One might almost say that it 
is a succession of worlds in the shape of genera- 
tions—each by itself, each for itself—with which 
Christianity is thus solemnly in contact. Our 
forefathers help us in the outside frame-work of 
civilization; but here, in this momentous trial, 
wearealone. Moreover, each age incorporates 
elements into this warfare never before known ; 
and thus Providence—always on the side of a 
fair and full investigation—affords unbelief a 
lengthened series of opportunities to diversify 
its argument, and to exhibit it in every phase of 
which it is susceptible. And the same law that 
applies to generations applies to individuals. 
Every man, if intent on thoroughness in his 
religious life, must ascertain the meaning of 
Christianity for himself; not only viewing it as 
what it is to him as a member of society, but in 
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a far deeper and more comprehensive sense as | 


seen from his own constitution, temperament, 
and personal peculiarities. Now, then, when 
we take this vast scheme of trial, its proportions 
so immense as to encompass the whole earth 
and to lose themselves in the heavens above our 
heads, it wears an infinitely impressive aspect 
from the fact that generations and individuals, 
one by one, must solve for themselves this pro- 
found problem, If the past were suffered to 
aggregate in massive shapes its moral and spirit- 
ual influences, and thus concentrate them on us, 
certain it is that the prestige of hereditary au- 
thority would impair, or perchance destroy, the 
prerogatives of independent thought and self- 
will. 

Still another aspect belongs to this law of 
probationary being. Man may grow in knowl- 


edge, but this can not radically affect the con- | 


ditions under which his trial for immortality | 


must proceed. Ages after ages may elapse ; 
man may reach the highest summit of material 
civilization, and, in proud enthronement as lord 
of this lower creation, every physical force may 
submit to his will, and every secret of Nature 
pour its long-treasured wisdom into his bosom, 
and yet not the slightest apprehension be made 
toward any common ground on which divine 


A. DORE SE ingle i 
wisdom and human wisdom—each retaining jts 
characteristics—may meet and reciprocate sep- 
timents. For just as long as the ditference he- 
tween them is not a difference in degree but jn 
kind, so long as the breach that separates them 
is not dependent on circumstances but is a 
measure of positive contrariety, so long as nei- 
ther the advance of external science nor the in- 
ward culture of the intuitions of the mind can 
meet a single exigency in the case, just so lon 
must the antag@nism last, unless removed }y, 
other instrumentalities, The simple truth is, 
that they are belligerents, not because of the 
accidents that perpetually vary the moods of 
men and their connection with outward things, 
but because of their respective natures. — Inci- 
dental matters may give a certain turn to the 
controversy, but the controversy itself is not an 
incidental matter. Geology yesterday, Statist 
ics to-day, the ‘‘ Origin of Species” to-morrow, 
may complicate the argument ; but had Science 
never been known the essence of the argument 
would not have been different. The intellect 
is only the muster-ground on which these hos- 
tile forces drill; while the heart, alien from 
God, alien from its own instincts, is the real 
battle-field where this great struggle day by 
day goes forward. <And hence it is folly to ex- 
pect that the progress of years, as such, will 
change the conditions of this ancient and deep- 
seated controversy. 

Surprise is often expressed that men of Faith 
and men of Science are not yet reconciled. It 
is time, say many, that the old feud was healed 
and good fellowship set up between them. And 
doubtless it is time; but on what basis shall 
they meet and exchange salutations of friend- 
ship? We see no common ground on which 
Science as Science, and Christianity as Chris- 
tianity can come together. ‘There is really no 
more common ground between them than be- 
tween Christianity and Mohammedanism. And 
by this we mean, that truth as’ an object of 
faith and truth as an object of reason are es- 
sentially distinct things in their relations to the 
mind, nor can they approach it jn the same 
way and exert over it the same kind of influ- 
ence. If they are harmonized it must be as 
superior and inferior, as divine and human, 
each preserving its own attributes, each abid- 
ing in its own sphere—one as sovereign, the 
other as subject. The idea is preposterous that 
Christianity can remain the religion of Christ 
and yet resign its claims to a supernatural ori- 
gin and character. But if it is supernatural, 
it must fi its antithesis in the natural facts 
of the human mind, ‘and by contrast with them 
—a contrast spreading over its entire surface, 
and penetrating its profoundest depths—main- 
tain and illustrate and enforce its dignity and 
authority as God’s message. Nor can we mark 
too attentively the manner in which Christian- 
ity presents its miraculous aspects to man. 
The senses, through which intellect takes cog- 
nizance of the outer world, are not overpower- 
ed. No eye is blinded by flashing splendors, 
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no ear deafened by thunder, no one’s daily path 

thronged with exciting wonders, no business 

interrupted, no home less a home. The super- 

natural glides into the world, and, without vio- 

lence or dismay, introduces a new order of Di- 

vine manifestations. . But this restraint on an 

energy that might shake the earth or convulse 

the universe, this stern limitation in the use of 

power that commanded infinite resources, 1s the 

best conceivable way to present the intrinsic 

difference between human reason and Chris- 

tianity. ‘The miracles, viewed in this light, 

assume their true aspect, disclose their nature 

as evidences, and demonstrate that God is met- 

ing out precisely such a measure of signs and 

wonders as shall establish the facts of Chris- 

tianity. The healing of the sick, the raising 

of the dead, and similar works, are miracles to 

the senses, while the truths taught are miracles 

to the heart; but in each case, although the 

mind is differently approached, it is alike in- 

structed to form an humble estimate of itself, | 
and to prostrate its faculties before the august 

majesty of Him who is equally God of the}; 
world without and of the world within. The 

use of miracles shows how far the human spirit | 
has sunk in unbelief; and at the same time the 
thoughtful reserve, the careful avoidance of ex- 
cess in these tokens of the divine presence, also | 
evince that it was needful to consult the imper- 

fections of reason, lest, indeed, it be overpower- 

ed by the signal demonstrations of God’s awful | 
nearness, 

Looking, then, at the facts as they exist, 
nothing can be clearer than that the conditions 
of this controversy have not virtually changed. | 
We see plainly, as a matter of common observ- | 
ation, that the progress of knowledge has not | 
really augmented the force. of the ‘‘ Christian | 
Evidences,” nor diminished the opposition of 
the carnal intellect to the authority of Revela- 
tion. We see that expansion of mind is not 
renewal of mind. The coarse earth is yet in 
our veins, and the pure atmosphere ofa re- 
deemed world has not effected the arterializa- 
tion of our blood. Naturalism and Supernat- 
uralism are as wide asunder as ever; a miracle 
stands precisely where it always stood; men | 
still idolize the sequences of Nature, and en- | 
slave Deity to his own laws; and after all the 
beautiful and impressive exemplifications of 
wisdom and benevolence in Bridgewater Treat- | 
ises and kindred works, we do not find that the 
natural heart is any closer to God. Raphael | 
has painted Madonnas and Milton sung of Par- 
adise Regained, and yet the ‘‘ offense of the 
cross” has not ceased. Ay, more, the great | 
debate was never so significant as now. Sci- | 
ence offers a more defiant front to Christianity 
than ever before. Philosophy arrays conscious- | 
ness against revealed religion, and denies their 
compatibility. Statistics rule faith out of the 
world. The hammer of Geology rings on the | 
shields of Christian warriors; while the tele- | 


~ one 
Bethlehem.” 
of an orphaned race doomed to struggle with 
laws that have no Lawgiver. A splendid Cos- 
mos is reared, gorgeous with suns that from 
distant points send their beams to blend in one 
magnificent day, but no spot is found in all the 
illumined and far-reaching space for the Throne 
of Mediation; no footstool on which penitence 
may kneel and weep; no firmament embosom- 
ing the serene blessedness of the Sabbath; no 
pavilion of glory in which angels may hold their 
festivals of joy, and to which they may welcome 
the saintly worth that death had dismissed from 
the sorrows of earth. 

But it is not strange that Infidelity and semi- 
Infidelity should have developed themselves in 
such imposing forms. It were a poor compli- 
ment to Christianity if its opponents were not 
wiser than their predecessors. Under the 
guidance of Christianity the world has ad- 
vanced, and its enemies share in the benefits 
The depth of the shadow 
measures the brilliancy of the light, and hence, 
instead of drawing conclusions from the pres- 
ent state of things unfavorable to the position 
of Christianity, we should view it as a decided 


History portrays the vicissitudes 


of this progress. 


| indication that it is accomplishing its divine 
| work. Nor should another point be overlooked. 


Skepticism is taking a broad range. Nothing 
in its present history is more characteristic of 
its spirit than the immense field it is undertak- 
ing to cover. But perchance this may prove 


| the occasion of a most humiliating defeat. The 
real problem is not whether Christianity shall 
| have a mere foothold on the earth; but wheth- 


er, aS an aggressive and dominant power, it 
shall have universal sway. Over this problem 
we have slumbered. But under the goads of 
skepticism we have been aroused at last to 
solve it. 

Speculation aside, we are on the eve of 
troubled times. All around us men are laps- 


|ing from the stern and profound form of faith 
| into creeds of religiousness more flattering to 


human pride than genuine and decided Chris- 
tianity. Skepticism is not now a mere outside 
antagonist, surrounding the battlements of the 
Church, and threatening with boastful words to 
subvert its foundations. Among the professed 


friends of Christianity—men who claim to love 
| its discipleship, and who hope to be saved through 


the transforming agency of its spirit—are found 
scores who speak of the ‘‘ fiction of an external 
revelation ;” who declare that the ‘‘ aposties and 
evangelists were equally inspired in their writ- 


|ings and their lives, and in both received the 


guidance of the Spirit of Truth in a manner not 
different in kind, but only in degree, from ordi- 


| nary Christians ;” who demand ‘‘a philosophic- 


al rendering” of the Scriptures ; and who assert, 
moreover, that *‘ we neither have, nor can have, 
any evidence of a Deity working miracles,” in 
so far as that evidence is ‘‘in nature and from 
nature by science and by reason.” Hume main- 


scope of Astronomy, searching the sky for new | tained the impossibility of a miracle, but de- 
stars, scorns to catch a ray from the “Star of-| clared, ‘‘ Our holy religion is founded not on 
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reason, but on faith;” we are now told that a 
miracle is ‘* accepted on religious grounds, and 
can appeal only to the principle and influence of 
faith.” Lord Herbert, conspicuous in English 
historyhs the first Deistical writer, published ‘* De 
Veritate” to prove that man does not need an 
external revelation; and indeed the Deism of 
England has earnestly advocated the doctrine 
that the light of reason within man, assisted by 
the Spirit of God, is altogether sufficient as a rev- 
elation of the divine will. But the accredited 
supporters of Christianity now inform us that 
the Scriptures themselves are the product of the 
‘devout reason.” Rejecting the great truth on 
which Revelation rests—the only truth that can 
be a foundation for its infallibility and suprema- 
cy—that it contains the knowledge which God 
has communicated directly to his servants, and 


through them to the world, they teach that the | 


writers of Scripture made these discoveries by 
means of their own faculties, guided by the 
Spirit that all humble and docile minds pos- 
sess. According to this theory man is the 
principal, and inspiration the auxiliary in the 
office of Revelation. Obviously enough man is 
hereby made a revealer of God to his own mind 
and to his fellow-men, and whatever aid is re- 
ceived simply assists his faculties to do their 
work, The functional idea of Revelation is thus 
taken away from the Holy Ghost and lodged in 
the offices of the “* devout reason ;” and conse- 


quently no one is bound to reverence Christ’s | 


religion except just so far as it is the ‘‘ expres- 
sion” of the “inward light” that he enjoys. 
Put in plain English, this makes the Bible 
man’s book. Admit all that the rationalistic 
system predicates of the influence of God’s Spir- 
it, give man all the advantages of wisdom and 
goodness, but still the degree of intelligence 
and purity in the volume, if the legitimate fruits 


of human intellect, can not vary the conditions 


of the argument, or constitute it a divine vol- 
ume in any appreciable sense. The true idea 


of Revelation is not in the discovery of spiritual | 


facts by the exercise of our faculties, no matter 
what amount of help is received from the Holy 
Ghost, but in a direct, positive, and certain com- 
munication of God’s will on his part through the 
medium of the human mind. It is God’s act ; 
it is God’s spoken self ; and whatever office the 
inspired apostle performs, it is strictly subordin- 
ate to the fact that God is the sole Revealer. 
No theory of inspiration is complete that con- 
travenes the idea of human agency in the pro- 
duction ot the Holy Seriptures ; and we think 
that men may honestly differ as to the precise 
view to be taken of the relation of the human 
element therein to the supernatural wisdom and 
authority with which it is so intimately con- 
nected. Notwithstanding all this, the distinct- 


. ive claim of the Scriptures is plain enough. In 


spirit, in form, in general scope, in minute de- 
tail, in every thing constituting the essence and 
vital soul ofits writings, the Holy Bible answers 
to the mind of God as image to original. And 
hence we believe that it is not truth, viewed ab- 
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stractly, that gives the Bible its transcenden: 
position among other volumes, but truth as jn). 
mediately made known by our Heaveniy Fathe; 
in just such measure and aspect as his infinite 
wisdom determined. On this foundation j: 
builds its sovereign authority. On this found- 
ation it bears witness to the facts of our spirit- 
ual being in language admitting of no appeal, 
and binds to its doctrines and assurances the 
faith of the world. 

The logical result of this theory of Rational- 
ism is that every man is a self-ordained judge 
of the contents of Revelation. Grant the sup- 
position that the ‘‘inward light,” the “ devout 
reason” discovered these truths, and the “ jn- 
ward light,” the ‘* devout reason” of our age 
may sit in judgment onthem. The ideal view 
of this *‘ reason” is that it is absolute; but in 
practice the ideality is sadly sacrificed. If any 
thing offensive to the spiritual ideality of the 
nineteenth century is discerned in the Scrip- 


| tures, the Hebrew or Christian ideality is re 


jected. And thus it happens that Scripture is 


| never Scripture per se, but becomes Scripture by 


agreeing with our ‘‘inward light.” If in any 
sense we can exercise faith in such a Revela- 
tion, it is not a faith that simply accepts because 


| the statements are contained in a volume sub- 


stantiated by evidences ample and satisfactory, 
but because of the harmony with our precon- 
ceived notions ard native instincts. In oth- 
er words, we believe in the Revelation for the 
very good reason that we believe in ourselves. 
The fact is, our own pleasant image is projected 
upon the pages of the book, and, in Coleridge’s 
words in the ‘Ode on Dejection,” we might 
say that “‘ We receive but what we give.” Now, 
it is quite true that Christianity teaches the doc- 
trine of spiritual discernment. But it is no 
such doctrine as this. The spiritual discern- 
ment taught by St. Paul is such a discernment 


, as is wrought in our hearts by the agency of the 


Holy Ghost, and through the operations of di- 
vine truth as embodied in the religion of Christ. 
It is not a doctrine that superstition may take 
to itself as an apology for its wild and erratic 
ravings; not a doctrine that under every imag- 
inable pretense any disordered brain may shel- 
ter itself behind, and vaunt its flummery on the 
notice of men; not a doctrine that even good 
men and true may plead except in connection 
with those rigid qualifications that guarantee 


| its safety and value. Men may rightfully speak 


of intuitions and instincts, but these are not nee- 
essarily spiritual discernments, nor can they 
claim therefor the excellence and blessedness 
which God has secured to this inward percep- 
tion, this comprehensive realization of the in- 
terior meaning of his truth. The artist has an 
inward eye for the beautiful; the philosopher 
has an-inward eye for abstract truth; and in- 
deed, to most cultivated men, and always to 
men of genius, the outward eye that takes cog- 
nizance of material thifigs is very much like a 
telescope ormicroscope, while behind it and far 
within is the real eye that sees, as Wordsworth 














savs, “‘ into the:heart of things. Yet it were a 
perfect misnomer to call this spiritual discern- 
ment; for what is shared by all men, irrespect- 
ive of any special moral gifts and religious ex- 
perience, and is attributable to nature when ex- 
isting under genial auspices, can not possibly 
be referred to the peculiar facts of a Christian 
life. 

Along with this favorite dogma of recent 
Rationalism .comes another, viz., the self-evi- 
dencing power of divine truth. That this ;ro- 
perty of the Gospel is acknowledged i he 
Bible and urged upon our attention can not 
be questioned. The dispute between Christian 
thinkers of the old-fashioned school and our 
modern Rationalists is not as to the existence 
of the doctrine itself, but as to the nature and 
offices of the doctrine. Rationalism refuses to 
regard miracles as supports of Christianity, but 
insists that ‘‘they are at present among the 
main difficulties and hindrances to its accept- 
ance.” ‘To supersede the necessity of the ar- 
gument drawn from miracles, or to reduce that 
argument to the merest minimum of value, the 
self-evidencing power of the Gospel is set forth 
with great emphasis. This is a fatal thrust, in 
our opinion, at the heart of Christianity. We 
mean, of course, in its logical bearing; for we 
do not impugn the character and motives of 
these writers who are now agitating the Church. 
Scripture unequivocally asserts that this self- 
evidencing power exists, nor can we conceive 
how Christianity can perfect its influence over 
a human mind where it is wanting. But let it 
be observed that there is nothing in this self- 
evidencing power to interfere with the evidence 
of miracles, or in any way to abate their utility. 
No fallacy can be greater than to regard them 
as rival forms of proof, or in any degree as un- 
friendly. Ifthe miracles are set aside as worth- 
less, we should not calculate on the other exert- 
ing much force. Ifthe miracles are deprecia- 
ted, do not imagine that the selecter and more 
spiritual evidence -—the internal purity and 
beauty of the doctrines of Christianity—will be 
all the more appreciated. 
pronounce impossible. For if the external cre- 
dentials are rejected, or if they are lightly es- 
teemed, then the measure of indifference to 
them will be the measure of insensibility to the 
other and higher class of divine authentica- 
tions. Christianity has a system of evidences 
as well as a system of doctrines; and the unity 
of the one is as essential as the unity of the 
other, 

Look at these doctrines, and you see how in- 
separably they are united. Like a gigantic 
trunk, the truth of the paternal character of 
God in Christ rises from the beautiful compan- 
ionship of the dew upon the grass and the smile 
upon the flowers, and lifts itself heavenward. 
Stately arms spring out from the central shaft, 
and spread themselves far and wide. Lop off 
branch or bough, touch a leaf, and either sym- 
metry or proportion is destroyed. But is there 
less wisdom seen in the roots, less care of 
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WARFARE OF MODERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Such a result we 





Heaven for their sustenance, less provision for 
their growth? ‘They make a tree beneath the 
surface. There they are—how industrious and 
faithful at their task! There they are—truth 
in every fibre, sealed all over by a Divine hand 
to their unheeded work! ‘They define the 
compass of the tree; the tree follows them and 
adopts their movements. 
ward, tree above and tree below, out in the air 





Downward and up- 


and in through the soil, one teeming life of ex- 
pansion, one love of broadening growth, same 
heart and same hope, how they fraternize as 
of one blood and one being! Such are the 
evidences—roots that fasten the hold of this 
magnificent tree on the granite and the iron 
beneath, clasping this rock and then that to 
steady the burden above, interlacing, too, 
among themselves, and knitting in close con- 
cord that they be competent to withstand the 
storm and outlive the centuries. 

If now this system of evidences is broken, we 
see nothing but ill results. On logical grounds 
it is quite apparent to us that to impugn one 
branch of these evidences is to impugn the 
whole. To invalidate one is to invalidate all. 
Sever the ties that bind them together, and it 
is as if a link in a mighty cable, holding a ship 
in a storm to its anchorage, were parted. For 
all these evidences are connected by means of 
one common element, viz., the supernatural. 
And, therefore, no form of Rationalism that 
decries the miracles as attestations of Chris- 
tianity can consistently ask any thing for the 
self-evidencing power of the Gospel. Precise- 
ly the same difficulty meets it, only that it is 
transferred from without to within, For if any 
intelligible meaning is to be attached to the in- 
ternal evidence of Christianity, as it addresses 
itself directly to the heart and stirs the con- 
science into fuller life, it is this—that God ex- 
ercises His own omnipotence through the doc- 
trines of Christianity, and discloses His infinite 
goodness to the soul by means of their influence, 
But is this less a wonder—is this a glory less 
divine—than raising the dead? Christianity 
employs the language of miracle whenever it 
speaks of this inward work. It speaks of a 
death of the spirit, of a resurrection to newness 
of life; it refuses to adopt any other terms; and 
hence, if the supernatural in the form of a sus- 
pension of the ordinary laws of nature is a 
‘* hindrance” to revealed religion, the supernat- 
ural in the form of a spiritual agency is none the 
less a ‘‘ hindrance.” 

Far be it from us to undervalue, even in ap- 
pearance, the spiritual strength and fullness of 
the self-evidencing power of Christianity. On 
the contrary, we are satisfied that this is the 
consummation of the argument in behalf of 
Christ’s religion. Not because we attach a 
secondary interest to.it, but because we con- 
| sider it above all worth, are we desirous to see 
it placed on safe ground. In truth, it is rather 
the final and finished state of the ‘‘ Evidences”’ 
that are inherently different ffom miracles. 
Perhaps it were better to contemplate it more 
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as a confirmation than a proof; but, whtaleween 
aspect is preferred, it is ennobling to feel its 
force, and to rest on an assurance made thus 
** doubly sure.” A man never feels the grand- 
eur of his redeemed being as when the Gospel 
thus comes home to his heart in the demonstra- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. ‘Then are stirred those 
depths into which no sounding-line has hitherto 
gone. Then leap up toward heaven those sens- 
ibilities never before quickened. Then instinct 
: gropes no more, but sees in full vision its end 
1% and aim. 
4 vanced or advancing human nature under the 





































































































; tuition of the Holy Ghest. The eyesight of 
the intellect must precede the eyesight of the 

* regenerated soul; and, therefore, the proofs of 
3 miracles, coming from a source objective to the 
mind, must be prior in time to the other and 





more elevating evidence. And, moreover, this 
evidence may run through various stages. The 
instincts of the spirit are not developed all at 
once, but are gradually brought into conscious- 
ness, and by virtue of this law, which Nature 
never fails to execute, the birth of one power 
follows the maturity of another power ; the off- 
spring of the soul are cradled in successive 
; years; a growth of one season of toil and trial 
opens a fresh possibility of another kind, and 
thus, led by the hand of God, we enter upon 
larger spaces of spiritual life and realize the 
ever-increasing beatitudes of the sons of light. 
We are then not “miracle-mongers.” No 
doubt some writers have laid an undue stress 
on this department of the ‘‘ Evidences.” Cham- 
pions of a cause sometimes prize their weapons 
more than their cause, and in this temper de- 
fenders of miracles have occasionally given 
miracles a greater prominence than Christian- 
ity itself. Be this as it may, it is very clear to 
our mind that if the external proofs of Chris- 
tianity are destroyed, there is no room left for 
any other evidence, Our effort, therefore, has 
been to show that just as a stranger may bring 
us a letter of introduction, which by virtue of 
its author admits him to our fireside and do- 
mesticates him in our midst, and so furnishes 
him an opportunity to disclose his personal 
merits and commend himself to our sympathy 
and love, in a similar way Christianity presents 






























































































































































als, and permit it to enter; another evidence 
than the senses and the logical understanding 
appreciate will follow, even the evidence that 
faith is constituted to realize, and which fulfills 
the last requisitions of a soul maturing for in- 
finite blessedness. 

Here, then, are two views. One is arrayed 



































the uniformity of material nature; the other 
asserts that, for his own infinite purposes, God 
interrupts this external order on special occa- 
sions, and draws visibly near to men ia the 
stupendous acts of his power. Suppose now 
we take the lowest aspect of this subject, and 
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But this is the experience of ad- | 


its miracles, and for their sake asks to be re- | 
ceived into the heart. Open those closed port- | 


against all interference on the part of God with | 





ean 
verse. Iti is humanity in the presence of beauty, 
grandeur, magnificence. It is humanity en- 
circled with mysteries. It ts humanity with 
senses and intellect and emotions ; nor can any 
thing restrain this ever-escaping inborn energy, 
or drive it back from contact with the wondrous 
shapes of the material world. Its interest jp 
these external forms is, as poets term it, an 
appetite, and must be fed. Day unto day must 
utter speech, and night unto night show knowl- 
edge. And now, which is better, to have this 
monotony unbroken, or to have God our Father 
| come forth from behind His laws, and unfold in 
front of them the glory so long hidden? If 
there is any power in uniformity outside of 
mechanical results, it certainly lies in the im- 
pression given of the utility of law. But is 
| there nothing within us superior to a sense of 
law? Can the mere idea of law cultivate us to 
the full extent of our being? If the Lawgiver 
will reveal Himself, surely we are vast gainers 
by the splendor of the manifestation. Instantly 
and forever the world is ennobled by the dis- 
play. It is nearer to God in our estimate of 
its relations, and nearer also to ourselves. No 
longer a magnificent corpse, wearing the great 
white clouds as a shroud, and the air filled with 
|® mournful requiem, it pulsates with abounding 
life, in which we share, and by which we are 
made larger recipients of joy. Had we no 
loftier realities, Poetry, Philosophy, Civiliza- 
tion would be grander things from the fact that 
God had indorsed the wonders of his own uni- 
verse, and verified them to our contemplation 
and love. ‘The rivers would flow with a glad- 
der fullness, mountains stand with statelier sum- 
| Mits, oceans roll with a mightier impulse, sea- 
sons move with a more majestic tread, skies 
} Spread out a sublimer canopy, because of such 
a manifestation. 

Add to this the religious uses of such an un- 
veiling of the Infinite Glory. Take the mani- 
festation in the person of Jesus Christ, as he 
demonstrates his sovereignty over creation and 
works miracles which exemplify his love and 
prepare us to listen to the ampler ministry of 
his voice. We often hear of the simplicity of 
| his teaching; but that simplicity had been an- 
| other thing if he had not exhibited his trans- 
cendent greatness in the form of miracles. We 
often hear of his parables. Touching, tender, 
wise above all wisdom, sublime beyond all sub- 
limity, are these parables; and yet, the flowers 
of the field, the fowls of the air, the vines of the 


| hill-side, the shepherd with his flock, and the 


father in his home, had not been in his hands 
such expressive types of spiritual truths, if he 
had not given a new and diviner meaning to ali 
nature by setting the*seal of his authority bright- 
ly and broadly upon its manifold objects. The 
wonderful worker and the wonderful teacher are 
blended in him; each sustains and honors the 
other: and hence, if you darken the glory of the 
one, you darken the glory of the other. Geta 


| closer view of this union, and you see that his 
consider humanity as shut up within the uni- | works give tone to his words. The same lan- 











guage indeed is spoken by both—the language 
of infinite power and of infinite love—and there- 
fore when we pass from word to work, or from 
work to word, the same lofty elevation of mind 
is maintained; no break is felt, no shock re- 
ceived ; but in the ministry of power and in the 
ministry of instruction God reveals Himself for 
adoration and obedience. 

But we must have an atmosphere through 
which to see this greater than sunlike splendor. 
Because of dust obstructing the passage of the 
beams, only the red ray may reach our eye, or 
overspreading clouds may hide the magnificent 
orb and leave only a faint light to illuminate 
the scene. ‘Time and circumstances can not 
add an iota to the weight of ‘*‘ Christian Evi- 
dences;” and yet time and circumstances, as they 
operate through specific modes of culture and 
habits of thought, may powerfully affect our ap- 
preciation of this argument. The spirit of the 
age is certainly an indefinite expression when 
used in connection with Christianity, and in one 
sense there can be no such thing as respects 
those eternal facts with which our spiritual na- 
ture deals, But the spirit of the age may mod- 
ify this controversy. Nor can we doubt that 
the characteristic features of the times have im- 
pressed themselves on men’s minds in their re- 
lations to Christianity. Positive disbelief is 
always the same thing; but semi-Infidelity, as 
manifested in the recent forms of Rationalism, 
has reflected both the animus and the humors 
of the current day. Advanced thinkers are now 
full of morbid individuality ; their own thoughts 
and feelings are clamorous for a large share of 
their attention; objective truths are viewed as 
secondary ; and hence the idealities of the pri- 
vate imagination are every where ambitious of 
ascendency. Yielding to this false habit, men 
seek to understand Christianity from the stand- 
point of subjectiveness, forgetting that this re- 
ligion, as a divine revelation, must be objective 
before it can be subjective. 
Christianity if they would acquire the inward 


organs by which its spiritual truthfulness and | 


complete adaptations are apprehended ; nor will 
God permit any one to see the heavenly lustre 
of its doctrines by any process of intellect that 
antedates a direct and thorough-going experi- 
ence. A man is competent by mere force of 
logic, by a candid examination of the outward 
proofs of Christianity, to settle the question as 
to its divine origin. By no such methods, how- 
ever, can he attain that assurance which God 
gives to those who submit their hearts to its 
control, and find in hours of trial, amidst toil 
and tribulation, amidst sickness and sorrow, as 
the strife of life goes on and the instincts of the 
soul spring into activity, that Christianity is an 
infinite blessedness issuing out of the heart of 
Christ. 

It will not answer for vain men to babble 
about Inspiration. It will not do for us to con- 
found the distinction between Divine Influence 
and Inspiration, and to advocate the absurd 
idea that the difference between Jeremy Tay- 


COURTSHIPS COMBINED. 


Men must obey | 


lor's or Robert Hall's sermons and the Scrip- 
tures is simply a difference of degrees in spirit- 
ual illumination. The last fatal step is soon 


, taken, and the Lord Jesus* Christ is brought 


down to the level of sages and seers. Excess- 
ive and unreasonable claims in behalf of human 
nature degrade it as effectually as to ignore al- 
together its dignity, and consign it to the tyranny 
of ignorance and superstition. Milton and Swe- 
denborg were great men, but not great enough 
to be our guides to Heaven. Inspired teachers 
must stand apart from the world, must be known 
by no earthly badge, must wear the insignia of 
Heaven, or they are no authoritative exponents 
of God’s will. Our humanity requires that such 
inspired teachers should be men like ourselves ; 
our spiritual humanity demands that they should 
be God’s immediate representatives, sent from 
His throne and commissioned to announce His 
Nothing less can content us. No- 
thing less can satisfy the deep cravings of the 
soul. The sense of manhood within us will not 
respond to the grand manhood in these inspired 
servants of God, if we abate their claims and 
make them one with ourselves. And hence 
the dreary intellect of those who, gifted with 
talents and genius, are counterfeiting the sub- 
lime instincts of our nature, and, under cover of 
reverence for humanity, are dethroning Christ. 
One of the saddest spectacles of this age is to 
see such men as Carlyle, Emerson, Parker, 
Newman, worshiping the idol of the human in- 
tellect; and most painful, too, is it to behold 
some of the professed disciples of Christ indulg- 
ing in speculations that may lead them into 
theircompany. But when this new Babel, with 
its confusion of tongues, has passed away the 
one voice that has broken the silence of the 
ages will speak as heretofore the restored lan- 
guage of humanity, as that humanity is found in 
the Ever-Blessed Son of God. 


message: 


COURTSHIPS COMBINED. 
1 emer in Winkleton supposed that Miss 

Annie Barber would ever marry. She had 
settled into a confirmed old maidenhood ; from 
the time when she had first brushed her hair 
over her ears and donned gray bonnets, which 
she afterward persistently favored, no one had 
had any hopes of her. ‘* She was so exactly after 
the pattern of maiden ladies, so quiet, apparent- 
ly so happy to put herself into unnoticed cor- 
ners, Here the gossips would pause, act- 
ually in want of expressive words; as a natu- 
ralist would wonder to find an animal of a 
certain genus utterly unlike its fellows, so they 
wondered at Miss Annie, careless of marriage 
prospects. 

The two extremes of beauty and ugliness one 
knows well enough how to dispose of in matri- 
monial prevision ; but these people, so perfectly 
as they should be, so proper afd precise, so 
wanting in distinctive features—dear me, what 
trials they are to their interested friends! 
When Miss Annie was twenty-five people had 


so—”’ 
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said: ‘* Superior young woman, cultivated, re- 
fined, high moral character, but—’’ An untrans- 
latable “‘but;” now she was thirty they said 
she was every thing she should be, and shook 
their distrustful heads, probably thinking she 
would be always Miss Annie Barber. 

She had a quiet face—rather too pale—grave 
manners, grave ways of dress; and when her 
mother died, leaving her alone, these sober 
fashions became more sober; when she took a 
little niece eight years old into her house, to 
relieve its loneliness, the rare smile which light- 
ed her face sometimes came more frequently, 
perhaps; her voice was more lively in its tones; 
but her life was as quiet and retired as ever. 
The gossips*had given her up: she was an ob- 
stinate young woman, neglectful of the duties 
of young women; she would give them nothing 
to talk about. 

Perhaps they were the more willingto do this 


| ing in rather an original manner: following the 
stately Mrs. Winter, he entered the ministerig] 
pew, which was directly in front of that ocey- 
pied by Miss Barber and the little Annie; the 
latter was sitting beside her aunt demurely, her 
| fair curls drooping across her face; she seemed 
| at once to attract Davy’s whole attention. 
Miss Barber, lifting her eyes presently, saw 
ithe little stranger half-turned and regarding 
Annie with a pair of very wide-open, bright 
|eyes; while her small niece had put up a fan 
bashfully, and waspeeping around it at her ad- 
'mirer. She touched Annie’s arm and showed 
| her the hymn; but Davy, having found the 
place in his own book, got up, and, advancing 
|in front of Annie, presented it to her with a 
| pompous flourish which caused great amuse- 
| ment to the inhabitants of pews belrind. 
Miss Barber could not help smiling, but shook 
| her head slightly at the young chevalier. How- 


because, just about the time Miss Annie had re- | ever, Mrs. Winter had not turned her head, and 


duced them to despair, there came to Winkleton | 
a new minister, No one will deny that a new, | 
unmarried minister is a godsend in a country | 
town; a godsend in a double sense. He attract- 
ed the birds of prey at once from lesser feasts. 
From the Sunday when he first preached before 


the society as a candidate to the Sunday of his | 


installation they talked about him mildly, pre- 
paratorily; but when he was fairly established in 
the white mansion on West Street, the abode of 
pastors from time immemorial, when his name, 
** David Winter,” was on the door-plate, and his 


family portraits rendered the parlor and study | 
populous, then the watchers over Winkleton’s | 


prosperity gave their tongues full license. 

**So lonely for him! What a pity the poor 
man hadn't a wife to make his home pleasant! 
Such a Christian man! He would make a wife 
so happy! Very good-looking, too—though 
beauty wasn’t required in a minister! Decid- 
edly a good catch!” 

‘Three weeks this style of remark was preva- 
lent; then,the unconscious Mr. Winter inflicted 
a great blow upon the sensibilities of the female 
portion of Winkleton by bringing his mother to 
preside over his household. He shouldn’t have 
had a mother, of course; she ought to have 
been a thing of the past—necessary once, but 
no longer needful; indeed, very much in the 
way. He also introduced into his family his 
nephew, a namesake and a youth of ten. This 
addition was labeled —*‘ Harmless, and possibly 
advantageous.” 

‘The new-comers settled very quietly into the 
ways of Winkleton; the minister took up his 
duties very readily ; Mrs, Winter became a sort 
of Sister of Charity to the poor and a kind host- 
ess to her incipient enemies; and little Davy was 
sent to school, where he instantly became all- 
powerful with teachers and scholars. He was 
a handsome boy, with his uncle’s black eyes 
and hair, but with a rounder face and fresh col- 
or. On the Sunday following his arrival he 
came into church magnificent in ‘‘ scarlet tie 
and suit of gray.” He conducted that morn- 


the minister was too much occupied by his own 
thoughts and words to heed his doings ; so Mas- 
ter Davy leaned his head sidewise on his hand, 
and amused himself by casting continual ador- 
ing glances at the small lady back of him. 

Seeing them quiet, Miss Barber turned her 
attention to the sermon, though not unmindful 
of the stifled titters of the young girls around. 
Matters progressed. At the second hymn Davy 
offered another book, and when the final an- 
them at the close of the service came, though 
he had only one volume left, besides the one his 
grandmother held, he gallantly and unhesitat- 
ingly deprived himself of that. He was permit- 
ted to follow his new attraction as far as the 
church steps, where, unfortunately, their ways 
separated. 

Annie had received these acts of devotion 
with such marked fevor that her aunt ventured 
to remonstrate with her on the way home. 

“You shouldn’t notice little boys in church, 
Annie,” she said ; ‘it isn’t proper.” 

Annie blushed and hung her head. 

‘*He kept looking at me!” she answered. 

** Yes,” said Miss Barber, ‘‘ but he oughtn’t. 
You shouldn’t have looked back.” 

“*T guess he thought I was pretty,” said An- 
nie, ingenuously—“‘ he is.” 

‘*Oh fie, fie!” the aunt exclaimed; ‘‘ it’s 
very silly in little girls to think they are pretty. 
Never say that again, Annie.” 

The small piece of vanity at her side tossed 
her head at this, but could find no answer, and 
her aunt privately reflected on the doctrine of 
inherent depravity. 

At the Sunday-school that afternoon our lit- 
tle friends met again, but had the misfortune to 
be in different classes. Davy, however, had 
the satisfaction of making his tiny sweet-heart 
a most magnificent bow, which caused her to 
be the envy of her companions for the rest of 
the day. Annie’s added dignity and stateli- 
ness at supper amazed Miss Barber much, and 
she was greatly amused, about sunset, to see 
Davy promenade past the house once and again, 











——— ; 
watching the windows, and to hear Annie’s em- 
phatic declaration, that ‘*he was a great deal 
nicer than the Winkleton boys.” 

The course of true love never did run smooth. 
Davy and Annie were sent to different schools. 
This was a sore affliction; the alleviation was, 
they always met in coming and going; and 
Davy, who did not know the name of bashful- 
ness, put himself on a familiar focting imme- 
diately. 

‘* May I walk down to your school with you?” 
he asked, pausing before Annie, on his way down 
the sunny street. 

Yes,” said Annie, ‘‘if you want to.” 

‘“‘ Have you lived in Winkleton ever so long?” 
inquired Davy, dashing into conversation with 
great readiness, 

‘*Only since auntie brought me. 


” 


’ ’ . . | 
‘*Tt’s real pleasant; but I don’t like it because 


there ain’t a fish-pond back of our house., I 
like ‘em because I can skate winters and fish 
summers. Have you got one ?” 

“ No.” 

‘*T want to carry your books,” said Davy. 
“T’ll always carry ’em if you'll let me. Folks ’ll 
think I know lots if I have a pile of books.” 

**Don’t you?” Annie ventured to ask, re- 
garding him veneratingly. 

‘* Why yes,” Davy answered, with an air of 
superiority, ‘I guess I know as much as most 
Uncle says I'd oughter study; but I ain't 
ever going to preach sermons the way he does.” 

Annie was lost in wonder at the possibilities 
of Davy’s future life, and the latter presently 
dismissed sterner thoughts, to remark, appre- 
ciatively : 

‘**You’ve got real pretty curls.” 

The infant coquette blushed and bridled. 

“I wish you'd give me a piece of one.” 

**T can’t, ‘cause it would make it short.” 

‘**'There’s lots that don’t show,” remonstrated 
the suppliant. ‘‘ If you'll only give me a little 
bit piece, PIl put it in a glass box and keep it 


boys. 


always.” 

In view of immortality, Annie’s heart was 
softened, She promised to ‘‘cut off a piece 
to-morrow, if auntie ’d let her.” 

“Td give you some of mine,” said Davy, pull- 
ing his ringlets ruefully; ‘‘ but they’re so awful 
stiff. They stand right up straight when they're 
cut off,” 

Arrived in front of the school-house, the bell 
and clock both warned Davy of the hour. Ina 
moment more he was rushing down Elm Street 
with the fleetness of the wind; he, however, lost 
no time in committing his sentiments to paper. 
That evening, when Miss Barber was mending 
Annie’s dress, a three-cornered note fell from 
the pocket. The hieroglyphics were mystical, 
and Miss Annie’s brown eyes grew wide with 
wonder when she finally deciphered them. 


_ “i think you are the nicest gurl i evver saw Unkel 
is gon to have a partty tommorror you be sure to 
come. 


“P. S.-i hav got yure kirl i pnt in a peace of mi | 


haire. Yures frevver. Davep WinTER.” 
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**Tt’s the house-warming,” said Miss Barber 
to herself, when she had done laughing. ‘The 
| ridiculous child! Now I suppose Annie will 
| think she must go.” 
| ‘This letter also accounted for the appearance 
| of Annie’s hair, which was in a fearfully ragge: 
| condition, because she had preferred not to 
| consult her aunt, and had been her own hair- 
cutter, Miss Barber, however, said nothing, 
for she had learned long since that the doings 
}@f children of the nineteenth century must re 
| main a wonder and an enigma to their elders 
| and inferiors, 
| All Winkleton went to the house-warming— 
|to the victimizing, rather; for if a minister is 
not a victim on sudh an occasion, who ever 
|was? ‘The parsonage doors were thrown open, 
| and the parish entered and took possession for 
the time being. Lit- 
| tle Annie was there in white muslin and blue 
jribbons; her aunt in gray silk, with modest 
brown braids. Mr. Winter found himself 
watching this last, and actually thinking her 
prettier than most of the young girls present ; 
but perhaps this was because he was somewhat 
timid, and not at his ease with young girls; 
besides, he had no leisure for making compar- 
isons; he belonged to the crowd, and if ever 
there came a moment of calm, came with it 
those indefatigable spinsters—Mr. Winter's es 
pecial aversion. The rooms were full of them; 
they were all alike. Mr. Winter was a Chris 
tian man, ‘‘ but really, spinsters—’ 

One told him how much he resembled his 
father’s picture, only his father’s eyes were blue ; 
adding, softly, 

** Dark eyes are so expressive ! 

Another remarked upon the eloquence of 
his Sunday’s discourse, and assured him of her 
peculiar sympathy with his views. ‘They 
were kindred spirits, she was sure !” 

A third was certain he needed a companion 
to cheer him after severe study. 

Mr. Winter groaned internally and fled be- 
fore them-; but this was not all. The oldest 
inhabitant gave him the history of Winkleton ; 
unwearied matrons talked endless lengths of 
time about their promising families; farmers 
descanted upon agriculture, business men upon 
the times; and old ladies were troublesomely 
interested in his “ family folks.” 

The end of all this was that Mr. Winter 
got thoroughly wearied out and nervous, while 
his nephew, David, was enjoying the utmost fe- 
licity in the distant corner where Annie and he 
were having ‘‘a nice, long talk.” 

Immediately on Miss Barber’s first entrance 
into the parlors Davy had assured her that 
“the splendidest game of roll-the-platter was 
going on in the corner of the next room, 
Please couldn’t Annie go ?” 

Good-natured Miss Barber assented, and the 
scarlet knight and the lady in blue disappeared 
as if by enchantment. 

I said scarlet knight, but I was wrong ; that 
| evening saw Davy made Annie’s loyal defend- 


Every body was there. 


” 
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er, and the privilege of wearing blue forever 
accorded him ; the scarlet was thenceforth dis- 
carded; they also arrived at the conclusion 
that it would be nice to become ‘* just like en- 
gaged people, you know.” 

The preliminaries were not precisely the usu- 
al ones. 

‘*T think you are real nice,” Davy declared, 
emphatically. 

‘*So I think you are,” responded Annie. 

‘*T guess we shall always keep on thinking 
so,” said Davy. ‘We'll get married by-and- 
by.” 

**No,” Annie said; ‘‘we’ve got to be en- 
gaged a long time first.” 

“Well,” said Davy, ‘when we get through 
being engaged, we'll get a house just like this 
one; and we'll have a splendid wedding. Do 
you believe I'd look well in a white waistcoat ?” 

Miss Barber called Annie to go home before 
she had time to answer this difficult question ; 
and Davy arose, clothed in his new dignity, to 
see the ladies home. Nothing could have in- 
duced him to forego this satisfaction but the ex- | 
press command of his grandmother, who dis- 
covered him hastily throwing on his coat in the | 
vestibule. 

** Where are you going?” she inquired, sur- | 
prised. 

**'To see some ladies home,” grandly. | 

** What ladies ?” 

“The two Miss Barbers,” answered Davy, 
not yet enlightened in grammatical rules. 

The elder Miss Barber, coming down the 
stairs, heard this dialogue, and cast an amused 
and significant glance toward Mrs. Winter. 

“*Davy,” she said, “ Annie and I are very | 
brave. We should think it quite a disgrace to | 
have a protector.” 

‘““Why,” said the small hero, “you might | 
meet some one; adog or something. J’ve got 
a stick,” 

“‘T hardly think you would be useful in an} 
emergency,” said his grandmother. ‘Take | 
your coat off, Davy.” 

Davy hesitated, and glanced at Miss Barber | 
junior lurking behind her aunt. He dared not | 
remonstrate, however, but followed the latter to | 
the door. 

Women are always afraid!” he exclaimed ; | 
“they don’t think any body can do any thing. | 
You know I ain’t afraid; I'd go from here to 
Jdppa just as soon as not; but you know it 
won't do to make a fuss, with all the people | 
here; and she don’t know we're engaged.” 

Davy therefore left her at the gate, with as- | 
surances of everlasting affection. 

“We will both thank you just as much,” 
Miss Barber said. ‘‘Good-by, Davy,” and 
they went away in the moonlight. 

The early spring sunshine had reached the | 
south windows on the following morning, and 
was falling in golden bars across the snowy 
cloth, before the Winter family assembled for a 
late breakfast. Davy, glancing apprehensively 
at the clock, had hurried through his meal and | 


| she understood him. 


departed, before his uncle had taken the first 
leisurely sip of coffee. 

Mrs. Winter was in a state of weary relief. 
the trouble was over, but the effect of the fa- 
tigue remained. Mr. Winter was in one of his 
blue moods; in which he felt that his dressing. 
gown was his greatest comfort, and his study his 
only refuge ; in which he looked (as Davy told 
his grandmother in confidence) ‘‘as if he had 


| lost his jack-knife and warn’t going to have any 


dinner.” 

** Well, David,” remarked Mrs, Winter, “the 
affair passed off very well.” 

‘*T’m glad it’s over,” Mr. Winter said, draw- 
ing a long breath of relief. ‘* Winkleton people 
are very pleasant, about on a level with the 
people of most country towns; but crowds are 
tiresome—very.” 

**Oh, I admire the people!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Winter, enthusiastically. ‘‘ They are so hon- 
est and simple! Such jewels of old ladies, 
that make one feel as if one were a gir again 
beside one’s grandmother! Such whole-souled, 
inartificial men and women! and I might say, 
such jewels of young ladies, too. David, you 
must take care of yourself.” 

Now his mother was the only woman to whom 
Mr. Winter could talk without embarrassment: 
With young ladies he 
was rather confused and helpless; with matrons 
resigned and overshadowed bythe cloud of 
their garrulity ; while with spinsters he devel- 
oped a certain recklessness, which obscured his 
natural kindness of heart. Hitherto he had 
had no hesitation in expressing his sentiments 
to his mother; but now, instead of manifesting 
his usual disdain at hints that looked marriage- 
ward, he colored, and remembering that he had 
thought a certain young lady in gray silk a 
jewel, only said : 

“Po tell the truth, I always find myself 
pretty much at ihe disposal of the Winkle- 
tonians. “1 am monopolized by people I am 
not interested in. I haven’t a voice in the 
matter myself.” 

‘What were you doing when I beckoned 
you to see Mr, Walter ?” 

“Talking with the Misses Fenn.” 

The tone said more than the words. 
Winter laughed. 

‘*Old maids are useful members of society, 
David; though I remember I was surprised to 
hear Mrs, Conyers say there were twenty here 
last night. She counted them forme. I won- 


Mrs. 


| der if I could enumerate them.” 


‘*Don't try,” said her son. ‘*The ‘far-away 
remembrance’ is quite sufficient for me.” 

‘*Some of them weren't so bad: Miss Mary 
Ross and Miss Talbot were very pleasing. Miss 
Cecilia Jennings—” 

‘* What—the woman with the curls?” 

“Tn," , 

‘“‘T verily thought,” said Mr. Winter, indig- 
nantly, “‘that woman would have proposed to 
marry me before the evening was through.” 

‘¢Oh, fie! fie! Don’t be disrespectful to a 
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lady! There are Miss Jane Richards and Miss 
Annie Sarber.” 

The minister looked up hastily. 

“The last two are hardiy advanced enough 
to be included in your list.” 

How he congratulated hinfself because he 
had said ** two,” 

“ Aged thirty,” his mother said, “both of 

them, though Miss Barber doesn’t look it. ‘Thir- 
ty is the ‘second corner,’ David, you know.” 
” Mr. Winter, like a wise man, déd not attempt 
to discuss these nice points with a lady. He 
pushed away his plate, and took up the morning 
paper. “ We will leave Winkleton people, and 
talk about the news,” he said. 

Juvenile loves progress rapidly. Davy and 
Annie existed for a week on their morning and 


evening walks, and the tokens of love everlast- | 


ing which they conveyed to each other, some- 
times in the shape of candies, sometimes in less 
perishable articles ; but at the end of that time 
their passion had waxed stronger, and required 
to be more recognized. Thegefore Davy pro- 
posed to spend the afternoon of Saturday at the 
Barber mansion. 

Alas! Miss Barber, filling her position as 
‘cruel relation,” vetoed this at once. Annie 
must sew Saturday. 

This was doleful. 


they should! resist their oppressors. Miss An- 
nie’s refusal led to the concocting of a dire plot. 

“What do you do Sunday afternoons ?” in- 
quired Annie. 

**Oh, uncle and I always go walking, ’cause 
his head aches. 
as he does.” 

**So auntie and I do.” 

*Ain’t that jolly?” eried Davy. 
we'll go to the same place! 


along. We sha’n’t mind them, you know!” 
The “ them” was uttered with: the supreme 


disdain with which eight years are wont to re- | 


gard thirty. 

Sunday was a fine, warm April day. 
elements at least favored the young people. 
The deceptive little Annie, furthering her own 


designs, and doubtless the designs effate, led | 


her unsuspecting and meditative aunt whither 
she wished herself to go. 


Miss Barber was a little sad that afternoon. | 


Perhaps she was thinking how little change the 
springs brought her; how her life kept going 
on in one old round ; perhaps she thought how 
the Aprils and Novembers would be coming 
and going, coming and going, while she grew 
old in this weary Winkleton; while the chil- 
dren grew up around her and married, and the 
aged died ; while the hours, the days, and ,the 
lives wore themselves out, and her own life grew 
feebler and feebler, until finally, worn out too, 
she would be laid away in yonder burial-hill, 
that had waited for her so long, under the grass 
or the snow. 

I am speaking here without authority; she 


The disconsolate pair | 
whose rights were thus passed over felt_that | 


Mine would, if [talked so long 


‘“ Why, | 
Make Miss Barber 
go down to Black Pond, and I'll bring uncle 


The 
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may have been thinking about the fitting of 
Annie’s summer dresses, or trying to recall the 
precise shape and shade of Mrs. Deacon Griggs’s 
new bonnet. All is conjecture. 

She had sat down on the rocks‘at the edge 
of the pond still wrapped in reverie, and was 
looking out idly over the water; Annie was 
rapidly soiling her little white gloves, collecting 
pebbles, when a small figure dashed round the 
clump of trees that hid them from the road, and 
Davy's triumphant voice exclaimed, 

** Here you are!” 

Miss Barber started hastily, and looked up. 
There was Mr. Winter just beyond the trees, 
looking very embarrassed, having been betray- 
ed into this unlooked-for trap, and there was 
the jubilant Davy capering around him. 

“Tthought you knew each other,” continued 
the small master of ceremonies, surprised at 
the momentary hesitation of his elders. ‘* It’s 
Miss Barber, uncle, and this is Miss Barber.” 

**Do excuse me!” said Miss Barber senior, 
regaining her senses. “I was so lost in thought 
I forgot where I was.” 

** No, no,” protested Mr. Winter. “J ought 
to beg pardon for disturbing you, lam sure. | 
didn’t—” 

“Uncle!” cried the alarmed Davy, seeing 
him make a movement as if to go, *‘ wait, won't 
you? We're going to look at some shiners 
round the point. You wait!” Thus fairly 
cornered, Mr. Winter approached the rocks. 
“*You see,” he said, ‘I have to mind Davy. 
May I beg a seat till he comes back, and make 
myself disagreeable by talking when the day 
favors dreaming ?” 

“You can take one,” said Miss Barber: 
‘‘and as for dreaming, why, I always have 
plenty of time to think.” 

**'Phat’s an uncommon privilege. You know 
there are 


***So many worlds, so much to do; 
So little done, such things to be,’ etc.” 


**Oh, I admit all that,” replied Miss Barber; 
** but work doesn’t always banish thought; and 
Winkleton is sleepy. Haven’t you felt the pe- 
culiar, drowsy atmosphere of the place ?” 

**Like the haze over this water?” said the 
minister, laughing. ‘‘ like hazes, and dreams, 
| and so forth.” 

**T don’t,” remarked practical Miss Barber. 
“They deceive.” 

“Well, you have the best of the argument, 
I believe; but hazes bring back my traveling 
days. I have to hang a mist over New En- 
gland to make it look like my pet countries.” 

Now this conversation differed from ordi- 
nary conversations in that it had not been be- 
gun by an allusion to the weather; and as if 
the powers above resented this total neglect, 
the sky presently became dark, and it com- 
menced to rain, interrupting Mr. Winter in the 
midst of a description of a day at Naples. 
| Dear me!” exclaimed he, as a large drop 
| plashed on his hand, “this is unexpected ;” 
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in dismay. 

“Never mind me,” said Miss Barber. 
‘* We'll run under the trees,” 

They had*gained what shelter these afforded, 
when Davy and Annie came rushing up. 


‘“*Who'd a thought of its raining?” said the 


disgusted Davy. ‘*We haven't been here half 
an hour, Take another run, uncle; there's a 
barn just up here. Can’t you, Miss Barber ?” 

The party decided to attempt it. Then came 
another desperate race through the shower, and 
the panting party found themselves in a crazy 
building under an apology for a roof. 

** Ain't this fun?” said Davy, piling up the 
hay for seats. ‘*A great deal better’n the 
pond. I hope it'll rain all the afternoon.” 

His uncle, who had mentally formed the 
same wish, furbore to reprove him. 

They sat down on the hay and surveyed their 
late pleasant country, now rain-washed and dis- 
mal. ‘Decidedly a unique situation,” Mr. 
Winter thought; “ unpleasant if it had Leen 


any other lady, but as it was; rather pleasant | 


if Davy hadn’t been there.” 

“Oh!” cried this irrepressible, “don’t you 
wish we all lived on a Robinson Crusoe island, 
where there warn’t any savages, I mean! 
Wouldn't it be grand, uncle ?” 

‘* Why,” replied the minister, ‘I would dis- 
pense with the island, I think.” 

**Ho, no; that wouldn't be nice at all. 
You want the water all round and the cave to 
live in. I’m going to dig a cave in our back 
garden in vacation ; but it@von’t be like Cru- 
soe’s !” 

‘““If I have a cave,” Davy went on, presently, 
with an expressive glance at his little lady- 
love, ** I know who will live with me; but we 
should want you and Miss Barber to see about 
things, uncle. Why couldn’t we all live to- 
gether ?” 

Mr. Winter cast a glance of comical despair 
at his small questioner, and said, 

**T have no fears, David, about your being 
able to see after affairs yourself. See,” he 
continued, throwing open the door to get a bet- 
ter view, “what a light is under that cloud. 
If you have an eye for artistic effects, Miss 
Barber, you will like that.” 

The sunset superseded David, and they sat 
and discussed cloud-scenery till the rain ceased ; 
then Miss Barber proposed going. 

“Oh dear!” said Davy, disconsolately, 
‘‘something always happens. Now there’s a 
whole week before Sunday again. Won't you 
ask uncle and [ to tea some time, Miss Bar- 
ber? Any wayy won't you go walking next 
Sunday ?” 

‘** David,” said Mr. Winter, desperately, 
“don't talk so much, and don’t be impolite. 
Go on with the little girl.” 

‘*T know you don’t care, uncle,” said Davy, 
reproachfully, and rendering his uncle nearly 
frantic by this last shot. ‘‘ You ain't in love!” 
Mr. Winter could have boxed the ears of 


and he glanced at his companion’s silken attire | the indefatigable Davy with satisfaction, His 


face was very much flushed; so was Miss Bar- 
| ber’s; but the utter ludicrousness of the thing 
| saved them; they both laughed immoderately, 
| and viewing the immense importance of the 
small couple before them laughed again. 

| People usually like each other better for 
having enjoyed a good laugh together, and this 
| case was no exception, though the additional 
lattraction was not needed. That night Mr, 
| Winter thought much more about brown eyes 
| and braids than about wiser subjects, and his 
| nephew contemplated the picture of his beloved 
| till bedtime. 

| In spite of Davy’s heart-rending appeals no 
| future afternoons proved as happy as the Sun- 
day. The persecuted infants found themselves 
limited to walks and Saturday morning reun- 
|ions. ‘They were properly indignant and de- 
| spairing, and this despair reached its climax 
|when the summer holidays approached, and 
| Miss Barber proposed to spend them at the 
| sea-side. ¥ 

Separated for six weeks? Impossible! Evy- 
idently this was a time for resolute action ; the 
engagement should be made public. 

‘Tl tell uncle to-morrow morning,” de- 
clared Davy. ‘He ain’t supporting me, I've 
got some money myself. We'll get married 
with that, and I'll go into business.” 

“And I can wear one dress a long time,” 
chimed in Annie. ‘‘ Then auntie always gives 
me my shoes.” 

‘**T guess clothes don’t cost much,” says 

| Davy; ‘‘though uncle wears one dressing- 
| gown for ages.” 
Accordingly, next morning, Davy entered 
| the breakfast-room, important and preoccupied, 
| and refused in succession every dish on the ta- 
ble. 

**T don't feel hungry,” he remarked, digni- 
fiedly, in answer to his grandmother’s alarmed 
queries. 

Mrs. Winter stared; such a state of things 
was never known; but she wisely contented 
| herself with setting hot cakes within his reach, 
a temptation he could never resist. 

To her surprise he did not look at them. 
Weightier affairs occupied him, 

‘** Uncle?” said he, presently. 

‘Well?’ said David senior, deep in the 
morning news. Davy coughed and hesitated, 
finally pushed back his chair and spoke ma- 
jestically : 

“*Unele, I’ve fell in love. I’m engaged.” 

Mr. Winter dropped his paper and looked 
hopelessly at Davy. 

“ What will you do next ?” he queried. 

‘‘I’m engaged to Miss Annie Barber” (sol- 
emnly). 

‘The child is crazy!” gasped Mrs. Winter. 

“T ain’t a child!” Davy protested, stoutly. 
“T’maman, I'm going to begin business.” 

‘‘He means the little girl,” explained Mr. 

















| you, Davy.” 


Winter. ‘I don’t know what I shall do with 
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‘*We want to get married,” his nephew stated, 
succinctly. 

‘‘ This is quite too ridiculous!” Mrs, Winter 
exclaimed. ‘*It’s school-time, David.” 

‘* Why, you got married once, grandma; it 
warn’t ridiculous for you! Ain't I got some 
money myself?” 

‘You will have when you are twenty-one,” 
his uncle said. 

The eager face fell. 

“Twenty-one! why that’s years and years! 
Oh, uncle, you give it to me now? Please do. 
Just enough to set up housekeeping! 
three dollars !” 

The gravity of his hearers was not proof 
against this, and the room rang with their 
laughter. 

“Now,” said Mr. Winter, sobered by the 
sight of Davy’s distress, “if you want to marry 
when you are twenty-one, you shall; but you 
won't be grown up for a long time yet. You 
must study hard and find out how to work first. 
You must get ready, I hear the clock say nine 
this minute.” . 

Poor Davy! His manliness and grandeur 
departed with his hopes. His brow wrinkled, 
and he dug two chubby fists into his eyes. 

‘**T don’t care,” he sobbed. “I will marry 
her—I will! 
it.” 


Say 


And he went forth indignantly, his check- 


ered handkerchief in violent requisition. 
Mr. Hunter was the proprietor of a candy- 


store in the village, and Davy had dim ideas of 
aclerkship; but the man of business assured 
him that this was really quite out of the ques- 
tion, whatever might be his own private friend- 
ship for the young applicant. 

His third disappointment came at night, when 
he learned that Annie's suit had been also un- 
successful. Miss Barber was adamant. 

They sat down under the lilac at Annie’s 
gate, two very miserable young people indeed, 
and thought what very hard hearts there were 
in the world, and what a very bad place it was 
to live in. Davy kicked the pebbles gloomi- 
ly, and Annie glanced resentfully at her Aunt’s 
windows, 

**She needn’t have laughed at me,” satd An- 
nie. ‘*] think she was mean.” 


I'll go and ask Mr. Hunter about | 


‘“T had two to laugh at me,” responded Davy. | 


“‘It makes a fellow feel horrid. Grandma said,” 
he continued, after a pause, ‘‘ we might be like 
brother and sister. We can’t, you know, ‘cause 
we don’t See each other but the very littlest bit 
of a while.” 

“If we lived in the same house we could,” 
said Annie, reflectively. 

“We can’t do that any way,” replied Davy, 
‘“‘unless uncle and your auntie should get mar- 
ried themselves.” 

The idea seemed to strike Annie favorably. 

** Well, why don't they ?” she inquired. 

“I don’t believe they ever thought of it!” 
cried Davy, animatedly. ‘‘Let’stell’em. My! 
wouldn’t that be nice ?” and Davy tossed his cap 
in the air, “I'll go and ask uncle about it.” 


i 


Practical Annie shook her head. 

**No,” she said; ‘* he'll look grave, the way 
auntie does, and say it isn’t proper,” 

“Pooh!” said Davy; ‘she’s a lady; he’s a 
man. It’s proper for him,” and hopeful once 
more, he set out on his mission; but he went 
no farther than the gate, and came back with 
black eyes open to their widest extent. 

‘*My!” he said; ‘‘ they’re coming up street 
now together. «Ain’t it a good chance, Annie, 
‘cause uncle'll gtop, I know ?” 

It had so ndbberea that Miss Barber and Mr. 
Winter had encountered that afternoon in the 
village, had compared notes concerning the 
morning revelations, and were discussing the 
heart affairs of their juvenile namesakes with 
much amusement and interest as they came up 
the street now. Devoted and unsuspicious cou- 
ple! At the gate the two pairs so interested in 
each other’s welfare came face to face. 

**Oh, Davy, Davy!” said Mr. Winter, not- 
ing the traces of tears on his nephew’s round 
cheeks; ‘this isn’t brave at all! Why, my 
dear, I’ve only left you twelve years to make 
a great man of yourself. You want to do that 
first, I suppose.” 

** Annie will be very proud of you by that 
time,” said Miss Barber, laughing, ‘* What 
makes you both look so pale ?” 

“T ain't ate any thing to-day,” responded 
Davy. 

“Such wobegone little people !” said the min- 
ister. 

“We ain’t going to be wobegone,” said 
Davy, launching himself recklessly on his sub- 
ject; “we've thought of a way. Say, uncle, 
won’t you and Miss Barber get married, and 
let us live with you ?” 

If the sky had fallen the effect upon Davy’s 


| two. listeners could hardly have been greater. 


Both started violently, and Miss Barber crim- 
soned fro.a the lace at her throat to the folds 
of brown hair. Mr. Winter grew purple, and 
ast a desperate glance around for a place of 
refuge. 

‘* We thought of it just now,” went on Davy, 
explaining the case, ‘‘and we knew you never 
had, so we told you.” 

What could poor Mr. Winter do?—he who 
had chills at the mere idea of proposing to a 
woman. His nephew had brought him to it, 
had actually done the work of proposing for 
him. Surely the minister could only second 
the request ! 

Miss Barber had unlatched the gate and 
started for the house in her confusion. He de- 
tained her. 

‘** He has said it—what I wanted to say my- 
self, but could never find the courage. How 
will you answer us?” 

When Miss Barber turned around she saw 
the face of Davy, pale for want of bis usual bis- 
cuits and gingerbread, and very beseeching ; 
then the face of the other David, less pale, but 
also beseeching. 


**Say Yes!” cried both Davids. 
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‘*Say Yes, auntie,” pleaded Annie, timidly. 

So Miss Barber, like a wise woman, taking 
the shortest way out of the predicament, said it. 

At its utterance Davy turned a somersault 
of joy, erying, 

‘**What a jolly move! It’s better’n a cave, 
ain't it? Get married right off, uncle, do!” 

But Davy’s use was over; his plain speaking 
was no longer to be tolerated, and he was dis- 
missed, a striking instance of the ingratitude 
of the powerful. He was solaced, however, by 
being allowed to report the enga@ment, and six 
months later, all the pains he and Annie had 
suffered were recompensed by their being al- 
lowed to assist at the wedding they had done 
so much to bring about. In filling the station 


of brother and sister, however, the ‘‘ old love’’ | 


died away imperceptibly. It pains me to bring 


before the reader the record of their inconstan- | 


cy; but I must confess that in later years their 
childish passion, 


“In the light of deeper eyes, 
Was matter for a flying smile.” 


Still we are told that affection never exists in 


vain; and, since it took four affections to pro- | 


duce a marriage in this case, let us denominate 
these the two unselfish ones, and honor them 
accordingly. 


ETIQUETTE. 

‘* TT is well known,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
‘that a man may with more impunity be 
guilty of an actual breach either of good-breed- 
ing or of good morals than appear ignorant of 
the most minute point of etiquette.” 





{ 


In fact, | 


etiquette is the manual exercise and regulation | 


of society. 
exercise are to the soldier. 
a brave man, but he can not be an accomplished 
soldier unless he is acquainted with the minu- 
tix of his profession. 
thoroughly well-bred, one must be au fait to the 
etiquette of society. A knowledge of etiquette, 
therefore, may be said to be an important part 
of good-breeding. Now all persons desire to 
be thought well-bred. Inferiority in any thing 
is not pleasant; but inferiority in that which is 


It is to the citizen what drill and | 
The latter may be | 


So, in the world, to be | 


re) 

ion, Athelstane, when the latter swallowed, to 
his own single share, the whole of a large pasty 
composed of the most exquisite foreign delica- 
cies, termed at that time a Karum-pie.” Again. 
in illustration of the same principle, when at 
this feast ‘‘it was discovered, after a serious 
cross-examination, that the Thane of Conings- 
burg had no idea of what he had been devonr- 
ing, and that he had taken the contents of the 
Karum-pie for larks and pigeons, whereas they 
were in fact beccaficoes and nightingales, his ig- 
norance brought him in for an ample share of 
the ridicule which would have been more justly 
bestowed on his gluttony.” ’ 
It requires a great deal of hardihood or in- 
sensibilty of character to escape from the feel- 
ing of mortification or chagrin which always 
accompanies the exhibition of an ignorance of 
etiquette. Yet nothing is more arbitrary than 
etiquette. It varies with the nation and with 
the city, and it may well be asked: How is it 
to be learned? Must the etiquette of all the 
world be studied to constitute one well-bred ? 
To a certain extent it must, or one must be 
content either to’ remain at home or pass for 
uncultivated, and thus not infrequently meet 
with mortifications which might have been 
avoided. Ignorance of the etiquette of the so- 
ciety in which we ordinarily move is unpardon- 
able; the arbitrary rules of other society may 
be sufficiently ascertained to enable one to move 
in it with propriety, if not with elegance. The 
American who has learned in New York and 
Paris that a gentleman should always appear 
gloved in a drawing-room, and would not ven- 
ture to display himself ungloved in the salons of 
either of the cities weshave mentioned, would 
naturally feel surprised upon entering the draw- 
ing-room of the Queen with irreproachable lavy- 
enders to find himself quietly requested to re- 
move his gloves, as it is not the etiquette to 
cover the hands in the presence of her Majesty. 


If the same gentleman were to sport his beaver 


so constantly manifest, and in that in which all | 


claim to be equal, is most wounding to that ex- 
tremely sensitive feature in human character— 
vanity. A breach of etiquette almost always 
draws ridicule upon the offender. It betokens 
a want of acquaintance with the rules of society, 


a want of familiarity with the manners of refined | 


life. Society, too, is always lynx-eyed, critical, 
andexacting. It promptlyavenges the violation 
of its minutest laws, whether those laws be found- 
ed in reason or not, It will more easily endure 
bad morals than vulgarity. Thus, at the feast 


given by Prince John, after the tournament of | 


Ashby-de-la-Zouche, Cedric the Saxon, ‘‘ who 
dried his hands with a towel, instead of suffer- 


} 
| 
} 
} 
| 


in the presence of the King of Spain, because 
he saw others do so, he would be quietly in- 
formed that it was not the etiquette for a for- 
eigner to infringe the peculiar privilege of the 
grandees of Castile. A little inquiry would 
prevent such errors and the chagrin that ever 
accompanies them. No person should presume 
to mingle in a society which is unfamiliar to 
him without endeavoring first to learn some of 
its peculiarities. When Hajji Baba went to 
England, attached to the legation of the Turk- 
ish embassador, and heard the people hiss the 
Prince Regent, he thought it was the thing to 
hiss; and so he hissed with all his might; but 
very soon Hajji found that he had “ eaten dirt.” 
An incident once occurred in St. Petersburg 
which illustrates the annoyance which may 
spring from an absence of acquaintance with a 
particular usage or matter of etiquette. Dur- 
ing the life of the late Emperor a court dinner 


ing the moistwre to exhale by waving them | was given in honor of a foreign gentleman and 


gracefully in the air, incurred more ridicule | his daughter, 
from the cultivated Normans than his compan-| the seat of honor on the right of his Majesty. 


The latter of course occupied 
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Toward the close of the dinner white grapes 
were offered, and, as usual, the servitor present- 
ed the golden vase crowned with white grapes 
of rare quality to the young lady first. She 
had been brougft up, if not in a sunny clime, 
at least where white grapes were no uncom- 
mon fruit. It was winter. But, doubtless, the 
young lady had often seen white grapes on her 
father’s table at home even in winter, and was 
not surprised to find them on the table of the 
Czar in January. Acting, therefore, as she 
would have done at home, without any hesita- 
tion she took a cluster from the vase and laid 
it upon the golden plate before her. Shortly, 
however, she observed that when the grapes 
were offered to the other guests each one took 
a golden knife, which was upon the vase, and 
cut off one, two, or, at the most, three grapes. 
Even the Emperor did not exceed the latter 
number. Evidently white grapes were regard- 
ed in St. Petersburg at that season as an ele- 
gant luxury, and were to be tasted—as Lord 
Bacon said some books ought to be—not eaten. 
Nevertheless there lay the bunch of grapes upon 
the young lady’s plate, the too unfortunate evi- 
dence of her dereliction of etiquette. It can 
be easily imagined how excessively she was an- 
noyed at her mistake. Indeed, she afterward 


remarked, when telling the story, that she nev- | 


er in all her life contemplated any thing half 
so disagreeable as that bunch of grapes was to 
her under the circumstances. Yet it was a 
very natural mistake—one that most any Amer- 
ican would have made—but we venture to say, 
that, though it was an awkward incident, it did 
not evenexcitea smile at the expense of the bean- 
tiful representative—for she was very beautiful 
—of republican America, on the countenances 
of the refined habitués of the imperial court. 
Mr. Marshall used to relate an amusing case 
of ignorance to which he was witness at Wash- 
ington. 
ing dinner, or rather at the close of it. 
the finger-glasses »were put on, a member of 


Congress from that part of the country where | 
De Tocqueville says there is plenty of popula- | 


tion but no society, who had never seen one 
before, observing that the glass placed before 
him contained a little water and a slice of lemon, 
supposed that it was lemonade, and immediately 
drank it up. Shortly after the servant, noticing 
that the member’s glass had no water in it, re- 
moved it, and placed another properly filled in its 
stead. The contents of this were promptly dis- 
posed of also. The waiter soon furnished a 
third glass. But this was too much for the phi- 
losophy of the worthy member, so stopping the 
waiter, he said to him, ‘‘ Take it to that gentle- 
man over there; he’s only had one.” The color- 
ed gentleman, who had ‘‘ acquired” during his 
service at the White House, and had “seen 
life,” was much amused. 

A question of etiquette drew from Napoleon 
one of those witty speeches for which he was 
celebrated. After the establishment of the im- 
perial nobility with which Napoleon surrounded 

Voit, XXXVI.—No. 213.—C c 


It took place at the White House dur- | 
When | 


| his throne, the Emperor gave a grand ball. For 
certain reasons he was present only a very short 
time. Late in the evening, when the company 
| were requested to enter the banquet- hall, a 
| struggle took place between the newly-elevated 
ladies in regard to priority. The contest be- 
| coming warm, the doors of the banquet-room 
were kept closed, and the master of ceremonies 
| retired to consult the Emperor with respect to 
| the matter, ‘* Announce as his Majesty's com- 
| mands,” said Napoleon, ‘‘ that the eldest enter 
| first, and that the others follow in proportion to 
their age.” It will readily be conceived that 
| there was little contention after the announce- 
| ment. Indeed, if the noble ladies had not fear- 
}ed to offend his Majesty, and perhaps, with 
French quickness, appreciated the esprit of the 
Emperor, probably this would have dispensed 
| with the banquet altogether. Among the an- 
| cien régime, the old nobility of France, such a 
| scene could not have occurred, Etiquette was 
‘carried to the utmost extent by the Bourbons. 
| Indeed so important was it considered that, dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XVI., one lady of the 
court, who had particular charge of matters of 
form and propriety, was called ‘‘ Madame Eti- 
quette.”” It was disregard of Madame that 
brought much trouble upon poor Marie An- 
toinette. But the ancien régime of France were 
| chivalric; with them zoblesse oblige was a rule, 
and they may be pardoned an over-love of 
| form. In Louis XIV.’s reign Marly was con- 
sidered delightful, because there etiquette was 
relaxed. An invitation to Marly was a thing 
to be coveted, an honor which was greatly ap- 
preciated by all who were high enough in favor 
to obtain it. ‘* Pardon, Sire, the rain of Marly 
can not wet any one,” was the polite andscom- 
|plimentary reply of a gentleman whom the 
King requested to be covered during a slight 
| shower when they were walking in the garden 
together. Court etiquette is often oppressive, 
and it is not surprising that monarchs and the 
nobility should gladly seek some favored spot 
where they may be in a measure released from 
its trammels. 
Etiquette is near akin to courtesy, which we 
| know was born of chivalry. If chivalry pos- 
| sessed no other merit it certainly had that of 
refining the manners of the world. Before the 
days of chivalry politeness was but little under- 
stood, and particular politeness to woman was 
hardly known. The strongest ‘‘took the wall” 
of his neighbor. Chivalry, however, taught that 
generosity is a virtue, and that strength must 
waive its rights. When the horse of De Grant- 
mesnil, at the tournament of Ashby, swerved 
in his course, Ivanhoe declined to take the ad- 
vantage which this accident afforded him; and 
‘*De Grantmesnil acknowledged himself van- 
quished, as much by the courtesy as by the 
| skill of his opponent.” ‘Thé principle is seen 
/now in a gentleman’s giving the wall to the 
lady, and in doffing his beaver in salutation. 
| Only the boor is unacquainted with these ordi- 
nary customs. The extremity to which such 
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politeness is carried in our country — which 
makes it the paradise of women—may be ob- 
served any day in the railroad cars, where an 
old gentleman is often seen to stand up for a 
mile in order to give a seat to a young lady, 
who very likely is more able to stand than he 
is. We wish that some of our fair country- 
women, who are the prettiest and most pleas- 
ing women in the world, knew that etiquette 
requires of them to show some sense of the po- 
liteness of which they are so often the subjects 
in the public conveyances by at least a smile 
of appreciation. Rudeness and awkwardness 
are apt to shade into each other; they produce 
something of the same effect. To have a lady 
neglect to recognize a politeness which costs 
you something, and to have a gentleman tug at 
his well-fitting glove to get it off in order to 
shake hands with you, when he ought to know 
that when gloved he ought to shake hands with 
his gloves on, are equally annoying. The con- 
tinual iteration of the word, Sir, in conversa- 
tion is a habit unfortunately too common in our 
eountry, and which should be amended. In 
really refined society it is never heard. In En- 
gland it is deemed servile. It is singular that 
many do not observe pecniiarities, never dis- 
tinguish in appellations, nor see an especial fit- 
ness in certain expressions. You constantly 
hear people say, a flock of geese (meaning wild 
geese) for a line of geese, a flock of deer for a 
herd of deer, a flock of partridges for a covey of 
partridges, a flock of larks for a bevy of larks, 
a lot of girls for a bevy of ladies. Exactness 
of expression, where the language may be un- 
derstood, should always be adhered to. We 
should say, a whist pack, and a euchre deck ; 
but we should avoid sgientific and technical ex- 
pressions, which convey no meaning to very 
many in general socicty. 

We have said that etiquette is arbitrary. 
Yet, in some points, it will be found to be based 
upon reason and good taste. For instance, 
upon entering a room at a party the gentleman 
should offer his right arm to the lady, in order 
that she may have her right hand free, and also 
be able to display her drapery to the most ad- 
vantage. Upon taking leave the lady should 
not take the gentleman’s arm, so that both may 
have their right hands free in case the hostess 
should offer to shake hands on parting. When 
the farewell is made the lady should take the 
gentleman’s arm to retire. In going up stairs 
the gentleman should always precede the lady ; 
in going down stairs the lady should lead. 
Shaking hands is so universal in our country 
that it has grown into a mere form, and means 
very little. In England a gentleman will bow 


to one to whom he would not give his hand. | 


The latter is considered private and due only to 
a friend, and is extended only as a sign of re- 


gard, or through especial courtesy. ‘In our, 


country to refuse the hand is considered rude, 
and both ladies and gentlemen shake hands at 
all times and in all places. But, because shak- 
ing hands is an American custom, it is not 


$$ 


wrong or a violation of proper etiquette. Our 
country is as much entitled to its own customs 
as any other nation; and because they may dif- 
fer from those of other countries is no reason 
why we should be ashamed of them, or give heed 
to the comments of foreigners who criticise ys 
by their own standards. We should be self-re- 
liant and independent. The manners of no two 
nations-are the same in every particular. They 
may well all vary, and yet all be in accordance 
with propriety and good feeling. The older a 
people are the more likely it is that they will 
have cultivated manners. It is natural, there- 
fore, that we should defer in many respects to 
the older civilization of Europe. Our country, 
however, though it have a life of its own, is the 
outgrowth of the Old World, and hence is not as 
| young in its manners as it is in its years. The 
well-bred of this country are as well bred as any 
people in the world. According to Mr. Cooper, 
| they speak their language as well as the well- 
bred of other nations speak theirs. The time 
will come when America will give tone to the 
world; and until then we may possess our souls 
in peace, indifferent to criticism and fault-find- 
ing from abroad. 

Etiquette is closely connected with politeness, 
and politeness should spring, not from mere dis- 
cipline, but from a kind regard for the feelings 
of others. If you should be asked, ‘* What 
route did you take last summer ?” do not reply, 
pronouncing the word roote, but avoid the use 
of the word route, so that you hurt not the feel- 
ings of the questioner, who chances not to be 
acquainted with the new, fashionable pronun- 
ciation. It was formerly considered a marked 
evidence of true politeness in a certain gentle- 
man in England, that, in alluding to any one 
who had been engaged in the last rebellion, he 

| always spoke of him as having been “out in the 
affair of ’45.”’ It showed refined feeling. The 
principle might be carried throughout the en- 
tire intercourse of life, with much advantage to 
all. Consideration does much to oil the hinges 
of society. We know a gentleman in this State, 
whose correspondence probably exceeds that of 
any other private person in the State; he re- 
ceiyes numbers of letters making the most sin- 
gular requests, and yet he never leaves one un- 
answered, because he thinks every one is entitled 
to courtesy and respect. When we say that it is 
a common occurrence for him to receive letters 
asking for subscriptions to various projects ; for 
donations to divers objects; for gifts of many 
sorts; for a silk dress with “‘adl the trimming ;” 
for a library of books; for board until educa- 
ted; for furniture to start in life; and for much 
more which we have not time to mention, it will 
be seen that his politeness, as well as his large 
fortune and liberality, are pretty well tried. 
But the former never and the latter rarely fail. 
A kind if not always satisfactory answer is 
sent to every letter. 

There is an especial etiquette which apper- 
tains to the several professions. When the 
clergy enter a church in procession, the youn- 
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gest lead, and the inverse order, as it is called, 
is preserved down to the bishop, who comes 
last, In their seats the highest in position al- 
wavs takes precedence. It is the etiquette for 
the laity not to go up the aisles while the peo- 
ple are at prayer; and we may add that it is 
good manners to pay respect to the customs of 
the church one may chance to be in. 

The etiquette of the army is very particular. 
It is said that an officer, once placed in com- 
mand of West Point, 
the time-honored usages of the Point; but he 
soon found that he must conform tothem. The 
etiquette of the navy is not less exacting than 
that of the army. The superior officer always 
occupies the windward side of the deck; he 
also enters a boat dast, and leaves it first. 

The etiquette of the bench, of the bar, and 
of the physician, is likewise thoroughly marked. 
There is also an etiquette among commercial 
men ; and, too, among authors. It would take 
a volume to recount the whole. We can not 
even attempt to illustrate the subject further 
by examples. Our object las not been to teach 
etiquette, but to show that it exists throughout 
society, and that a knowledge of it forms an 
element in good-breeding. The observance of 
it will make all persons more acceptable, and 
enable them to move more easily in society. 
Especially will gentlemen be better apprecia- 
ted who, as Cowper says, have the ‘ladies’ 
etiquette by heart.” 


THE PHANTOM BRIDGE. 


—- my brother Hadley was about 
twelve years old—I do not remember 
his age exactly, but I know he was but a little 


fellow, and not used to be trusted with the 
team—he was sent one day, on account of the 


sickness of our man Barnabas, to fetch home | 


the grist from the mill. 
It was in March—I remember the day per- 


fectly —rough, chilly, with sceudding clouds, | 


and a prospect of rain. 
patches of snow on the north sides of the hills 
and in other shady places; but in the valleys 
and on sunny slopes the ground, all soaking wet, 
was beginning to show green. 


“runs,” 


The streams— 
as we called them—filled all the hol- 
lows with their pleasant noise, as they rippled 
over the loose stones along their beds; and I 
am not sure but here and there a violet showed 
its blue eyes from under the shelter of some 
dead leaf. The spring was in the air, but the 
winter was not out of the ground. A few warm 
days, or a beating shower or two, would break 


up and drive out the last frost, and stiffen up | 


the young blades of the wheat into spears of 
rustling, vigorous strength. 

““Now be careful, Hadley,” says I, when I 
saw him mounted on the cross-board behind 
the gay young horses. 

** Careful!” cries Barnabas, who stood draw- 
ing a rheumatic knee up into his double hands, 
as he leaned against the well-curb; ‘he couldn't 


attempted to disregard | 


There were still some | 
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get hurt if he was to try, sis; so never do you 
| fear!” 

Then Hadley gathered up the reins, and with 
his lash-whip stuck under his arm like a man, 
drove away, emiliffg back across his shoulder 
at me. 

“What if the horses should run away?” I 
said, catching at the hand of Barnabas, as, 
slipping off the edge of the well-curb, he was 
hobbling into the house. 

**Oh you girls have allers got some bothera- 
tion or ‘nother into your heads!” he said, with- 
out looking at me; and, stealing io my cham- 
ber, I stood on tip-toe at the window overlook- 
ing the road, till the high heads of the young 
bays were no longer visible. | But the cross 
| answer of Barnabas did not make my fears any 

the less that I know of. The distance from our 
house to the mill was fifteen miles; and so, sup- 
posing the grist to be ready, and in all ways 
economizing the time to the very best advant- 
age, it could not be reasotably presumed that 
Hadley would return home until after dark, for 
it was now after nine o’clock, and thirty miles 
of miry and hilly road, allowing for rest and 
refreshment, were not to be gotten over any 
sooner, 

I watched the clouds, flying wilder and wild- 
| er, and crowding two or three into one, till all 
their ragged gray edges grew solid and black, 
and the streaks and patches of blue between 
them shrunk back and up until there seemed 
an immense distance between the clouds and 
the sky. 

‘*It’s going to rain,” I said to one and an- 
other, in the hope that somebody would con- 
| tradict me, but nobody did; and going out of 
the house I seated myself on the bench among 
the bee-hives, where there was no obstruction 
| to my view, and watched the sky at all points. 
The very wind seemed damp with the com- 
}ing rain, and flapped against me where I sat 
like a wet sheet; and now for a moment a 
bright spot of sunshine lay at my feet, and now 
a great black shadow dropped upon it and put 
it out. The bees lay in brown ridges about 
their hives, but did not fly abroad much, and 
the barn-yard cocks surrendered much of their 
accustomed ostentation, picked about quietly, 
and with one eye askance at the sky. Within 
the space of an hour—and, ah me! how one 
little hour may stretch itself out sometimes— 
all the northeast became one mountainous mass 
of blue-black, through which the quick light- 
nings shot up and down and athwart, like no- 
thing else but lightning; for what has the eye 
| seen or the imagination conceived that is more 
terrible! Then, all at once, the winds left their 


| damp flapping, and blew almost a hurricane ; and 


within twenty minutes only a hand’s breadth of 
blue showed itself in all the sky. 

The ridge of bees about the hive began to 
stir and heave like a serpent rousing from win- 
ter torpor, and to lengthen itself out and get 
itself into the hive, with a vast deal of hammed 


and rumbled discontent ; the cocks flapped their 
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wings, and with shrill calls drew their feathered 
dames about them, and, with an air of wonder- 
fully-superior wisdom, led the way to the near- 
est shelter. Directly the barn-door swung to 
with a crash that sent the splinters flying in all 
directions, and then came a sharp rattle that 
startled one like the crushing together of the 
sky, and all in a white blinding sheet dashed 
down the rain. 

I was wet through and through before I 
could reach the house, and yet I ran with all 
my might. 

‘* What if the rain should raise the creek so 
that Hadley could not cross?” I said, timidly, 
to Barnabas, in the hope of getting some com- 
fort, for the thunder and lightning added terror 
to the fears I had previously experienced. 


‘*What if it should?” answered Barnabas, | 


gruffly. ‘‘I reckon the horses can swim; but 
you girls have ollers got something ‘nother into 
your heads!” And he gave the rheumatic knee 
a rough shake, as though he got some pleasure 
out of the additional pain. 

I need not linger over the day, nor tell in 
detail all its sufferings. Suffice it to say that 
I kept fast, simply because it was impossible for 
me to do otherwise, and that the dull aching 
in my bosom made it seem as if I had a stone 
there rather than a heart. 

The creeks would be impassable, that was | 
certain, and if night should fail before Hadley 
set out for home, and it needs must, what would 
become of him? I saw the horses parted from 
the wagon and floundering down the stream, 
and Hadley struggling among the wet bags of 
flour, and going down too; and after this 
strange men coming with frightened faces to 
tell the news. 

At sunset, though the thunder growled itself 


down into silence, and though the rain had | 


abated from its first wild dash, there was yet 
no prospect of a clearing off, and even the runs 
that crossed the meadows were swollen into | 
rivers almost, and every grassy hollow in the 
door-yard was like a cistern running over. 

The candles were lighted half an hour before 
the usual time, for the darkness became dense 
almost at once after sunset, and although no | 
apprehension was expressed, a good deal of | 
suppressed uneasiness evidently pervaded the | 
household. 

Barnabas affected to consider the storm as | 
rather a good joke. ‘‘It’s bad onto my rheu- 
matis,” he said, ‘‘ but it’s moughty nice for | 
young ducks!” He laughed more than com- | 
mon, and hobbled about as though he were | 
cheerfully busy, when, in fact, he was doing 
nothing at all. He shouldn’t begin to look for 
Hadley before nine o'clock, he said, and if he 
should not get home before midnight, it would 
not make him oneasy—not a bit! IIadley 
knowed the road, and the critters knowed it | 
too, and with the stable afore ‘em, they’d swim 
fast enough, he’d warrant it! All this talk 
had precisely the opposite effect fiom the one | 
intended, for there was no end of the perils he 


or three times repeated. 
| crazy!” says Barnabas, ‘‘ and bobbin’ his head 
agin the door!” 





suggested that he was not in the least afeard 
of. And every now and then he would inter- 
lard some sentence of cheer with the dubious 


exclamation, ‘‘I wisht I had sot off mysel; 
| airly this morning, rheumatis and all!” 


And the rain fell on and on, and the dark- 
ness lay deep over every thing, and nothing 
was to be heard but the noise of the rushing 
waters and the soughing of the winds, for jt 
was noticeable that not one of all the teams 
that had passed along the road in the morning 


| was returning now. 


At last Barnabas was forced to admit that 
somethin’ or ‘nother must be up! And with 
the collar of his great-coat turned up over his 
head, hobbled out to hear what he could hear, 
for he could not see any thing. 

In answer to my look of anxiety when he 
returned, he said, “‘ I hain’t been a listenin’, | 
just sot open the gate, that's all.” After this 
there was silence for nearly an hour, and then 
Barnabas, buttoning his coat and tying his 
pocket-handkerchief about his knee, went out 
again, and by and by came back, looking 
drenched and solemn, and having heard only 
the rushing of the winds and the waters. 

Suspense now became terrible, and the dan 
ger was admitted on all sides, but there was 


| nothing to do but wait. 


Barnabas told us frankly that one of the 
critters was moughty skeery, and t’other none 
of the steadiest, and as for swimming, he didn’t 
believe that nuther uv ‘em knowed any more 
about it than the yearlin’ calf in the stable. 
Saying at last, ‘‘ The only hope is that Hadley 
has staid into the mill, and hasn’t sot out for 
to drive them skeery critters at all, ’cause if he 
has, he mought just as well have driv straight 
into his grave!” 

Ten o'clock came, and eleven; and Barna- 
bas had told all the frightful stories he knew 
of sudden and terrible deaths, and somehow 
nearly all the stories were in some way con- 
nected with horses—how they had run away, 
tearing wagons to. pieces and breaking the 
necks of their drivers; how they had got 
drowned with their masters; and how they 
had fallen over dreadful precipices and crushed 
their riders under them; and how he had 
knowed one splendid critter to be struck by 
thunder, and kick his owner to death, and 
that no such clap as we had had the day past 
nuther! 

**Oh, Barnabas!” I cried, ‘‘ for mercy’s sake!” 

I got no further, for a strange dull thump or 
bump against the door arrested me, and before 
one could exclaim ‘* What is it?” it was two 
**Tt’s Hadley, sot 


And hurrying forward as he 
spoke, he lifted the latch and set wide the door. 

But no Hadley was there, and no sign of 
Hadley ; but in place of him a big brindle dog, 
with a head like a lion’s, and all his shaggy coat 
bedraggled with wet and mud. His tongue 
was lolling, and he breathed hard and fast, and 








—— 
then springing over the steps, stood with his 

@ fore-paws on the carpet, wagging his tail and 
making little, quick barks, just for all the world 
as though he had something to tell if he could 
only tell it. ‘*One thing's certain!” says Bar- 
nabas, caressing the crop ears of the great pal 
pitating creature, ** ae’s an omien, other of good 
or evil, and Hadley’s one side or tother of Jor- 
dan’s stormy banks, and I’m moughty doubtful 
if it taint the tother side.” Bridget made 
haste to set meat before this curious guest, but 
excitement would not permit him to eat, and 
now galloping out into the storm, and now 
back, he kept up a series of little short barks, 
wagging his tail the while, as though he had 
the best of news. 


Nevertheless Bridget said, with the tears run- | 


ning down her red nose, ‘‘ It’s dith the crather 
foreshaders, or ilse he’d ate mate, for the body 
of him is as holler as my ould shoe, and he’d a 
right to ate but for throuble!” At this mo- 
ment John Hammerson, the blacksmith, who 
lived half a mile beyond the creek of which we 
had the most dread, appeared at the door, his 
pale, frightened face telling in advance that he 
was the bearer of sad news. 

“* And so the lad hasn’t got here ?” were his 
first words, as, resting his hands on either side 
of the door-frame, he peered about the room. 


will!” 


He then went on to tell us that about two 


hours after sunset, it being then as dark as pitch, 
Hadley appeared at the door of his smithy, and 
inquired whether the bridge over‘ Deer Creek 
was yet standing, and on being told that it was, 


rode forward at a smarttrot. ‘* He was riding 
Whitefoot, and without a saddle,” Mr. Ham- 
merson went on; ‘‘and I could hear him plash, 


. . . » ° | 
plask through the mud and mire for five min- 


utes; and while I was kind o’ listenin’, and 
kind o’ wonderin’ why the boy had left his 
wagon at the mill, and kind o’ wishin’ that I’d 
asked him somethin’ about it, and wonderin’ to 
myself why I hadn't been more inquisitive like, 
there comes a dull, crashin’ sort of a sound like 


a tree fallin’ when its top’s full o’ leaves, a kind | 


of a whish ! like ; and my wife she comes a run- 


nin’ in, her face as white as a sheet, and says | 


she, ‘Dan'l, the Deer Creek Bridge is gone! 
Didn’t you hear that whish?’ says she; and 
then she says, ‘ Whoever that is a-trottin’ down 
the hill, he'll ride right off the pier, ten to one, 
and its forty feet from there to the bottom of 
the creek !’ 
had just rid by. ‘O Lord a-mercy!’ she cries, 
and allin a minute she gets the lighted lantern 
into my hand, and says she, ‘Dan’l, run for 
your life! or for his’n, rather; for you can’t see 
your hand afore you, and ten to one that boy’ll 
ride right off the yier into the bilin’ waters, and 
it’s forty feet down, if it’s one.’ 

‘* With that I took the lantern and run with 
all my might, and when I got on to the rise I 
took breath a minute and listened, and I could 
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Then I told her who it was that | 
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that stony slope toward the bridge, and as nigh 
as I could calc’late not twenty rod from it. 
Then I began to fellow with all my might, and 
to click it ahead, though the road was under 
water in places knee-deep, and all airth and 
heaven, savin’ when the tongue of the lightnin’ 
shot out o’ some cloud, was as black as my hat- 
band. 3 
‘*** Hellow the bridge! O hellow the bridge!’ 
I shouted and shouted, and all at once I found 
the water was up to my waist, and a-roarin’ 
like mad. I was off the road, but I soon got it 
agin, and went forad a little, and stopt and list- 
ened a bit, but I couldn’t hear Whitefoot no 
more, and there come a flash o’ lightnin’, and 
| there was the piers a stickin’ up, and not a sign 
| 0’ the bridge was to be seen—it had all slampt 
together, no doubt, in that whish that we had 
heard, my wife and me!” 

He stopped and wiped the cold sweat-drops 
from his forehead, and the great dog that he 
had thrust back to make .room for himself 
pushed his round head and crop ears between 
his legs, wagging his tail and repeating the 
same little joyous barks as before. ‘* Get out! 
you evil-omiened crither!” says Bridget. “I 
was the first to say that dog was a bad omien !” 


cries Barnabas, fearful lest his prophetic wis- 
| dom be jeopardized. 

r ” ’ ° } - 
“Then,” he added, ‘‘I’m afeard he never 


The dog did get out as he was bidden; and 
having run a little way toward the gate, came 
dashing back almost wild with excitement, 
turning his head quickly one way and the oth- 
er, as though he said, ‘* You shall see for your- 
selves presentiy that things are not so bad!” 

And, sure enough, plash! plash! through the 
pools of water that stood in the grassy hollows 
of the door-yard came some one riding steadily 
nearer and nearer. ‘* Whoa!” says the well- 
known voice; and there, turned squarely to 
the light of the open door, was the starred fore- 
head of Whitefoot, and bending eagerly toward 

us over the high head, and twisting his fingers 
in the long, wet mane, was Hadley himself, his 
eyes full of happy cheer, and all his face fresh 
and glowing like a rose in the dew. 
| The strange dog was already standing on his 
hind legs; and Hadley no sooner slipped from 
the bare back of the horse to the ground than 
he had his fore-paws on his shoulders, and was 
hugging him like a good fellow. 

** Be’s ye a ghost, buy, or a livin’ erayther ?” 
cries Bridget, catching at the elbow of Barna- 
| bas, and partly shielding herself behind him. 
Hammerson, the blacksmith, stood dumb- 
| founded, as if his own sledge-hammer had fall- 

en upon him, and evidently not as yet fully be- 
lieving the evidence of his own senses, 

‘*It’s meself jist, Bridget, and nary a ghost 
at all at all!” cries Hadley, imitating the girl’s 
| dialect as he freed himself from the embraces 
of the dog, and, coming forward, stood in the 
midst of the wonder-struck group. ‘It’s the 
| buy,” says Bridget, ‘“‘and no misthake; but, 
darlint, ye had a right to be drownded; shure 


still hear Whitefoot plash! plash! away along | an’ till us how ye got over the ould bridge whin 





ben 


paneer em, errs 
"as lg erat tee ager at. 


it was swipt away—for that’s the winder wid | 


™” 


us 


“The bridge isn't swept away as I know of,” | 


says Hadley; ‘it wasn’t anyhow an hour ago, 
for I rode over it, and here I am to prove it.” 
** Rode over the bridge!” cries Hammerson ; 
‘*the Deer Creek covered bridge, and that an 
hour ago! You're mistaken, my son, or else 
this is a ghost after all; ‘cause there wasn’t no 
bridge there at that time! 
what time you stopped at my shop ?” 
**Yes,” says Hadley; “‘ what of it ?” 


‘Why, this of it: that bridge washed away 
five minutes after you rid from my door. We 


heard the whish of it, both of us—my wife and 


me—and I follered right on after you, in sound | 


of your critter’s hoof-strokes all the time, and 
one of his shoes is loose, I can tell you, and ort 
to be resot. 
could be, specially along that stony piece 0’ 


ground just tother side o’ where the bridge 


2 1°? 


was ! é 

‘* Bridge was !” echoed Hadley, almost scorn- 
fully ; ‘*what do you mean, Mr. Hammerson ?” 

‘*Mean, boy? I mean that you're crazy, or 
that taint you, or somtin nother! That bridge 
whisht away, and my wife and me both heard 
it, not more’n five minutes after you rid from 
my door; and [I follered on, and was nearly 
cotched up with you when you must have rid 
off the pier! Good Lord, boy, didn’t you hear | 
me a-hellowin’ ?” 

‘Was that you bellowing behind me like a 
mad bull?” says Hadley. ‘I thought it was | 
some crazy man. Good gracious! what did 
you want ?” | 

‘* To keep you from ridin’ off the pier, to be 
sure; but it seems I couldn't, for you must | 
have soused in head fust. Lord bless me! I 
shouldn't ‘a thought your critter ‘d ever ariz, nor | 
you nuther! Did you go clean to the bottom ? | 
That are loose shoe must ’a got knocked com- | 
pletely off, if you did.” And the blacksmith | 
had one of the fore-legs of Whitefoot between | 
his knees by this time, and was twisting at the 
loose shoe with a will. 

‘* What does all this mean?” asks Hadley, 
turning from one of us to another with a face 
changing from good-natured curiosity to almost 
angry surprise. 

‘*Well, it’s a moughty quar story you've 
made betwixt you,” says Barnabas ; ‘‘and thar 
can’t be full truth onto both sides; other one | 
of you’s wrong, and tother’s right, or one of 
you is right, and tother’s wrong—thar’s about 
whar ‘tis; for ie says,” pointing to Hadley, 
‘the rid over the bridge onto his critter, and | 
the bridge was thar, as it follers logical; and 
he says,” pointing to the blacksmith, ‘‘ the bridge 
whisht away afore he got tow it, and he soused 
in head fust, as it follers logical; he must of, 
allowin’ the bridge wasn’t thar. Now thar’s 
whar ‘tis, and agreeable to my idees you've 
got things moughty promixuous, betwixt you!” 

Then, giving the lame knee, that had evident- 


| 


Don’t you mind 
| 


Well, I could hear him plain aso) 





ly given him a twinge, a knock, he added, ** But 
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whar did you come across that are big varm- 
int ? he looks like a grizzly bear a’most.” 
Then Hadley went back to the morning, re- 
capitulating all the events of the day, with 
many of which our story has nothing to do, and 
we will therefore pass them in silence, com- 
pressing what is pertinent into as short a com- 
pass as may be. The miller had not fulfilled 
his promise, and the grist was not ready till 
after nightfall, when, the darkness being so 


| dense and the waters so high, it was thought 


best for him to leave grist and wagon at the 
mill together, and ride home Whitefoot, the 
gentler of the two horses, rather than wait for 
daylight and the subsiding of the waters. 

With an empty meal-bag laid on for a sad- 
dle, and strapped under his horse’s belly, and 
a blind-bridle on his head, he set out, stopping 
from time to time to inquire whether the bridges 
were yet safe, and so without accident reached 
the blacksmith’s, within half a mile of the Deer 
Creek Bridge, and then halted once more, to 
make assurance doubly sure. ‘The water 
isn’t within half a foot of the planks yet,” the 
blacksmith had said, “‘and them pillers is as 
solid as the foundations of the airth. Never 
fear, my son, never fear! but just give White 
foot the rein, and he'll carry you safe enough. 
But mind you don’t try for to guide him onto 
the bridge—the nonsense of a brute cretur is 
safer than the sense of a man, other things bein’ 
onequal,” 

This was the blacksmith’s last counsel, and 
finding his horse already over fetlock in the 
water, and judging by the frequent striking of 
his hoofs against the stones that he was come 
upon the ground sloping toward the bed of the 
creek, he dropped the rein, and winding the 
mane about his hands, so as to hold fast in case 
the horse should miss the bridge and the forst 
come to the worst, he leaned down, so as al- 
most to embrace the high, sturdy neck, shut his 
eyes, and waited. Directly, he said, ‘‘I con- 
cluded we were on the bridge, because the 
stones had ceased ringing under my horse’s feet, 
and because he was evidently treading on wood ; 
but if the water had not been up to the planks 
when I halted at the blacksmith’s, it was most 
assuredly over them now, for my horse was 
wading through it up to his knees, as I judged 
by the way it splashed over my bare feet now 

nd then. But mercy! that bridge was never 
half so long before, and though I dug my knees 
into the sides of my horse, and flapped my el- 
bows against his neck with all my might, I could 
not make him step one jof the faster, and if he 
had been walking on a rope he couldn't have 
balanced himself more slowly and carefully. 
Then I thought, but may be it was orly fear, 
that I felt a swaying as if every thing was go- 
ing, and I could feel, or I seemed to feel, White- 
foot all of a tremble. 

‘* But the strangest part is to come,” Hadley 
went. on, ‘and I know I must have been de- 
ceived about it all some way. Just as I felt 
the first stones under foot again, and began to 
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relax my grasp, for I had clung to my horse be- 
fore as for life, something frightened him; he 
gave a quick spring, and the first I knew he was 
from under me, and the water working me 
down stream with a vengeance. I caught at 
something, and as I held there came a great 
flash of lightning, and I couldn’t see the bridge 
any where, and I seemed to be holding to one 
of the naked piers.” 

‘‘ And that’s what you was a-doin’,” says the 
blacksmith, ‘‘’cause there wasn’t no bridge 
there! Didn’t my wife and me hear it whish 
away five minutes after you rid ahead, and 
didn’t I foller on as fast as I could, and didn’t 
I see with my own eyes the bare piers a-stand- 
in’ up and no bridge onto’um? There’s no use 
o’ your tellin’ me—you crossed a phantom bridge 
if you crossed any thing, ’cause you must of!” 

‘*Phantom nonsense!” cries Hadley; ‘I 
know, whatever seemed, that 1 must have cross- 
ed the bridge, for there I was across, and White- 
foot certainly didn’t walk on the air; and I 
didn’t cross the bridge after that neither, and 
here I am, as you see!” 

* Well, you have got a moughty promixnous 
story, betwixt you!” reiterated Barnabas; ‘‘but 
whar was the toll-man all the while? He can 
settle it, I reckon.” 

Then it came out that Hadley had not seen 
the toll-man, nor thought about him till that 
minute; a fact that considerably favored the 
blacksmith’s assertion that no bridge was there. 

After a good deal more talk on both sides, 
which need not be repeated, it was agreed be- 
tween the blacksmith and Barnabas that the 
former should remain till daylight, and that the 
two should then set out for the ‘‘ debatable 
ground” in company, and settle the question, 
once for all. 

And this being done the talk got back to the 
strange dog again. 

“Whar did you pick him up?” says Barna- 
bas. ‘‘ Come har, you beautiful ole grizzly, and 
let a body heft ye!” 

Part of this speech was addressed to Hadley, 
and part to the strange dog, as the reader per- 
haps understands. ‘‘Oh! I was going to tell 
you!” says Hadley; “I saw by that flash of 
lightning which way to turn, and I floundered 
out as fast as possible; but of course the dark- 
ness closed up again in a minute, and how was 
I to find Whitefoot? that was the question. I 
poked about this way and that, every now and 
then coming back to the same place for half 
an,hour, I should think, and calling, ‘ Whitey! 
Whitey!’ over and over; but he made no an- 
swer, as he will when I call him from the mead- 
ow. ‘He has doubtless galloped home, in his 
fright,’ I said, ‘and I shall find him at the gate.’ 
So I walked on fast as I could for two or three 
minutes, when the lively, cheerful barking of a 
dog arrested my attention, and the next flash of 
lightning showed me Whitefoot standing square 
before me in the road, and this great dog sitting 
upright before him, and holding the bridle-rein 
in his mouth, I patted his big head, for I felt 


grateful enough, be sure, and mounted and rode 
away, not expecting to see any more of him; 
but the first gleam of lightning that showed me 
the road showed him too, trotting just ahead, 
and looking behind as if to make sure I was 
coming.” 

‘**That he should ‘a been sot apart to ketch 
your horse,” says Barnabas, “seems providence ; 
but that the horse should ‘a got away, leavin’ you 
in the dark, seems improvidence ; and then how 
did the critter know whar to stop at? Thar’s 
a metaphysical question that bothers me awful.” 

‘** Well, there was one thing,” interposed the 
blacksmith, ‘‘ that peared to me onaccountable ; 
but now I see the accountability of it, and that 
was, how I should ’a got here fust; for, you see, 
when I found the bridge was gone, I took horse, 
rid two miles to the northerd, and crossed the 
ole free bridge, and still got here half an hour 
forad o’ the boy!” 

‘*So you didn’t come over the Deer Creek 
Bridge!” says Hadley, shaking with laughter. 

“No! I couldn’t of—cause 'twasn’t there!” 

But we will record no more of the idle dis- 
putation. The tired horse was stabled, the dog 
hospitably kenneled in a bed of dry, fresh straw, 
the fire kept up, and the little party, forming 
a half-circle about the hearth, sat till daybreak 
exchanging stories of hair-breadth escapes, of 
deaths and dungeons, and ghosts and goblins, 
and whatever things were frightful; when, as 
agreed, the smith and Barnabas rode away to- 
gether in order to ascertain the truth about the 
bridge. 

“TI told you so!” cries the blacksmith, when 
they had gained the rising ground overlooking 
the now subsiding waters; and, sure enough, 
there stood up the naked piers; but the bridge 
itself was completely swept away, except in- 
deed one heavy oak beam, which, being per- 
haps mortised better than the others, remained 
on the crumbling foundations, still forming a 
pathway of about a foot in width from bank to 
bank. 

Whitefoot, to the surprise of his rider, began 
now to manifest signs of terror, and directly, be- 
ing urged forward, snorted, reared, and plunged 


| in the most strange and bewildering fashion. 


It was soon found impossible to get him for- 
ward, either with spur or whip, and, dismount- 
ing, Barnabas kindly coaxed and petted him, 
after which he suffered himself to be reluctant- 
ly pulled along by the utmost elongation of 
head and neck, the sweat-drops literally run- 
ning down his sides, and his four strong legs 
a-tremble. The waters were a good deal down, 
and all along the sands sloping up to the beam 
lay the tracks of Whitefoot, in a direct line, the 
loose and askew shoe making the identification 
complete. There they were, coming straight 
down from that narrow beam! 

“God bless me!” cries the blacksmith, “ the 
critter’s walked over it as sure as you are born.” 
And, springing on to the beam, there were the 
points of the horseshoes indented all along the 
softened wood. ‘‘I could swear to ’em, for I 
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made and sot them shoes myself!” And sure! The young master had seen, however, the 
enough, it was found by actual measurement | dumb beseeching in the eyes of his favorite, 
that he was right. and his heart was touched, for he had never 
“Don’t swear,” says Barnabas, “not thar onto forgotten his services at the ‘“‘ Phantom Bridge,” 
that high beam, with all them are black waters “Come here, Omen, old fellow!” says he; 
a-bilin’ under you—it’s a clar case as ’tis.” | I'll stand by you anyhow!” And he reached 
But the blacksmith would not be satisfied | forth his hand in the old caressing way. 
till, having crawled on his belly all the length But Omen shook his head mournfully, and 
of the beem, he found the horseshoe prints clear | with a look of fond farewell turned and walked 
across, and coming straight up to it through | away, his back sunken and his whole attitude 


the sands the other side. | drooping as one who had received a death- 
Whitefoot obtained quite a celebrity on ac- | blow. 
count of this achievement, and not a boy of the| He did not go to his comfortable kennel, but 


shborhood that did not think it a privilege | took his station at a gap in the meadow fence, 
to mount his back, with just a meal-bag for a | and vigilantly kept the stray cattle at bay, ney- 
saddle, picturing, doubtless, the unsteady foot-| er quitting his place for a moment, and, as it 
ing of the beam, and all the turbid tumbling were, doing his utmost to make it appear that 
waters to be under him, in the place of the safe | he was not quite worthless after all. But at 
and comfortable meadow-grass, and thus mask- | the end of the second day the terrible threat 
ing a fearful joy. was fulfilled, and a sleek young puppy, limber- 
The good, faithful creature lived and died on | legged and handsome as could be, was fetched, 
the farm, and never had his feelings once har- | and at once made the recipient of a good deal 
rowed again by’a sight of the perilous pass, or | of caressing attention. 
even by being driven over the new bridge when | At this the honest old heart of Omen lost all 
it took the place of the old one; that, past all | courage, perhaps all faith in human gratitude, 
doubt, was “‘whisht” every part, just as the | and without so much as a whine or an appeal- 
blacksmith and his wife supposed. Barnabas | ing way he left the gap untended—left the ken- 
always insisted that he had said on his first ap- | nel with its bright, warm straw for the new in- 
pearance that the strange dog was a good omien; | cambent, and in the thick woods, out of the 
and Bridget, Heaven forgive the pretty false- | sight of men’s eyes and of all familiar things, 
hood! invariably confirmed the hollow boast. | laid himself down among the dead leaves to 
‘‘ And sure ye did, darlint,” she'd say; ‘an’ it | die. 
was your sowl, sure, that behild it, for the ere-| Here we found him after a time, but persua- 
ther looked like the owl scratch to meself, wid | sion nor entreaty would induce him to rise, or 
me poor common eyes.” So, woman-like, en- | even to take food where he lay. He would 
hancing the flattery by disparaging herself. lick the young master’s hands in answer to his 
The dog, in compliment to Barnabas, was | caresses and coaxing, and then, with closed 
named Omen, and to this appellation he re-| eyes, drop his head flat upon the ground, all 
sponded with joyful alacrity for a number of | his old legs and clumsy body a-tremble, as if 
years. But he touched the limit of his useful- | with suppressed emotion. But the hand of 
ness at last, and, as if unwilling to be burden- | Barnabas he would not touch, nor would he in 
some, laid himself down and died, as became | any way give him token or sign of recognition 
him; but it is due to his services and memory | or forgiveness, 
to dwell a little more at length upon the method Nearly a week he lay thus, with only the trees 
of his melancholy exit. for company, and with the withered leaves drop- 
And this is how it was: One day in Novem- | ping and drifting around him; never whining 
ber, as he lay dozing on the threshing-floor, he | nor whimpering, but just waiting bravely and 
was suddenly called to do battle with an enor- patiently; and at last, one morning, after the 
mous gray rat that had been for some time | first light, crisp fall of snow, the young master, 
troubling the barn. Whether owing to his| with a morsel of bread and a bowl of warm 
drowsiness or to the weight of his years, he | milk in his hand, went earlier than common to 
failed to take captive the enemy, and received | look after him—but he had no need to be look- 
from Master Barnabas a stern and humiliating | ed after. The leaves had drifted quite over 
reproof, ending with a terrible threat. You | him, and the snow over the leaves; he was not 
are old and good for nothing,” says he, “and | only dead, but was buried into the bargain. 
must give place to your betters. I'll have me | This is the only creature that, of my own per- 
a younger dog before you're a week older—see | sonal knowledge, I ever knew to die of a broken 
if I don’t!” heart; but certainly, if the sides of nature ever 
Poor Omen was on his knees, with his nose | cracked, they did in him, poor fellow! 
in the very dust and his eyes lifted obliquely—{} Barnabas, Othello-like, having killed him, 
a pitiful, pitiful sight altogether; but the old | loved him afterward, and daily and hourly com- 
rat was safe in his hole, and the old master in- | pared his handsome successor unfavorably to 
exorable. He cast it in his teeth again that | honest old Omien. 
he was gotten to be good for nothing, pushed | So—more’s the pity!—the world goes, and 
him roughly aside, and forgot all about him. | doubtless will, to the end of time. 








Chitar’s 


IRST appearances are always among the most 

interesting theatrical events, and the gossips, 
as they grow old, renew their youth as they tell 
the story of the first nights they have seen. It 
is our advantage on this side of the sea that we 
come to such occasions with imagination and ex- 
pectation excited to the utmost by the fame al- 
ready assured of the actor or the singer. A first 
appearance in Europe is an experiment. Even 
if it be Jenny Lind or Rachel, the beginning is 
nec essarily without previous reputation, except 
the warm rumor of the rehearsal and of private 
admiration. But when Jenny Lind came to us 
it was as the recognized Queen of Song; and 
when the spectral Camille glided from the side- 
scene in les Horaces, ané that low, 


Casy Chair. 


who talked to you of Malibran that was softening 
his heart. 

Do you suppose that the sweet white-haired 
couple who sat before us in Steinway Hall upon 
the first night of Dickens's readings—that couple 
of comely age and of lovely deference to each 
other—believe that there can ever again be such 
evenings as they knew in the Park ‘Theatre long 
ago? What a pair of lovers they must have 
been! How they must have adorned those old 
Park Theatre evenings! ‘This very flossy young 
woman who sits near by, with such a tremendous 
chignon, is like an absurdly expensive doll im- 
ported for the holidays from Paris, and does not 


| replace the image of the young woman whom we 


weird, won- | 


derful voice smote the ear and heart of the list- | 


ener, 
the greatest living actress. So also with Alboni 
and Ole Bull. ‘Their fame was made for them 
when they came. 

As we write the names what scenes arise, so 
freshly remembered, so utterly passed! The 
very buildings are gone, except Castle Garden, 
where Jenny Lind first sang, and which is wholly 
changed. It was in the Metropolitan Theatre 
that Rachel appeared. It was in Tripler Hall 
that Alboni sang. And in the old Park Thea- 
tre, on a memorable Saturday evening, Ole Bull 
strode out with a leopard-like swing upon the 
his coat buttoned across his magnificent 
breast, his fair, frank face 
as a boy’s, as he bent over his violin during the 
introduction by the orchestra, and fondly listened 
to be sure that it was as sensitively responsive as 
he required it to be. And if the buildings are 
gone, where are the magicians? Rachel is dead. 
Jenny Lind’s voice has flown. And Alboni and 
Ole Bull—where are they? The elaborate story 
of Ole Bull’s death a very few years ago was de- 
nied; and by all the traditions of her profession 


stage, 


we knew that Rachel was without a rival | 


see beneath the kind white hair before us. But 
what then? It is only a little disadvantage of 
situation. Do we not know, as we look over the 
humming, happy crowd that fills the tasteless 
and glaring hall of Steinway, that there are tur- 


| tle-doves here in scores, and all as softly cooing 


smooth and romantic | 


Alboni, the Contessa Pepoli, ought to be comfort- | 


ably living in a villa upon Lake Como. 

Yet these were all first appearances that were 
suggestive of each other. If Rachel came, there 
were those whose pride it was to remember Ed- 
mund Kean and Cooke. If Jenny Lind sang, 


as any that ever flew? A sensitive Easy Chair, 
in the midst of such a throng as was gathered on 
that first Dickens evening, positively glows with 
the consciousness of the amount of hoping and 
longing, and looking and smiling, and hand- 
pressing and whispering, and the vast contigu- 
ous happiness that pervades the hall. Why, what 
have we come to hear but the story of all the ex- 
perience under other forms of all this audience, 
written and read by a master ? 

Yes, the hall is wretched. The evening's en- 
joyment will gain nothing from the place. Bos- 
ton has two noble halls. ‘There are other cities 
which have fine halls—traps, often, but of a very 
pretty pattern—and New York has the unhappy 
cellar called Cooper Institute, and this distort- 
ed and distressing room called Steinway Hall. 
But even Steinway Hall shall pass into gentle and 
grateful remembrance, for here Charles Dickens 
gave his first reading in New York. 

When, hereafter, some chance traveler picks 


| up an odd number of an old magazine—this, for 


your neighbor, who had evidently come down | 
trom the generation of George the Fourth, mur- 


mured, in the intervals, of Malibran; and you, 
of a later day, retorted feebly with Miss Shirreff, 


| 


and with more animation recalled Cipti Damo- | 


reau and Caradori Allan. If Ole Bull stood 
towering and swaying in the spell of his own 
music, there was some old-fashioned lover of 
concord who thought music died with the Her- 
mann brothers or the Boston Brigade band. 
The charm of the evening was half in its associ- 
ation, in the tender, regretful memories of other 
fames and other days. It was the musing, tear- 
ful romance of the wanderer who shall hear no 
more 
“The bells of Shandon 


That sound so grand on : 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 


More than all, it was not the actor nor the singer, 
not the song nor the play, that seemed so curi- 


ously fair; it was the lost youth of the neighbor 


instance—and opens to this very page, let him 
know that the evening was bright with mogn- 
light veiled in a soft gray snow-cloud. ‘The 
crowd at the entrance was not very large. ‘The 
speculators in tickets were not very troublesome. 
The police, as usual, were polite and efficient ; 
and going up the steep staircase, and passing 
through the single door, we were all quietly and 
pleasantly seated, and so was every body else by 
eight o'clock. The floor of the hall is level, so 
that the audience is lost to itself; but it was easy 
for all of us to perceive, by scanning our neigh- 
bors, that we were a very fine body of people. 


| At least every body who was present said 


We all remarked that the intelligence and dis- 
tinction of the city were present, and that it must 
be extremely gratifying to Mr. Dickens to be 
welcomed by the most intellectual and appreci- 
ative audience that could be assembled in New 
York. 

The details of the arrangement upon the plat- 
form, the screen behind, the hidden lights above 
and below, and the stiff little table with the wa- 
ter-bottle, are familiar. But as we all sat look- 
ing at them, and at the variously splendid toilets 
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that rustled i in, and fluttered, and finally settled, 
it was not possible to escape the great thought 
that in a few moments we should see at that 
queer, stiff table the creator of Sam Weller, and 
Oliver Twist, and Micawber, and Dick Swiveller, 
and the endless, marvelous company—the great- 
est story-teller since Scott, one of the most famous 
names in literature since Shakespeure. When he 
was here before Carlyle growled in ‘‘ Past and 
Present” about ‘*Schnauspiel, the distinguished 
novelist,” and there were some who laughed. 
But the laugh has passed by. Look! There is 
a man, who looks like somebody's ‘‘ own man,” 
who scuffles across the stage and turns up a 
burner or two; and he is scarcely out of the way 
when—there he comes, rapidly, the world’s own 
man. 

His reception was sober. The whole audience 
clapped its gloved hands. Not a heel, not a cane, 
mingled with the sound, not a solitary voice. It 
was a very muffled cordiality, an enthusiasm in 
kid gloves. ‘The Easy Chair, for one, longed to 
rise and shout. Heaven has given us voices, 
brethren, with which to welcome and salute our 
friends, and if ever a long, long cheer shouid 
have rang from the heart, it was when the man 
who has done so much for all of us stood before 
us. But it was useless. The steady clapping 
was prolonged, and Dickens stgod calmly, bow- 
ing easily once or twice, and waiting with the air 
of one ready to begin business. ‘The instant 
there was silence he did begin: ‘‘ Ladies and 


Gentlemen, I am to have the honor of reading 
to you this’ evening the trial-scene from Pick- 
and a Christmas Carol in a prelude and 
Scene first, Marley’s Ghost. 


wick ; 
three scenes. Mar- 
ley was dead, to begin with.” ‘These words, or 
words very similar, were pronounced in a husky 
voice, not remarkable in any way, and with the 
English cadence in articulation, a rising inflection 
at the end of every few words. They were spoken 
with perfect simplicity, and the introductory de- 
scription was read with good sense, and conveyed 
a fine relish upon the reader’s part of the things 
described. There was nothing formal, no effort 
of any kind. The left hand held the book, the 
right hand moved continually, slightly indicating 
the action described, as of putting on a muffler, 
or whatever it might be. But the moment | 
Scrooge spoke the drama began. 

Every charactér was individualized by the voice 
and by a slight change of expression. But the 
reader stood perfectly still, and the instant transi- 
tion of the voice from the dramatic to the descrip- 
tive tone was unfailing and extraordinary. This 
was a perfection of art. Nor was the evenness of 
the variety less striking. Every character was 
indicated with the same felicity. Of course the 
previous image in the hearer’s mind must be con- 
sidered in estimating the effect. The reader does 
not create the character, the writer has done that ; 


but he refreshes it into unwonted vividness, as | 


when a wet sponge is passed over an old picture. 
Scrooge, and tiny Tim, and Sam Weller and his 


wonderful father, and Sergeant Buzfuz, and Jus- | 


tice Starleigh have an intenser reality and vitality 
than before. As the reading advances the spell 
becomes more entrancing. 
answer instantly to every.tone and look of the 
redder. In a passionate outburst, as in Bob 
Cratchit’s wail for his lost little boy, or in 
Scrooge’s prayer to be allowed to repent, the 


| clever actor can do the thing as well,” 


| upon the railroad fifty miles away 


The mind and heart | 


whole scene lives and throbs before you. And 
when, in the great trial of Bardell against Pick- 
wick, the thick, fat voice of the elder Welle; 
wheezes from the gallery, ** Put it down with a 
wee, my Lerd, put it down with a wee,” you turn 
to look for the gallery and behold the benevole nt 
parent. 

Through all there is a striking sense of re- 
served power, and of absolute mastery of the art, 
There is no straining for points, no exaggera- 
tion, no extravagance of any kind, but an ade- 
quate outlay of means for every effect, and a com- 
plete preservation of personal dignity through- 
out. The enjoyment is sincere and unique; and 
when the young gentleman before us remarks 
to the flossy young woman at his side that ** any 
we con- 
gratulate him inwardly upon his experience of 
the theatre. Perhaps also the flossy young wo- 
man is of opinion that any clever author can 
write as well as this reader. Possibly it is not 
for these young neighbors of ours, remarks Mr, 
Diogenes, who happens to overhear them with 
the Easy Chair, that the author writes and the 
reader reads. ‘There is a serious drawback to 
this first evening’s enjoyment, however, and that 
is that full a third of those present hear very im- 
perfectly. Nothing can surpass the air of min- 
gled indignation, chagrin, and disappointment 
with which a good friend just behind declares 
that she did not hear a word, and adds, caustic- 
ally, that the spectacle alone is hardly worth the 
money. Not worth the money? Dear Madam, 
the Easy Chair would willingly pay more than 
the price of admission merely to see him. And 
just as he is thinking so another friend steps for- 
ward and says, in a decided tone of utter disap- 
pointment, ‘‘ Just let me take your glass, will 
you? I can’t hear a word, but [ should like to 
see how the man looks.” As the Easy Chair 
rolls out of the door he encounters Mr. and 
Mrs. Sealskin, s sailing smoothly and silently out. 
‘“*How delightful!” exclaims the innocent and 
unwary old Chair. ‘* Didn’t hear a word,” says 
Mr. Sealskin, sententiously, and without pausing 
in his course; and Madam upon his arm raises 
her eyebrows and looks emphatically ‘‘ not a 
word!” And so the Easy Chair gradually dis- 
covers that there has been a very wide and lam- 


|} entable disappointment, and that a large part 


of the throng has been tantalized through the 
evening in the vain effort to hear—catching a 
few words and losing the point of the joke. No 
wonder they are very sober, and sail out of the 
hall very steadily, with an air of thinking that 
they have peen the victims of a swindle, but also 
with the plain wish to think as well of Mr. 
Charles Dickens as circumstances will allow. 


| Still, they evidently hold him, upon the whole, 


responsible, just as an audience assembled to 
hear a lecture, and obliged to go unlectured 
away, hold the lecturer—chafing in a snow-bank 
sponsible. 
It is pleasant for the Sealskins to read, as the 
Easy Chair did the next morning, in the ever- 
veracious and independent press, that Mr. Dick- 
ens’s voice is heard with ease in every part of 
the hall. 

But let them feel as they may, those who did 
not hear are sure to go again, ‘and if they hear 
the next time, again and again. Let the ‘future 


| reader of this odd number of a magazine learn 
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farther that ouch was the populk ar eagerness to 
attend these readings that people gathered before 
light to stand in the line of the ticket-office. One 
historic boy is said to have passed the night in the 
cold waiting for the opening of.the office, and to 
have sold his prize for thirty dollars in gold to 

a Southerner.” Another person was offered 
twenty dollars for his place in the line, with mere- 
ly a chance of getting a ticket when his turn 
came at the office. So among all first ap pene 
ances none can be more unique in remembrance 
than this of Mr. Dickens, nor can any remem- 
bered enjoyment be always fresher and fairer 
than that of his readings. 


Tue other day the Easy Chair was rolling 
down from —e upon one of the railroads 
upon which Mr. Vanderbilt permits us all to 
tri ‘avel, and when-the train stopped at Pough- 
keepsie the brakeman threw open the door of 
the car, shouted ‘*Pokepsy; ten minutes for 
refreshment!” and the passengers arose and 
poured out of the car into the spacious hall. 
‘There is a.long counter upon which are plates 
of smoking oysters, and upon shelves within the 
area of the counter are pieces of pie, ham and 
eggs, cake,"and apples. ‘The company in a long, 
silent line devote themselves solemnly to busi- 
ness; the oysters disappear in a twinkling; a 
gulp, and all is over. ‘* Coffee” is the senten- 
tious countersign passed along the line, and gal- 
lons of coffee follow quarts of oysters. Behind 
the counter nimble maidens dart to and fro with 
a celerity that reminds the feeder at the upright 
trough of the ‘‘ ten minutes” which are so rapid- 
ly slipping away. Civility is confined to a side- 


way glance at your neighbor while you are your- 
self engulfing the last oyster and he is gurgling 


over his coffee. Some inscrutable fate forbids 
time enough to eat decently, forbids sitting down, 
forbids any thing but the mos* severely mechan- 
ical part of the business of eatii If we stopped 
long enough to smile betwecu the oysters or to 
masticate the pie we might not arrive in New 
York until half past five instead of a quarter past 
five, and how could we excuse so wicked a waste 
of time? Indeed—ding, ding, there is the con- 
ductor’s petulant ‘bell! Seize the pie, bolt the 
rest of the coffee ; good gracious! how much— 
I haven’t any change—what the Beelzebub shall 
I do—ding, ding! ‘To deliberate is to be lost, 
and pay or no pay for the pie or no pie, we rush 
to the platform, struggle into the-car, and presto, 
we are leaving oysters and cookeys behind at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. 

As for this particular passenger he opens 
**Sketches of Russian Life, before and during 
the Emancipation of the Serfs,” edited by Mr. 
Henry Morley, Professor of English Literature 
in University College, London, and almost im- 
mediately lights upon this apposite passage, de- 
scribing the Great National Railway between St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. ‘‘This is one of the 
finest, safest, best-arranged, and most comfort- 
abl&traveling lines in the world. ‘The speed of 
traveling is limited to twenty miles an hour. 
The shortest stoppage is for ten minutes, allow- 
ing plenty of time to drink a cup of tea and smoke 
a cigarette, but at each of the principal stations 
the train stops for half an hour.” 

The Italics are the Easy Chair's. He wishes 
to emphasize the agreeable truths which he found 


in the interesting book. He hopes that this very 
page may fall under the eye of some patron of the 
Pokepsy oysters and pies, and suggest thoughts 
to him. ‘he delightful book proceeds, and the 
Easy Chair invites to its further statements the 
attention of Mr. C. Vanderbilt himself. ** Hot, 
well-cooked dinners, breakfasts, and suppers, 
served by clean, well-dressed waiters, are always 
ready.” ‘To the Pokepsy traveler this seems 
wild romance—a mere unbridled fiction of Mr. 
Babington White's. But still more fabulous is 
what follows: ‘* There is plenty of time to eat, 
and the price is not very higl And this in 
an effete despotism! However, the Easy Chair 
reads on: ‘* The Russians make a journey to and 
from Moscow an affair of pleasure, sleep and eat 
alternately, gormandizing at all stations where 
refreshmems can be had; not crowding them, 
that is impossible, the rooms being so large as 
to accommodate from six hundred to eight hun- 
dred persons at once. The passengers do strict 
justice to the good things on the tables, find 
fault freely, and order what they require as if 
they were at home in a good hotel.” 

‘The Pokepsy station is one of the most agree- 
able eating-houses upon our railroads. The 
Easy Chair is saying nothing in depreciation of 
it, whatever he may privately think of the sys- 
tem to which it belongs. ‘The oysters are good ; 
the tea is good; the pumpkin-pie is good. The 
Easy Chair will have no misunderstanding upon 
that head, and he heartily advises every body 
when they hear the words, *‘ Pokepsy, ten min- 


utes for refreshments,” to run and do what they 


can in the time allotted. The room is clean; 
the maidens are tidy; the food is good. The 
Easy Chair had just eaten some oysters and a 
piece of pie with a dry, brown undercrust, and 
had drank a cup of tea, and for this swift and 
simple feast had expended forty-five cents. He 
reflected upon these facts as he continued : 

** After the gutta-percha pork-pies, mahogany 
cakes, and saw-dust sandwiches, bolted standing 
in the English refreshment-rooms, it is pleasant 
to sit down comfortably when one is tired and 
hungry, napkin,on knee, to a half hour’s quiet 
discussion of a well-cooked meal. Beef, lamb, 
mutton, vegetables, fowl, game, potatoes, fish, 
cutlets, cheese, and dessert are served by civil 
waiters in black clothes and white cravats, at the 
small charge of three roubles [séventy-five cents | 
each. One can also dine very well for half this 
sum at the side-table.” 

Monsieur Vanderbilt, the Emperor beats you! 
Is there any reason that the most universally 
traveling, prosperous, and handy people in the 
world should be obliged to read that the former 


}owners of Alaska surpass them in some of the 


prime pleasures of travel? Is there any reason 
why the train should not stop a good half hour 
at ‘* Pokepsy,” and enable the traveler to seat 
himself comfortably and comfortably dine? Why 
must he bolt his pie standing, with his eyes on 
the clock and his hands grasping a cup of cof- 
fee? Or why, as the Easy Chair has already 
asked, and without the slightest response—why, 
if we must be thundering along every moment, 
may there not be a system of telegraphing a din- 
ner-order forward to the dinner-station, so that 
in due order, piping hot, with plates and nap- 
kin and every convenience, the dinner may be 
brought into the train and dispatched leisurely, 
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chemin faisant—that is to say, indignant Sir, as 
we sail, as we sail? The gentlemen in attend- 
ance, who need not be restricted to black clothes 
and white cravats, can remove the dishes at a 
station farther on, whence they may figure in 
next day’s dinner upon the return train. Our au- 
thor mentions that the Russian travelers in these 
fine halls and at these abundant repasts ‘‘ find 
fault freely.” That can not be said of a country 
where the thirteenth man is tolerated in the om- 
nibus, and where passengers meekly stand for 
miles in a railroad car because all the seats are 
occupied. Find fault freely! Far be it from 
the well-regulated American. * He is permitted 
to pay four dollars a day at his hotel, and is 
humbly grateful if he can get a piece of cold hot 
roast beef and a slice of lead pie for his dinner. 
And if he should read the Russian Sketches of 
which the Easy Chair has spoken, he will say, 
probably, that the railroad of the leisurely din- 
ners does not pay. What then? 
were true! That is in an effete imperial mon- 
archy. If the Yankee genius can not combine 
upon our railroads safety, punctuality, plenty of 
time to dine, and handsome dividends, the Yan- 
kee genius is overpraised. 


Tornapoes at home and earthquakes in the 
great Gulf, early storms and horrible railroad ac- 
cidents, ushered in the holidays this season. 
the day itself came still and bright, although be- 
fore noon it was veiled in soft gray winter mist. 
For a few days before how beautiful and busy 
was this great city! Beautiful not with archi- 
tecture or costume or picturesque life, but with 
the sense of universal kindness and generosity. 
No man can saunter through the Christmas 


streets, and look in at the Christmas shops, and 
watch the Christmas faces, without feeling that 
the time is truly hallowed, and comes as a bene- 
liction in ways that we do not imagine. 

The chief delight of Christmas is the happiness 
of the children—the next is the Christmas shop- 


ping. ‘To this last time is even more necessary 
than money. Pray don’t misunderstand. The 
Easy Chair advises no friend of youth to set 
forth upon his Christmas tour without plenty of 
money, of course not. 
than to have plenty of money. 
way is to have a great many very large purses, 
and a great manf very large bills to put ih each 
one of them. 
got to attend to these little details during this 
season he may repair his negligence next year, 
and we will now consider a few points that may be 


of service when the happy day again draws near. | 


And firstly, dear brethren, reflect that the 


Christmas shopping is not for a day, but for all | 


time. It should be a constant and daily con- 
cern, like other things to which our friends in 
white cravats earnestly invite our attention. You 
are not thereby to understand that every day you 
must buy something as a gift for somebody at the 
holidays. Oh no, brethren; but you are to bear 
in mind, whenever you see any neat, pretty, port- 
able, presentable (that is, adapted to presenting) 
little objects, that those are just the things you 
will long for when the holidays come, and yet 
may not be able to find; even as the present ex- 
horter saw a iustrous wreath of holly at the cor- 
ner of a certain street, under a forest of Christ- 
mas-trees, on the day before Christmas, and 


Suppose it | 


But | 


There is no better advice | 
Perhaps the best | 


If any friend of this counselor for- | 


| seeing, marked it for his own when he should 
return upon his homeward way through that 
pleasant and fragrant wood. And all that day, 
as he went in and out of shops, and money and 
toys went in and out of his pockets—the tovs all 
in and the money all out—he thought of his hol- 
ly wreath, and the very remembrance made a 
holiday feeling every where. It seemed to hang 
over the shop doors, and to crown the smiling 
and courteous shop-keepers—(but only those— 
there were some who had surly crows’ feathers 
stuck in their heads, if we could only have seen 
them, and others smirked about with peacocks’ 
plumes, if the real facts of the case had been pal- 
pable )—and the holly wreath that was waitin; for 
the Easy Chair in the aromatic shadow of Christ- 
mas-trees at a certain street corner, which shall 
be nameless, because this Chair does not bear 
malice, diffused a Christmas benediction over all 
the dreadful slop and slush of that day. 

But when toward sunset, with pockets inside 
and outside, pockets in the breast of his inner 
coat; on the right and left sides, pockets in his 
trowsers, and pockets above and below in his 
| spacious, heavy over-coat, crammed with all kinds 
| of delightful presents, and with the most bulging 
|and shapeless, yet suggestive, bundles of every 
kind in his hands, the Easy Chair, waddling and 
puffing through the crowded and dirty streets like 
an overburdened Santa Claus struggling down 
a very sooty chimney, turned at last into the 
sweet and grateful forest of Christmas-trees, and 
| eagerly stepped to the blessed cellar steps upon 
| which he had seen the wreath of holly—it was 
|gone! The old woman guardian of the garland, 
| like any mere fairy—say Cinderella’s grandmo- 
| ther—had vanished. Nothing remained but the 
| Christmas-trees, through which the wind seemed 
| to sigh regretful, and the cellar steps, which de- 
scended to a heavy door, grimly locked, and 
which coldly sneered, ‘* All hope abandon, who 
seek holly here !” 
| From this little experience of the Easy Chair, 
| beloved brethren, may you draw an instructive 
warning, which shall be this, that whenever 
during your yearly shopping or recreation of 
| gazing in at windows you see any little thing 
which seems to you proper for a Christmas gift, 
make it your own, and lay it aside, nor hope to 
| find it when you come again. 

Secondly, dear brethren, let us reflect that it 
is not the costliness of a gift, but some other 
| quality, as of delicate, pretty use, or neat or 
graceful form, which fits it best for Christmas 
service. Suppose you had been John, the active 
young clerk, who has the very best of wives and 
the very best three children, and who upon long 
and wise consideration concluded that he had 
| not more than five dollars to spend upon a Christ- 
mas-box for Mrs. John, how would you have 
| spent the money? Would you have bought a 
| pretty book, or a modest pin, or a handsome 
| purse, or, possibly, would you have ventured 
| upon some graceful little addition to the ward- 
robe, of witich you had seen a pattern in Har- 
per’s Bazar? Any one of these would have 
been a very proper offering from you to Mrs. 
John, supposing you to have been Mr. John, the 
active young clerk. But there is a better way, 
which Mr. John, being himself, and not you or 
the dull old Easy Chair, discovered and put into 
It was this: 


| 


| practice. 





EDITOR'S 





On the morning of this happiest day in ‘the 
year to every household which is happy enough 
to have plenty of children in it, after the various- 
sized stockings of the young Johns in the bed- 
rooms had been explored and ransacked to the ut- 
most toe, and after the books and games and toys 
and dolls and boxes and bundles and bags upon 
the table down stairs had beer admired and thor- 
oughly ex xamined, with shouts and quiet glee, and 
while Mrs. John was sitting upon the carpet grave- 
ly drinking tea with little Polly out of little Polly’s 
splendid and glorious brand-new tin silver tea-set, 
and all this, dear brethren, before breakfast, as 
you perfectly well understand, what should come 
in from the dining-room but a procession of the 
most smiling people ever seen, Mr. John himself 
at the head, in his capacity of papa, and imme- 
diately followed by Master Jack, and he by Miss 
Jacky, and what was very extraordinary, they 
all held their hands resolutely behind their backs. 

This jolly procession marched straight up to 
Mrs. John, sitting upon the floor, busily taking 
tea with the baby, and the head of the procession 
suddenly stooping down kissed Mrs. John, and 
at the same moment, bringing his hands from be- 
hind his back, produced a little box, which was 
beautifully embroidered with flowers in colored 
straw—a delicate kind of ware which they make 
in Germany. Opening the box it proved@p be a 
watch-rest to place upon the night-stand by the 
bedside. ‘Then Master Jack advanced to the 
front and saluted, and he produced the neatest 
little needle-book, covered with the same mate- 
rial differently worked. Miss Jacky saluted and 
presented a needle-case of the same, full of the 
best needles; and then Mr. John, still further 


and rather disproportionately saluting, as attorney 
for the baby, offered a huge die of the same ex- 
quisite work, which, opening, revealed a piece of 
wax for the maternal thread. 

Brethren, the active Mr. John had thus made 
every one of his family a happy sharer in the gift 
which he gave his wife, and he had in that way 


multiplied the pleasure altogether beyond compu- 
tation. It was, it seems to this Easy Chair, an 
infinitely more satisfactory affair than if the young 
gentieman had given his wife a pair of diamond 
solitaires, and the cost was considerably less, for 
the head of the procession privately owned that 
four dollars would pay all expenses. 

And this brings us to thirdly, that if you would 
be able to do these things, dear brethren; you 
must take time, as hath been already urged. 
You must not delay to the last moment. No re- 
pentance and regret that you had not thought of 
it earlier and resolved to secure your gifts while 
there was yet time will be of any avail when 
it is already five 
24th of December. The eleventh-hour penitents, 
dear friends, must take what they can get, after 
the early birds—if such an expression may be in- 
dulged—have bagged all the fattest worms. The 
man—and indeed woman—who leaves his Christ- 
masing to the very last moment is like a guest 
who has been invited to dinner three hours be- 
fore the train leaves, and to such a delicious din- 
ner that the most leisurely tasting is absolutely 
essential to enjoy the abundance and the delicate 
flavor. But the bungling and immoral loiterer 
plunges into the dining-room ten minutes before 
the hour of departure, like a traveler into a rail- 
road ‘*saloon,” and the unspeakable offender 


o'clock in the evening of the | ‘ 
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grabs and gobbles the toothsome feast in a man 
ner which would asphyxiate Monsieur Blot, and— 
if we may use words equal to the occasion—bolts 
the perfect banquet at one swoop, so that, for any 
taste or appreciation or enjoy ment, it might as Ww ell 
have been all a huge piece of greasy pork boiled 
with rank cabbage in an abominable iron pot. 

Such is the awful fate in kind, brethren, of 
those who defer their Christmasing until the ex- 
treme last moment. How could the active young 
clerk, Mr. John, have found the delicate straw- 
ware if he had begun on the afternoon of the 
24th of December? It was only after much spy- 
ing into many shops, beginning ‘last March, that, 
on the seventeenth day of August, at half past 
seven o'clock in the evening, Mr. John discovered 
the little gifts that were borne in by that jolly pro- 
cession from the dining-room on Christmas morn- 
ing. ‘The ingenious fellow had that pretty picture 
in his mind and heart for many, many weeks. 
You see he bought his holly wreath when he saw 
it; and he was crowned with it, and he made sure 
of crowning his home with it for four months at 
least. 

But there is no end of Christmas preaching and 
exhorting, nor of its touching and tender tradi- 
tions and literature, nor of its humanizing influ- 
ences, nor, let us hope, of its gifts, and good 
wishes, and tables, and trees, and bursting stock- 
ings, and pennies for the poor little boys who ring 
at the door to wish a timid and shivering merry 
Christmas, and turkeys for those who do not dai- 
ly dine upon poultry, and better dinners in the 
prisons, and chimes in the steeples, and the bell- 
ringers and rude waits which are heard in the 
country. And when the eve of the blessed day 
comes, or upon its evening, when the tired chil- 
dren sleep—the children, Mr. John, who make it 
Christmas all the year round—then break up the 
coal into a blaze, and open your Milton, and read 
aloud the hymn to Mrs. John. It is an old cere- 
niony, but it is as good as new; and by-and-by 
when you, Mr. John, and the dear woman who 
was sitting upon the floor gravely taking tea be- 
fore breakfast, and this old Easy Chair, and all 
the parents and grandparents who welcomed this 
Christmas are gone, Master Jack will read the 
hymn to a still younger Mrs. John, and when he 

| has repeated the words: 

“But see the Virgin blest 

Hath laid her babe to rest; 
Time is our tedious song should here have ending," 
he will say: ‘‘ My dear, every Christmas-eve my 
father read this hymn, and his father before him, 
and I hope the babe at rest up stairs will never 
omit to hang up his own stocking, or to fill his 
babe’s after him, or to read Milton’s ode at this 
present’ time!” 


Tue Easy Chair, together with its Editorial 
and Artistic Associates, has been greatly de- 
lighted by not a few of the ‘‘Chromo” pictures 
produced by Mr. Prang, of Boston. Leaving 
out of view some which may be styled ‘*‘ decora- 
tive,” and many charming representations of 
flowers and gorgeous autumnal leaves, the Chair 
wishes to speak of a few of these pictures fairly 
belonging to the domain of Art. Rosa Bon- 
heur’s ** Morning in the Highlands” is excellent- 
ly reproduced, not merely as regards the draw- 
ing of the cattle, but in the tone and coloring. 
Tait’s ‘* Chickens” are represented with such ab- 
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solute fidelity that it needs a keen eye to distin- 
guish the ‘‘ Chromo” from the picture from the 
artist’s own pencil, The ‘‘ Sisters” is an imita- 
tion so perfect as to be almost a fac-simile of 
a lovely water-color by Bouguereau. 


and certainly quite successful attempt to repro- 


duce a copy of Correggio’s famous Magdalena, | 


in the Dresden Gallery. We most gladly wel- 
come the effort of Mr. Prang to do for Art what 
has alreagly been measurably done for Literature. 
There are few cultivated households in which 
the best books are not to be found. We trust 
that the time is not far distant when adequate 
representations of the best works of art will not 
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| be equally indispensable. ‘‘A thing of beauty 
is a joy forever.” These ‘‘Chromos” are the 
largest, and an altogether successful step in that 
direction. 


This in- | 
deed we think the gem of the whole collection, | 
unless we were to except the more ambitious, | 


Here at the very end of his monthly chat the 
Easy Chair offers the right hand of fellowship to 
all the new monthly candidates for public favor, 
The road to success, dear young companions, is 

|not unlike Jordan; but a merry heart and stout 

unmentionables, says the old proverb, bring us 
all safely through. The world is wide, and the 
| prizes are waiting for industry, energy, and 
merit. Forward, then, brave Knights! Lances 
in rest; and remember, wooers of the Public! 
| that faint heart never won fair lady. 





Mauthly Record of Current Eoents. 


UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 31st of December. 
The President's Message, noted in our last 
Number, and the Reports of the chief Depart- 
ments of the Government, presented at the open- 
ing of the session of Congress, furnish a general 
view of the condition of the country at the con- 
clusion of the year 1867. * We give abstracts, 
comprising the essential points of the most im- 

portant of these Reports : 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


The Secretary of the Treasury represents the | 


condition of the national finances as much more 
satisfactory than they were a year ago. The pub- 
lie debt has been reduced during the year by about 
$60,000,000. Deducting the cash in the Treas- 
ury, it amounted on the Ist of November to 
$2,491,000,000, Its highest point was reachéd 
in Angust, 1865, when it was $2,757,000,000; 
so that within two years $266,000,000 has been 
paid. The receipts for the fiscal year, ending 
June 30, were in round numbers $490,000,000, 
of which $176,000,000 was derived from cus- 
toms, and $266,000,000 from internal revenue. 
The expenditures were $376,000,000, of which 
144,000,000 were for interest on the debt, 
$95,000,000 for the War Department, $31 ,000,- 
000 for the Navy Department, $51,000,000 for 
the Civil Service, $25,000,000 for Pensions and 
Indians. For the present fiscal year—the last 
three-quarters being estimated—the receipts are 
set down at $417,000,000, and the expenditures 
at $393,000,000. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1869, the estimates are: receipts, 
$381 ,000,000 ; expenditures, $372,000,000. 
The main portion of the Report is devoted to 


a statement and defense of the financial plans | 


adopted by the Secretary. In his last Report 
the Secretary expressed the opinion that specie 
payments might be resumed as early as the Ist 
of July, 1868, and perhaps sooner. ‘These an- 
ticipations he now thinks may not be fully real- 
ized. The expenses occasioned by the Indian 
hostilities, and the establishment of military gov- 


ernments in the Southern States, frauds in the | 


collection of the duties upon distilled liquors, the 
unfavorable condition of the South, and ‘‘ the ap- 
prehension created in Europe by the utterances 


| of some of our public men upon the subjects of 
finances and taxation,” may postpone the time 
for resumption ; but he hopes that ‘‘ with favor- 
able crops the next year, and with no legislation 
at this session unfavorable to contraction, it ought 
not ta@be postponed beyond the Ist of January, 
or at farthest the Ist of July, 1869. Nothing,” 
he adds, ‘‘ will, however, be gained by a forced 
resumption. When the country is in a condition 
| to maintain specie payments they will be restored 
as a necessary consequence.” ‘The chief meas- 
ures which are urged for the purpose are: 

**(1.) The funding or payment of the balance of in- 
terest-bearing note:, and a continued contraction of 
the public currency. (2.) The maintenance of the pub- 
lic faith in regard to the public debt. (3.) The restora- 
tion of the Southern States to their proper relation to 
the Federal Goverment.” 

The Secretary enters upon an elaborate argu- 
ment in regard to each of these subjects. ‘There 
is, he says, an excess of paper-money in the Unit- 
ed States. ‘‘ The actual legitimate business of 
| the country is not larger than it was in 1860, 

when three hundred millions of coin and bank- 
notes were an ample circulating medium, and 
when an addition of fifty millions would have 
| made it excessive.”—In connection with this top- 
ic he argues at length in favor ofthe existing sys- 
tem of National Banks. ‘The main objection ad- 
duced against the system, he says, is that, ‘If 
300,000,000 of United States notes were sub- 
stituted for the $300,000,000 of National Bank 
notes now in circulation, the Government would 
have some $18,000,000 of interest which is now 
a gratuity to the banks.” But he affirms, sup- 
ported by the Controller of the Currency, that 
there would be no such saving; for ‘*if an ac- 
count were opened with these banks, and they 
were charged with the interest on $300,000,000 
and the losses sustained through those that have 
failed, and credited with the interest on the Unit- 
ed States notes held by them as a permanent re- 
serve, with the taxes paid by them to the Gov- 
ernment and the States, and with a commission 
covering only what has been saved in transfer- 
ring and disbursing public money, it would be 
ascertained that the banks were not debtors to 
the United States.” But his objection to the 
proposed substitution would not be removed even 
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if a saving of interest would be thereby made. 
He regards the issue of United States notes ‘‘ as 
a misfortune, and their continuance as a circu- 
lating medium, unless the volume shall be stead- 
ily reduc ed, as fraught with mischief; and he! 
ean conceive of no circumstances that would 
justify a further issue.” The legal-tender notes, 
he says, even after the reduction that has been 
made, ‘stand in the way of a return to specie 
payments ; and a substitution of them for bank- 
notes would be regarded by him and the coun- 
try as a declaration that resumption had been in- 
definitely postponed.” 

The maintenance of the public faith, the Secre- 
tary says, involves wise and stable revenue laws, 
economy in expenditures, and ‘‘a recognition of 
the obligation of the Government to pay its bonds 
in accor “dance with the understs aunding under which 
they were issued.” In regard to the tariff, he 
suggests that, as far as possible, and especially 
in cases where the duty bears a large proportion 
to the value of the goods, and where the foreign 
market value is difficult to ascertain or is subject 
to great fluctuation, that specific instead of ad 
valorem duties be imposed. He recommends 
that the internal tax upon many articles be re- 
moved. The internal duties last year would have 
largely exceeded the estimates were it not for the | 
failure to collect the taxes upon distilled spir- | 
its. A tax of two dollars upon an article which 
can be produced for thirty cents has afforded ‘a 
temptation to avoid its payment, which has to a 


great extent demoralized both the manufacturers 
and the officers of the revenue.” 

In opposition to the view maintained by many 
prominent men, the Secretary argues that when 


the Government bonds were issued it was with | 
the express understanding that ‘‘ while the in- 
terest-bearing notes should be converted into 
bonds or paid in lawful money, the bonds should 
be paid, principal as well as interest, in coin.” 
Would, he asks, people have converted their 
property into Five-Twenty bonds ‘‘if they had 
understood that they were to be paid five years 
after their respective dates in a currency of the 
value of which they could form no reliable esti- 
mate?” ‘* National debts,” he sums up, ‘‘ are 
subject to the moral law of nations; and when- 
ever there is no expression to the contrary, coin 
payments are honorably implied.” Moreover, 
Government has now no United States notes in 
the Treasury, and its annual receipts will not 
hereafter be much beyond its expenditures. Gov- 
ernment could not ‘* by a new loan raise money 
for the purpose of violating an agreement under 
which a previous loan was negotiated ;” and con- 
sequently the only way would be to pay these 
bonds as proposed, ** except by putting the print- 
ing-presses again at work and issuing more prom- 
ises, Which must themselves eventually be paid 
in coin, converted into coin bonds, or repudiated. 
An issue of five hundred millions of United 
States notes would reduce the seven hundred 
millions of paper money now in circulation to 
one-half their present value, even jf the appre- 
hension of further issues did not place them on 
a par with Confederate notes at the close of the | 
rebellion ;” the bare statement of the proposition, 
the Secretary says, ‘‘ exposes its wickedness. It | 
is a proposition that the people of the United | 
States, who own four-fifths of the national obli- 
gations, shall by their own deliberate act rob and 


ruin themse!ves, and at the same time cover the 
nation with inexpressible and ineffaceable dis- 
grace.” ‘The plan proposed by the Secretary is 
to 

“Issue bonds to be known as the Consolidated Debt 
of the United States, bearing six per cent. interest and 
having twenty years to run, into which all chee ob- 
ligetions of the Government shall as r: apidly as posel- 
ble be converted ; one-sixth part of the interest at each 
semi-annual payment to be reserved by the Govern- 
ment and pe uid over to the States according to their 
population.” 

That is, in effect, a tax of one, per cent. will 
be levied upon these bonds for the benefit of the 
States, and in lieu of State and municipal taxes. 
Although State and local taxes now generally ex- 
ceed one per cent., yet, when debts incurred for 
bounties are paid and economy once more intro- 
duced into the administration of State affairs, this 
indirect assessment upon bonds will, the Secretary 
thinks, equal the assessments upon other species 
of property, thus removing the manifest objec 
tion that a certain species of property is relieved 
from taxation. The Secretary thinks that there 
will be no difficulty in speedily converting the 
outstanding obligations of Government into this 
Consolidated Debt. 

REPORT OF GENERAL GRANT. 

The Report of General Grant as General and 
also as Secretary of War embodies many minute 
details in relation to the army. The whole mili- 
tary force on the 30th of September was, offi- 
cers and men, 56,815; the number of recruits, 
34,191; of deserters, 15,608. Recruiting had 
been very successful, and men were supplied as 
fast as needed. 

The Report embodies an abstract of the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. The appropriations for this Bureau for 
the year ending June 30, 1868, were $3,800,000; 
the expenditures for the eleven months, from 
October 1, 1866, to August 31, 1867, were 
$3,600,000; the surplus from the unexpended 
appropriations of 1866, with the balance of the 
present appropriation, will be sufficient for the 
present year, and no additional appropriations 
are requested. The principal items of expendi- 
ture are: for food and subsistence, $1,460,000 ; 
schools and school-buildings, 0,000; sala- 
ries of agents, etc., $521,000; medic al depart- 
ment, $330,000; tri insportation, $ 227,000; cloth- 
ing, $116,000.——General Grant says that ‘* No 
recommendation is made at the present time re- 
specting the continuance or discontinuance of 
this Burean. During the session of Congress 
facts may develop themselves requiring special 
legislation in the premises, when the necessary 
recommendations may be made.”--—The most 
important portion of this Report relates to the 
measures taken by the Commanders of the Mili- 
tary Districts : 

In the First District (Virginia), General Scho- 
field, ‘‘ the civil Government was inte. fered with 
only when necessary, and the wisdom of the 
policy has been demonstrated by the result. The 
instances of complaint of the action of the civil 
courts became extremely rare.” The first idea 
was to admit blacks as jurors; but upon con+ 
sidering the question in all its bearings, espe- 
cially taking into view prejudices of caste and 
class, and as a military change in the jury sys- 
tem would be but temporary, it was thought best 
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to leave the subject to the Convention soon to 
meet, and be content with a system of military 
commissions, Commissioners were appointed 
from officers of the army and the Freedmen’s 
Bureau with the powers of Justices of the Peace, 
and the State was divided into districts under 
Commanders with the power of Circuit Judges, 
‘*taking jurisdiction only in cases where the 
civil authorities failed to do justice. The system 
has given a large measure of protection to all 
classes of citizens with slight interference with 
the civil courts.” 


In the Secénd District (North and South Car- | 


olina), General Canby, ‘in order to secure a 
more efficient administration of justice it was 
deemed necessary to place all sheriffs and other 
municipal officers under the immediate control 
of a military officer.,....‘This has enabled the 
District Commander to secure the release of 
many Union men and freedmen against whom 
much gross injustice had been committed > 
The present condition of the district is so satis- 
factory as to warrant the belief that after the 
elections the number of military posts in both 
States can be diminished.” 

In the Third District (Georgia, Florida, and 
Alabama), General Pope, in consequence of the 
riot at Mobile an order was issued ‘* holding city 
and county officers responsible for the preserva- 
ticn of peace at public meetings, and requiring 


the United States troops to assist them when | 


No disturbances have since oc- 
By the laws of the States no colored 


valled upon. 
curred.” 


person could be admitted to the jury-box, and 
**there was no surety of justice to Union men, 
to people from the North, and especially ex- 
Union soldiers or to colored persons, from juries 


inflamed with hostility toward such classes. ‘Chere 
is a very large number of cases ef wrong perpe- 
trated by such juries on file. Accordingly an 
order was issued directing all jurors to be drawn 
indiscriminately from the list of voters regis- 
tered by the Boards of Registration. Very few 


civil officers have been removed, and those in | 


almost every case were removed for refusing to 
comply with orders.” 

In the Fourth District (Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas), General Ord, ‘‘the Reconstruction meas- 
ures of Congress are unpopular,” but their exe- 
cution has met with slight opposition, the disaf- 
fected having been ‘‘ kept in order by the troops 
distributed through the States.” The civil laws 


have not been interfered with except that where | 


there was reason to believe justice would not be 
done, cases have been removed from the courts. 
In consequence of the indisposition of the civil 
authorities of Arkansas to take action in cases 
of offenses against freedmen, such cases were 
directed to be tried by military commission, and 
civil officers who fail to issue writs and the like 
to be punished. Many offices are vacant because 
itis impossible to find men competent to fill them. 
“The extension of suffrage to freedmen has evi- 
dently aroused a sentiment of hostility to the col- 
ored race, and to Northern men in many parts of 
the district, and General Ord is convinced that 
a larger force than is now stationed in those 
States to preserve order and organize Conven- 
tions will be required hereafter to protect them 
and secure the freedmen the use of the suffrage. 
..... The will of the colored people may be in fa- 
vor of supporting loyal office-holders, but their 


intelligence is not sufficient to enable them to 
combine for the execution of their will. Aj 
their combinations are now conducted by white 
men under the protection of the military; and 
if this protection were withdrawn these whites 
would depart, and some of the people, exasper- 
ated at what they consider the presumption of 
the freedmen, would not be very gentle toward 
them.” 

From the Fifth District (Louisiana and Tex- 
as) the report of General Mower, in temporary 
command, had not been received at the time 
when General Grant’s Report was prepared. 
Generals Sheridan and Sickles, having been re- 
lieved before the time for submitting their an- 
nual reports, had given none to the War Depart- 
ment. 

The Report touches upon the condition of the 
| Departments not embraced within the five Mili- 

tary Divisions in the Southern States. The In- 
| dian hostilities in the Division of Missouri are 
lightly touched upon. These hostilities, ‘‘ though 
the reports of many proved to be greatly exagger- 
ated,” were sufficient to require the utmost actiy- 
ity on the part of the troops. The efforts of the 
Department Commanders to effect peace ‘‘ were 
|at times greatly embarrassed by a disposition on 
the part of irresponsible persons to precipitate 
hostilities by false rumors and sensation reports.” 
| General Grant recommends to Congress to pro- 
vide a more efficient civil government for the In- 
dian country.——From the Department of the 
Cumberland, embracing Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, 
and West Virginia, General Thomas reports that 
| ‘* with his present force he is able partially to 
| hold in check the disloyal tendencies of the peo- 
| ple, and to punish, if not to prevent, unlawful pro- 
| ceedings ; and although there still remains much 
| to be desired in the way of protection to life and 
property throughout his command, outrages are 
| not so prevalent as formerly; but the feeling of 
the people is still hostile to the Government.” 
|___"The Division of the Pacific embraces one- 
third of the territory, one-sixtieth of the civilized, 
| and one-third of the Indian population of the Unit- 
ed States. More or less depredations have been 
committed by Indians in nearly every part of this 
division. ‘They roam in small bands, acting in- 
dependently, so that no treaty can be made with 
them. ‘The Apaches are the worst. ‘* With them 
| there is no alternative but active and vigorous war 
| till they are completely destroyed or forced to sur- 
render as prisoners of war.” 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

The Secretary of the Navy states that the 
present naval force consists of 238 vessels of all 
classes, mounting 1869 guns. Of these 103 ves- 
sels, with 898 guns, are in actual service in one 
way or another ; and 135 vessels, with 971 guns, 
are either laid up, unfinished, repairing, or for 
sale. During the year 11,900 men have been 
employed in the naval and coast-survey service. 
The vessels on squadron service number 56, with 
507 guns, The squadrons were: The European, 
Admiral Farragut, 7 vessels, 83 guns; the Asi- 
atic, Admiral Bell, 12 vessels, 96 guns; the 
North Atlantic, Admiral Palmer, 10 vessels, 7‘ 
guns; the South Atlantic, Admiral Davis, 7 ves- 
sels, 65 guns; the North Pacific, Admiral 
Thatcher, 11 vessels, 86 guns; the South Pacijic, 
Admiral Dahlgren, 6 vessels, 51 guns. A 
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great part of the Report is occupied with de-| shall be according to the districts as they existed 
tails of the proceedings of these squadrons, and | in the years 1858 and 1859. ‘This bill has yet 
with miscellaneous suggestions. The estimates | to undergo the action of the Senate and of the 
for this department for the ensuing year are | Executive.——Congress, on the 20th of Decem- 
47,000,000, in round numbers, of which $10,- | ber, adjourned over the holidays, to meet Jan- 
600,000 are for pay of officers and men; $10,- | uary 6. t 

000,000 for repairs and improvements in navy-| : 
yards; $8,700,000 for construction and repairs | 

of vessels, the remainder being for coal, equip- 


CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 


All accounts concur in representing the gen- 


ment, ordnance, machinery, provisions, ete. eral condition of the Southern States as most de- 
plorabie. In the ‘‘ Cotton States” it is the worst. 
CONGRESS. Probably the most reliable account of this may 


The question of the impeachment of the Presi- | be found in the Report rendered to General Ord 
dent was disposed of early in the session. From by General Gillem, bearing date December 10, 
the first it was apparent that only a very small| 1867. It relates especially to the State of Mis- 
minority in the House were in favor of impeach- sissippi, but with little variation will equally ap- 
ment. ‘wo leading speeches were made upon | ply to other Cotton States. General Gillem states 
the question, by Messrs. Boutwell and Wilson, | that at the close of the war cotton commanded 
the respective authors of the Majority and Minor- | from 40 to 60 cents a pound, which induced a 
ity Reports, noted in our last Record. These | farge amount of capital to be invested in its pro- 
speeches merely developed the views contained | duction. The crop of 1866 was short; yet this 
in the Reports. It was finally agreed that the | was regarded as an exceptional season, and many 
question should turn upon the resolution in the | planters undertook to raise a crop for 1867, agree- 
Majority Report that: ‘‘ Andrew Johnson, Presi- | ing to become responsible for the support of the 
dent of the United States, be impeached for high | laborers until the crop was gathered. The crop 
crimes and misdemeanors.” ‘The vote, taken | of 1867, from various causes, did not exceed 
December 7, was 57 ayes to 108 nays. All those | half of what was expected; and, moreover, the 
voting in favor of the resolution are Republicans. | price of cotton was not more than half of that of 
Of those voting against it, 39 are Democrats and | the preceding year; so that the result was only a 
69 Republicans. It thus appears that a consid- | quarter of what had been anticipated by planters 
erable majority of the Republican members (69 | and freedmen. Whence followed “‘ financial ruin 
to 57) were not in favor of impeachment. Some | of the planter and capitalist, and discontent of 
members were absent, and others on each side | the laborer.” There are undoubted cases of dis- 
“paired off,” but had all voted the result would | honesty on the part of the employers ; but there 
not have been essentially changed. are many where the planters have turned over to 

The opening weeks of the session are of neces- | the laborers not only the entire crop, but also the 
sity devoted to the consideration of and debate | mules and implements used in its production. 
upon measures, final action upon which must be | The general result has been that planters have 
had at a later period. Financial matters have oc- | determined to abandon the production of cotton. 
cupied the greater part of the attention of both | Indeed if they wished to grow cotton it would be 
Ifouses. The bills presented and the debates | impossible for them to obtain the necessary ad- 
thereupon show that Congress is in this respect | vances. They will turn their cotton lands into 
divided into two “schools” of finance. The one | corn-fields. But as the production of corn re- 
holds with the Secretary of the Treasury, that | quires only about one-fifth of the labor demanded 
the paper currency should be contracted; the | by cotton, four-fifths of the laborers of last year 
other, that if not enlarged it should at least not | will be thrown out of work. Still the freedmen 
be reduced. It is not worth while at present to | demand the wages of last year, and refuse to en- 
attempt to reproduce the bills and resolutions in | ter into contracts for the ensuing year at less 
which these respective views are set forth. We | rates; and being without other means of support, 
reserve this for the time when some definite ac- | they resort to general depredation. This, says 
tion shall have been taken in regard to them. | General Gillem, ‘‘is the condition of affairs in 
We note, however, that on the 4th of December | the State of Mississippi.” There is also, says 
the House, by a vote of 145 to 20, passed a bill | General Gillem, ‘‘a wide-spread belief, which is 
repealing the tax upon cotton.—In the House, daily increasing among the freedmen, that the 
December 18, a very important bill was passed | land of the State is to be divided and distributed 
by 104 to 37—an almost strictly party vote. It| among them, and in some districts this illusion 
is in effect a Supplementary Reconstruction bill. | is assuming a practical form by the freedmen re- 
It provides (1. ) That so much of the Act of March | fusing to contract for the next year, or to leave 
23, 1867, as ‘‘ requires that a majority of all the | the premises they have cultivated this year.” 
registered voters shall be cast at the election for | 
the ratification or rejection of the Constitution, 
shall be considered as valid, and as affirming or! Some notable changes have been made in the 
rejecting said Constitution.” And (2.) that the | Military Commands. General Hancock, in as- 
voters of the several States mentioned in the Act | suming that vaeated by the removal of General 
may at the time of voting upon the ratification | Sheridan, rescinded various orders issued by his 
of the Constitution also vote for members of Con-| predecessor. The most important of these was 
gress, who shall take their seats upon taking the | that whereby jurors were to be drawn from the 
prescribed oaths of office, as soon as these States | list of registered voters, including both white and 
are duly reconstructed and entitled to representa- | colored persons. General Hancock’s order de- 
tion in the Congress of the United States; and | clared that the question of the admissibility of 
that, unless otherwise duly provided for, and un-| jurors belonged wholly to the civil courts, and 
til a new apportionment be made, the electors! not to the military power. The President there- 
Vou, XXXVI.—No. 213.—D pb 
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upon (December 18) sent a spec vial message to | | Haytien, ¢ causing heavy com of life ond great de- 


Congress, in which he lauded General Hancock’s | struction of property. 


“ec 


avowal of his determination to ‘‘ make the law 
the rule of his conduct,” and suggested that 
‘*some public recognition of General Hancock’s 
patriotic order is due, if not to him, to the friends 
of law and justice throughout the country.” 

On the 28th of December an order was issued 
making several changes in the commands of the 
Military Distrigts: (1.) General Ord was order- 
ed to turn over the command of the Fourth Mil- 
itary District, and take that of the Department 
of California. (2.) General M‘Dowell, in com- 
mand in California, was to take command of the 
Fourth District. That is, Ord and M‘Dowell 
were to exchange commands, (3.) General Pope 
was relieved from the command of the Third 
District, and ordered to report at Head-quarters 
for further orders. (4.) General Meade was to 


take command of the Third District, leaving the” 
Department of the East under the charge of the 
next senior officer, until a commander was named 
by the President. 


RECENT PHYSICAL COMMOTIONS, 


For three or four months past there have been 
signs of violent physical agitations, both of a 
geological and meteorological character. ‘These 
unusual manifestations have attracted attention 
by their simultaneous occurrence in various parts 
of the world, and by their signal violence in the 
West India Islands. They began about the 
middle of September, in a storm which prevailed 
along our entire coast and on the Great Lakes. 
Simultaneously there was a slight shock of earth- 
quake felt in Porto Rico, in which island the storm 
destroyed the entire crops of certain districts. 
A month later (October 9) a violent hurricane 
swept the banks of the Rio Grande, killing twen- 
ty-six persons at Matamoras, ten at Brownsville, 
and twelve at Brazos. At Bagdad not a house 
was left standing; at Clarksville only two. About 
ninety citizens of Bagdad escaped by going on 
board a vessel and riding out the storm; all the 
others perished. At Brownsville entire squares 
were laid in ruins; the strongest edifices—the 
court-house, jail, custom-house, and even an 
iron building—were destroyed. In Matamoras 
1500 houses and huts were blown down. At 
Ponce and Penuelas, in Porto Rico, a storm pre- 
vailed at the same time, the river on which they 
stand overflowing its banks, and causing serious 
damage, but no loss of life. On the 29th a ter- 
rific hurricane swept the island of St. Thomas, 
almost if not quite as destructive as that of 
1837. There were nearly seventy vessels—Brit- 
ish, American, French, Dutch, and Spanish— 
riding at anchor in the bay. The wind blew 
first from the west, driving ashore the smaller 
craft in the bay, and unroofing several houses in 
the town. Then there was a brief lull, after 
which the tornado again broke forth in greater 
fury—this time from the northeast. The entire 
fleet in the bay was swept away, being either 
driven ashore or sunk, with a loss of life estimated 
at over 1000. The property of the Royal Mail 
Steamship Company (six of whose steamers were 
wrecked by the storm) was totally destroyed, as 
indeed were all the wharves and buildings on the 
shore. The wreck in the bay and on the coast 
was scarcely greater than the desolation of the 
town and the island. The next day the storm 
visited Porto Rico, San Domingo, and Cape 


During the hurricane at 
St. Thomas two distinct shocks of earthquake 
were experienced. 

Following these agitations under and upon the 
earth’s surface came the brilliant meteoric show- 
er of November 13-14. Professor Loomis says 
he ‘‘counted 500 meteors, alone, in one hour, 


| which would indicate about 8000 per hour for the 





entire heavens, and that, too, in the presence of 
a full moon, which probably eclipsed two-thirds 
of the whole number.” 

As M. Dellisier, a French savant, predicted, 
the storms of October i in the West Indies were 
followed in November by violent shocks of earth- 
quake. These latter commenced on the fight of 
the 11th, and from that time to the 19th violent 
convulsions were experienced at St. Bartholo- 
mew, St. Martin, St. Thomas, and Saba islands, 
at Mayaquez, in Pérto Rico, and at St. Domingo. 
The shock at Santa Cruz was felt out at sea. 
The United States war steamer De Soto was 
dashed ashore and broken to pieces. The Mo- 
nongahela was carried upon the wave to the cen- 
tre of the town (Contra), and with the refluence 
was carried back and left upon the beach. On 
the same day San Juan, in Porto Rico, was de- 
populated, the inhabitants at the first shock tak- 
ing to the streets, and finally to the open fields. 
There seems to have been little if any loss of 
life caused by these convulsions, though the de- 
struction of property was considerable. On the 
30th of November, as if in sympathy with these 
agitations in the West Indies, Vesuvius, which 
had been smouldering for many years, was re- 
ported to be ‘‘in a grand state of eruption.” It 
is reported that some of the smaller West India 
Islands were submerged by the earthquake. Tor- 
tola was reported! to be thus deluged with the loss 
of all its inhabitants, numbering 10,000 ; but sub- 
sequent information indicates that, while this isl- 
and was visited like the others, it suffered not 
much more severely than the rest. On the morn- 
ing of December 18 a very distinct earthquake 
shock was felt in portions of New York, Vermont, 
and Canada. 


EUROPE. 

In Great Britain the main topic of interest is 
the new phase which the Fenian movement has 
assumed. In Ireland funeral ceremonies in honor 
of the persons executed at Manchester were pro- 
posed; most of these were prevented by the au- 
thorities. In London two men, Burke and Casey, 
were confined in the Clerkenwell prison. The 
buildings are surrounded by a high wall, and in 
the space between it was known that the pris- 
oners were allowed to take exercise. The prison 
is situated in a poor and crowded part of the city. 
On the 13th of December two men and a woman 
were seen to place a barrel against the wall ; they 
left, and in a few minutes an explosion took plac e, 
by which a huge breach was made in the wal}, 
the opposite buildings were shattered, three per- 
sons killed on the spot, and some scores more or 
less severely injured. A woman and two met 
were arrested on suspicion of being the persons 
who placed the powder-barrel. In Ireland sev- 
eral magazines and dépéts of arms have been 
seized, presumably by Fenians. The excitement 
in England is intense, and even an accidental 
explosion of glycerine at Newcastle was at first 
attributed to the ubiquitous Fenians. 





Chitor’s 


HE monthly feast is finished. 
The meats removed. 
The cloth brushed. 
[Enter slaves bearing wines and fruits. | 
Dessert ! 
dinner. 
Light your conchas, good people. 
Edge off a little from the mahogany. 


Be communicative, and cheer the pleasant and 
expectant faces around you with the good things 


you have heard since the last monthly epudum. 


A half million nice people, scattered up and 
down the land—in city, in village, in town and 
hamlet, in country seat, in humble cot—await 


your chat. 


But before the fruits are passed let us be his- 


torical. 
Why is the month called February ? 


Romulian Calendar. 


at the beginning, and February at the end; and 
this arrangement was continued until B.c. 452, 
when the decemvirs placed February after Janu- 
ary. The ancient name of Februarius was de- 
rived from the verb februare, to purify; or from 
Februa, the Roman festival of general expiation 
and lustration, which was celebrated during the 
latter part of this month.” 

Having ventilated this little piece of informa- 
tion, we resume the even tenor and soprano of 
our way, and present to you, ladies and gentle- 
men,. first, as a text for the monthly discourse, 
the following short homily from Wordsworth : 

“Humor and fun—humor and fun! 

There's nothing like it under the sun; 
But if you'd have it a perfect thing— 

All of it honey, none of it sting— 
Except, perhaps, an occasional fling 

At pride, or folly, or some such thing, 
Hold on the reins, or rather chains, 

That wisdom throws o’er fancy's strains.” 


THERE seems to be a Beecherian revival. Ev- 
ery where we hear the name; every where read 
it. Mr. Beecher’s ‘‘ Prayers,” published by 
Scribner; Mr. Beecher’s ‘* Norwood,” published 
by Bonner, and dramatized by Daly ; Mr. Beech- 
er’s “* Lectures” before Lyceums; Mr. Beecher’s 
“Sermons,” soon to be published, in several vol- 
umes, by the Harpers. It reminds one of the 
furore originally created by ‘* Uncle Tom,” es- 
pecially in England, where it was voted the most 
original work of the kind ever written. Lords 
read it, ladies read it. Lawyers and doctors and 
ministers, and all sorts and conditions of men, 
read it. Even the ‘‘ swells” had to come in at 
last, as was acknowledged in the following clever 
‘* Homage to Mrs. Stowe,” written by one of the 
fraternity : 

“A must wead Uncle Tom—a wawk 

Which A’m afwaid's extwemely slow; 


— one meets begin to talk 
Of Mrs. HarwieTBEerouasTowE. 


“"Tis not as if A saw ha name 

To walls gpd windas still confined ; 
All that is Meawly vulga fame: 

A don't wespect the public mind. 


‘But Staffa’d House has made haw quite 
Anotha kind a pawson look, 
A Countess would pasist, last night, 
In asking me about haw boak. 


Always the pleasantest part of the 


(Not a 


conundrum.) We quote: ‘‘It was not in the 
In the reign of Numa two 
months were added to the year, namely, January 


Drawer, 


“She wished to know if A admiawd 
} 
| 


Ev? which quite confounded me; 
And then haw Ladyship inqwaw'd 
Whethaw A didn’t hate Legwee? 
“By Jove A was completely flaw'd ! 
A wish'd myself, or haw, at Fwance; 
And that's the way a fella’s baw'd 
By ev'wy gal he asks to dance. 
“A felt myself a gweata fool 
Than A had evaw felt befaw; 
A'll study at some Wagged School 
The tale of that old Blackamaw !" 


A GENTLEMAN friend, member of a prominent 
club, fond of and accustomed to the society of 
clever people, was speaking a few evenings since 
of a dinner-party at which were assembled sey- 
eral brilliant conversationists. ‘The gentleman 
| observed that, though not professing to be a man 
| of “ infinite jest” at table, he was nevertheless “a 
| good, square feeder.” To which a thin by-stand- 
}er, ‘* whose name it is Van,” replied: ‘*I sup- 
| pose, then, if not a man of infinite jest, you may 
fairly consider yourself a man of infinite digest!” 
And the party politely raised hats, and looked as 
though something had been said. 

It has been remarked by an old bachelor, who 
professes to be particularly astute in knowledge 
of the female character, that an American girl 
loves with her eyes, an English girl with her 
arms, a French girl with her lips, and Italian 
and Spanish with all three. A Boston woman 
| capitulates in three months, a New York woman 
in two, and a New Orleans woman in one 
Causes: partly climatic and constitutional, an 
partly a few words from the old folks in the back- 


room, 





‘*Keep my letters, they will be as good as 
Madame de Sévigné’s forty years hence.” Thus 
wrote Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and the 
opinion of a century has confirmed the fact that 
she was herself one of the best letter-writers in 
the English language, and a worthy rival of the 
French lady. Somewhat different in style and 
sentiment are the letters that, through negligence 
of those to whom they are addressed, sometimes 
find their way to the Dead-Letter Office. For 
example, the following from a young gentleman 
of good habits and laudable aspirations : 

“T am honest young man of good caricature and 
regal habits and hope to become an ormament to my- 
self and others at a future period of my life.” 

Next is an extract from one who is boastful 
of his physical condition. As Mr. Weller would 
say, it ‘‘ werges on the poetical :” 

“T am in the bloom of early human life, in the beast 
of health.” 

Next, one somewhat Emersonian in style, but 
marked with earnestness and sincerity : 

“‘T am a person of blithed prospects, and have re- 
ceived that portion of literal acquirgments which to an 
assiduous candidate would help forWard with untaint- 


ed character, suitable apparel, and under subordinate 
terms.” 


The following emphatic summons to a gentle- 


man of obstetric pursuits will not be unappreci- 
ated : 


| “$im,—An unfourseen okerance has okerd, which 
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T request you will remove. A few days previous my 
wife was dlivrd of a young daughter." 

As a letter of recommendation, or character, | 
the following will serve as a model for nine-tenths 
of the serving maidens extant in this ‘‘ refuge for 
the oppressed of all nations :” 

“Emma W—— lived with me as a servant-of-all- 
work. I found her strictly honest and sober, rather 
unsteady, and not very particular about telling an 
untruth.” 

How touching this: 


“Here is a poor orfin boy age 32 with a willing hart, 
a strong arem, and a locse leg.” 


| 


| 


This from an enterprising soul : 


“ Deanstr,—I understand you are the Transplanter 
for Australia & Company. I should thank you to send 
me a voige, as I am not prepared to go on my own 
head.” 


** The whole to conclude,” as the old play-bills 
used to say, with the following lyric by a distin- 
guished cleric, recommendatory of the everlast- | 
ing Pat: 

“Of Pat Merlin I, 
zee Rev. Dr. Guy 
Jiggory, 
This certify : 

That from November last, 
Now just nine months past, 
He worked with hoe, 

Fork, axe, and spade ; 
Did likewise mow, 
Hay sometimes made. 
He held the plow, 
Cared pigs and sow, 
Horse, cur, and cow. 
Harness well cleaned— 
The young lambs weaned— 
The sheep and farm 
Kept clean from harm. 
More fully to write, 
Or with words to indite, 
Would pose me outright.” 





Ix London town has been recently published a 
** Book about Lawyers,” which contains some | 
amusing anecdotes of the profession, though lack- 
ing the freshness and raciness of ‘‘'The Bench 
and Bar,” published by the Harpers, One or 
two of Erskine are worth reproduction : 

Mr. Maylem of Ramsgate having observed that | 
he was ordered by his physician not to bathe, 
Erskine remarked, ‘‘ Then you are malum pro- | 
hibitum.” ** But my wife is permitted to bathe,” | 
continued the valetudinarian, prosing on without | 
noticing the interruption. ‘* Exactly,” the wit | 
interposed; ‘‘so we may speak of her as malum | 
in se.” From an ordinary companion this would 
have been poor pleasantry; but spoken by Ers- 
kine’s voice, and pointed by his smile and laugh- 
ter, the puns were better than physic. 


Tuenre is a story that after Erskine’s retire- 
ment from public life he used, morning after 
morning, to waylay visitors on their road through 
the garden to his house, and, pointing to his hor- 
ticultural attire and the spade in his hand, assure | 
them that he was ‘‘ enjoying his otium cum dig- 
ging a tatie.” 

. 


Sometimes Egskine’s treatment of witnesses | 
was very jocularyand sometimes very unfair ; but | 
his jocoseness was usually so distinct from mere | 
flippant derisiveness, and his unfairness was re- | 
deemed by such delicacy of wit and courtesy of 
manner, that his most malicious jeux desprit 
seldom raised the anger of the witnesses at whom 
they were aimed. A religious enthusiast object- 


| Gage, closed his address 
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ing to be sworn in the usual manner, but Stating 
that though he would not ‘‘kiss the book” he 
would ‘*hold up his hand” and swear, Erskine 
asked him to give his reason for preferring 
eccentric a way to the ordinary mode of giving 
testimony. ‘* It is written in the Book of Rey. 
elation,” answered the man, “that the ange] 
standing on the sea held up his hand.” “Bu 
that does not apply to your case,” urged the ad- 
vocate; ‘‘for, in the first place, you are no 
angel; secondly, you can not tell how the angel 
would have sworn if he had stood on dry ground, 
as you do.” : 

So much for Erskine. 
another style: 

The present writer has heard of a barrister at 
the bar of one of our Australian colonies, who se- 
cured the acquittal of a notorious murderer by 
concluding his speech thus: ‘‘At great Icngth, 
gentlemen of the jury, I have stated the reasons 
which cause me to believe in the prisoner's inno- 
cenceyand to regard him as a personal friend. 
Gentlemen, the prisoner in the dock is my very 
dear personal friend; and if he falls by your 
hands I will avenge his honor and my loss. As 
a gentleman of an ould Irish family, who can 
snuff candles with a revolver at twelve paces, I 
call upon you to place my friend right in the eyes 
of society. I leave the case in your hands, feel- 
ing satisfied that you will not accuse me of em- 
ploying the language of menace, when I have 
done no more than hint at some of the natural 
consequences of a verdict adverse to my consci- 
entious opinion.” 


The following is of 


Ar the last November term of the Circuit 
Court held at La Crosse, Wisconsin, a very 
strongly contested suit came off in the case of 
Lowell vs. the Town of Burns, which had been 
brought to recover on a contract for building a 
bridge over the La Crosse River in that town. 
Just as one of the counsel for the plaintitf, Mr. 
the jury, the District- 
Attorney, who had been present at the argument, 
handed him the following: 
“The jury traveled very far, 
Surmounting many a ridge, 
And hoped ere dirner-time to cross 
The famous Lowell bridge. 
O’ercome by hugger and fatigue, 
Imagine, then, their rage, 
To find themselves obstructed by 
The infernal narrow-Gage |” 


A Goop thing was got off during the last 
political campaign by a newspaper wag, who 
acted as secretary of a Republican meeting. ‘The 
chairman happened to be a medical gentleman 
of some reputation, who had the ambition to be 
thought a man of political weight. 

‘* Who is the presiding officer ?” asked a thin, 


little man of the secretary. 


** Don’t you know him ?” 

“ No. ” 

‘*What an ignoramus! Why, that’s Doctor 
C——,, one of the pill-ars of the party !” 


. @ 
Tuere is but one Philadelphia, and Morton 


M‘Michael is its prophet. When Philadelphia 
dines Morton M‘Michael presides. It is then 
good to be there. Not many months back, while 
dining an English guest, Mr. M‘Michael said : 
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“Jf you do not like terrapin you will not like 
America,” and never did the witty Philadelphian 
make a truer remark, Every English traveler 
who finds himself in good company, especially 
in Richmond, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, is 
tested with terrapin. He may not know what is 
going On; what is expected of him; but his 
quick sense will tell him that, on a certain dish 
of soup being placed before him—a black and 
most unsightly-looking dish —the eyes of his 
friends and hosts are upon him. If he pauses at 
the sight, they wait and watch ; if he recoils from 
the taste, they change color; if he sends the 
plate away, they despair. He may as well take 
his portmanteau and sail for Europe. If he 
should smack his lips, ery ‘* Bravo! what is 
and call for a second helping, his fortune 
is complete; the company will accept him as a 
brother; and from that moment he will be en- 
rolled among the choice spirits of the world who 
are recognized by our cousins as Friends of 
America. ‘* Once,” said a great believer in this 
test, ‘I was rather staggered. A man came to 
Jaltimore with good letters of introduction ; he 
was a scholar and a republican; and his whole 
heart seemed to be alive with love for us and for 
our institutions. We set terrapin before him. 
He turned up his nose; he pushed it away. But 
events justified him. He was no friend of Amer- 
ica; for when our great trouble came upon us 
that man was one of the sharpest thorns in our 
side. How could he be a Friend of America 
when he could not eat terrapin ?” 


this ?” 


In Butler County, Ohio, a locality equally cel- 
ebrated for the consumption of whisky and de- 
votion to Vallandigham, lives—or, if not, is bur- 
ied—an illustrious member of the judiciary, by 
rank a J. P., and a Pennsylvania Dutchman by 
extraction, “‘ which his name it was” Squire 
Ritter. 

Once wpon a time a knotty case was tried be- 
fore him, wherein, strange to say, his decision gave 


much dissatisfaction to the unsuccessful party, | 


whose counsel promptly gave notice of a *‘ motion 


for new trial,” and a day was set for the argu- | 


ment thereof. 

At the time appointed the lawyers were on 
hand with armfuls of books; and after most of 
the day had been spent in a wordy conflict, the 
dust of which might well have obscured a clearer 
mental vision than that of the worthy Squire, the 
latter thus disposed of the question : 

“Ven I gifs dis choochment I vas villins to 
schwear he vash all right; put now Misther 
Chones he says nein, unt Misther Shmit he says 
yah, unt it’s pull Tick pull Tuyfel mit ter pooks. 
I kess de pesht blan”—turning to the place in his 
docket where the obnoxious decision was entered, 
and tearing out the leaf—‘*‘ish to take a fresh 
shtart, and crant a new trial!” 


makes 


Butwer, in his play of ‘* Richelieu,’ 
the old Cardinal say : 


“Beneath the rule of men entirely great 
The Pen is mightier than the Sword, 
> . . . . 


Take away the Sword! 
States may be saved without it!" 
This was not quite the understanding of it in 
Revolutionary times; at least, it was not seen in 
that light by General Israel Putnam, for it was 


only recently that Mr. Henry Champion Deming 
presented to a Rhode Island military organization 
an autograph letter written by the old hero, of 
which the following is a copy : 
: “CaMP AT PROSPECT WIL 

‘* Sir Pleas to delivor the Barror hearof 2 Tons of 
Bread to some rod Islanders as they came from 
roxbary yesterday and nothing to eat. 

“Tsrag, Putnam.” 


In a boarding-school not far from Boston the 
rector was accustomed to require the smaller boys 
to read every evening before going to bed a chap- 
ter from the New Testament—each a verse. One 
of the boys, who prided himself on his elocution- 
ary ability, and frequently neglected orthography 
for emphasis, had fall to him one evening the 
verse: ‘** And Herod daid hold on John.”  Ris- 
ing gracefully, and mistaking the 7 in the third 
word for an s, he thundered out: **‘ And Herod 
said, Hold on, John!” 


Ir was a saying of La Rochefoucauld that, ‘‘ in 
all the professions every one affects a particular 
look and exterior, in order to appear what he 
wishes to be thought ; so that it may be said the 
world is made up of appearances ;” which brings 
to mind a little poem on ‘‘ Appearance,” that 
may be read with pleasure for its beauty of ex- 
pression, and with profit for the good it suggests: 

“When poverty our comfort screws, 

Part with whatever else we choose, 
What from no motive must we lose? 
Appearance! 

“What chills the heart to pleasure strung, 

And binds the childish prattling tongue, 
Making old people of the young? 
Appearanc Cc: 

‘*When the bell tolls the hour of prayer, 

With measured tread and solemn air, 
What brings, alas! too many there? 
Appearance ! 
**What makes the empty fool deemed wise ? 
What virtue’s vacant place supplies, 
Winning soft looks from dove-like eyes ? 
Appearance ! 

“Yet though the vain world’s favorite, 

From what does He who dwells in light 
Avert in righteous wrath His sight? 
Appearance |" 

Tue hygienic effect of a habitual perusal of 
the Drawer has been happily manifested in the 
case of a legal gentleman in Afton, Union Coun- 
ty, Iowa, who thus writes of its curative qualities : 

‘* Since time, whereof the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary, our household have been 
readers of Harper. Last year, feeling poor, we 
endeavored to economize by discontinuing it. 
Vain attempt! Not having laughed much dur- 
ing the year I have suffered from indigestion, and 
who can laugh unless he reads the Drawer? 
Wife and I consequently held a caucus, and de 
cided that certain enumerated things could be 
dispensed with, but Zarper must come. I there- 
fore inclose the requisite sum,” ete. 

Our correspondent writes in a clear, bold hand, 
showing perfect steadiness of nerves, and other- 
wise indicating the happy effects of taking eight 
pages of Drawer regularly once each month. It 
has diffused felicity throughout that household: 


Dvurine the war Captain C——, a Quarter- 
Master, stationed in Lexington, Kentucky, loaned 
his little son, Jamie, an exceedingly diminutive 
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and gentle mule. One morning Jamie came run- 
ning to his mother, and said: 

‘* Mamma, may I curry my mule ?” 

““Why do you wish to curry him ?” 

** Because J want to make the hair grow out 
over his U.S.!” 


Tue epitaphic mania having broken out afresh 


in the newspapers, we improve the occasion to | 


reproduce two that were long time since filed 
away for the delectation of those who love the 
Drawer : 


“Here lies Jack Core. 
Well, T'll say no more— 
Only I'll observe that he was alive 
In 1825. 
In 1826 
He had almost crossed the river Styx ; 
In 1827 
He was striving hard to go to heaven; 
In 1828 
He went the other way quite straight.” 
‘Here lies Job Valentine 
(A particular friend of mine). 
Aged about sixty-nine. 
None of your Pharaoh’s lean kine. 
A workman in the preaching line 
Was he when death cut his twine, 
Though his sermons were not very fine. 
He was no Jew, for he ate swine; 
Turk neither, for he loved wine; 
No dandy, for he could not shine; 
Nor Quaker, for he had no spirit ; 
Nor Catholic, for he had no merit. 
During forty years he preached and lied, 
For which God nim when he died.” 


As a jocular view of it this is very well; but 
there have been what Ed’ard Cuttle calls ‘‘ chunks 
of wisdom” written on the soberer side. This, 
for example, from Hazlitt : 

‘*The pathetic exhortation on country tomb- 
stones, ‘Grieve not for me, my wife and children 
dear,’ etc., is for the most part speedily followed 
to the letter. People walk along the streets the 
day after our deaths just as they did before, and 
the crowd is not diminished. While we were 
living the world seemed in a manner to exist only 
for us, for our delight and amusement, because 
it contributed to them. But our hearts cease to 
beat, and it goes on as usual, and thinks no more 
about us than it did in our lifetime. The mill- 
ion are devoid of sentiment, and care as little for 
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|marked: ‘‘ That is about where it lights, I be. 
| lieve.” 
| po le 
| Tue ‘‘ Conscience Fund” of the United States 
Treasury is almost daily receiving contributions 
from people who, once naughty, now strive to be 
virtuous and pay cash. We have to record a 
fresh instance of that monitor of whom Shaks- 
peare said : 
“Tt makes a man a coward: a man 
Can ngt steal but it accuseth him; a man 
Can not swear but it checks him. 
‘Tis a blushing, shame-faced spirit, that 
Mutinies in a man’s bosom; it fills 
One full of obstacles. It made me once 
Restore a purse of gold.” 
Mr. Charles Delmonico is the fortunate recip 
| o ” . 7 i 
| ent of the ‘‘ forced loan” to which we refer, and 
| is addressed as follows : 
“ New York, November 15, '¢7 


** Mr Delmonicko 
“ DEaRsIR, — 
“This V is youers and not mine 
| I think I cept it long innough 
} 
| 
| 
| 


You over paid it to me sometime agoe 
One day youer temper was very rough 
“This is for Mr Delmonicko who cept Delmonicko 
hotell corner of william st and peral in 1859. 
“‘Good by Mr. Delmonicko I wish vou well I hope 
to see you every Day in the hight of splendor.” 


| This man was probably young when he yielded 

| to the five-dollar irregularity, but age and the in- 

| ward gnawing cried, Disgorge! As Byron says: 

| ....At sixteen the conscience rarely gnaws 
So much as when we call our old debts in 

| At sixty years, and draw the account of evil, 

| And find a deuced balance with the devil.” 


Amonc the Faculty of Harvard College is Pro- 
fessor Cooke, the author of a noted treatise on 
| Chemical Physics. While conducting the recita- 
| tion of a class in which was a young gentleman 
named Slack, the following dialogue occurred: 
Proressor Cooke. “Can you inform us, Sir, 
| how they slak(e) lime ?” 
| Mr. Srack. ‘Certainly, Sir; they cook(e) it.” 
| 
| “Or all the causes which conspire to blind 
| Man’s erring judgment and misguide the mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
| Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools.” 


Doubtless a correct statement according to 





you or me as if we belonged to the moon. We | the poetical notion of Mr. Pope, but inaccurate 
live the week over in the Sunday's newspaper, or | when viewed from the stand-point of a teamster. 
are decently interred in some obituary at the | To illustrate: A soldier (white) of the Army of 
month's end! It is not surprising that we are | the Potomac being detailed as a teamster in a 
forgotten so soon after we quit this mortal stage ; | train mostly driven by negroes, who were hired at 
we are scarcely noticed while we are on it. it is | the rate of twenty-five dollars per month, while 
not mer ely that our names are not known in | the soldier received no more than his regular pay 
China—they have hardly been heard of in the | of sixteen, made application to his captain to be 
next street. It is amazing how soon the rich and ‘‘ appointed a nigger by brevet, and to be assign- 
titled, and even some of those who have wielded | ed to duty in accordance with his brevet rank !” 
great political power, are forgotten : 

‘A little rule, a little sway, 

Is all the great and mighty have 

Between the cradle and the grave'— 


THERE is extant in New Haven a veteran to- 
per who is frequently subjected to mild attacks of 
mania a potu. On these occasions his eldest 
and, after its short date, they hardly leave a name | daughter is the only person who can manage 
behind them, ‘A great man’s memory may, at| him. Waking up one afternoon after an attack, 
the common rate, survive him half a year.’ His | his throat parched and dry, he called loudly for 
heirs and successors take his wealth—all that | the daughter to bring him a drink. No one an- 
made him considerable or courted by others ; and | swering, he bounced out of bed in a rage, strode 
he has left nothing behind either to flatter or | to the balusters, screamed for Linda, and in turn 
benefit the world. Posterity give their gratitude | for each member of his numerous family. No 
und admiration only in return for benefits con- | one came. Consigning the entire household to 
ferred.” a region of doubtful bliss, he rushed back to the 

As the excellent Mr. Joe Gargery once re- | room, and seizing the first piece of furniture that 
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-siichiiahbaiinie 
met his eye—a small bureau—shoved it before 
him to the head of the stairs, and sent it whirl- 
ing, end over end, to the hall below. The crash 
was loud enough to bring the daughter from the 
kitchen, followed by the affrighted family. The | 
inebriated head thereof was seated at the top of 
the stairs, elbows on knees, chin resting in 
hands. ‘Oh, father! what is the matter?” ask- 
ed the frightened daughter. ‘‘ Matter!” said the 
old man. ‘Why, here I have been a-callin’ 
and callin’ for yer for nigh on to half an hour, 
and now I've telegraphed for yer—that’s all. 
Bring me a drink!” The poison was brought. 


| 


Atways pleased to hear from our telegramic | 
friend at the West, who writes that at a recent 
wedding in Memphis a Mr. Miller was united | 
in the holy bonds of matrimony to Miss Kate 
(G——; whereupon a friend of the bridegroom 
spoke the following piece: ‘‘ Miller!” I like | 
your grit ; may your marriage, like good wheat, 
turn out well; but may you be ground to meal if 
it is ever told that you have bolted from her; 
and may your bran-new relations produce a} 
heaping-up measure of happiness, and your path- | 
way be strewn with flours !” 

You see what the West can do when she fairly 
gives herself up to the jocose. 


We can ‘fancy the felines” of the gentle- | 


man who sends us the following ‘‘ Sorrowful 
Story of the Thirty Cats :” 

Our Kat-ie’s pussy cat, having fed too freely | 
on cat-fish, was afflicted with a cat-arrh which | 
grew so severe that it brought on a cat-aract and | 
terminated in a ecat-alepsy. Dr. Cat-bird was | 
called in to prescribe, who, at first, thought he | 
was only to be made a cats-paw ; but cat-echis- | 
ing us as to her symptoms, and seeing it was a | 
real cat-astrophe, he ordered a cat-aplasm com- | 
posed of cat-echu and of the leaves of cat-mint | 
of eat-alpa and of cat-tail boiled with cat-sup to 
be applied as a cat-holicon and to act as a cat- | 
hartic. She was then turned out among the | 
cat-tle to eat-ch cat-erpillars and kat-y-dids ; but, | 
alas! this whole cat-alogue and cat-egory of | 
cat-chpennies was of no avail to the poor cat- | 
amount, and so, after much cat-erwauling, she 
died, and was laid on a cat-afalque, and buried 
in a cat-acomb on the banks of the Cat-awissa. 


Tur good people of R——, a small village not 
many miles from Cleveland, Ohio, were talking 
of moving their church building to a pleasanter 


location. One Sabbath morning the minister | 
took for his theme the ** Rock of Ages,” and in 

the middle of his discourse said, with consider- 

able emphasis: ‘* Who can move it?” A little 

Englishman, who had been napping, and who 

was one of those desirous of having the church | 
moved, jumped up and startled the congregation | 
with: ‘‘J°Ul bring over my yoke of steers and 
help!” The which proposition was subsequently 
accepted. 


| 
] 
| 
| 
Oxertty, Ohio, is famous for the radical char- | 
acter of its College and the earnestness of its stu- | 
dents. Among these, at a recent term, a young | 
gentleman whose mind ran considerably on the | 
word ego, was one day discussing with some fel- | 
low-students the subject of intermarriage of | 
whites and blacks, and closed his forcible argu- 


ment by saying: ‘‘ If you choose to marry blacks 
you may do so, but as for myself, when J marry, 
[ shall marry one of my own sex !” 


Tue talkative maiden lady referred to in the 
Drawer of October last as ‘‘ intending to be laid 
in her mother’s grave, if she was spared,” has 
lately delivered herself of the following: Speak 
ing of a relative who had lost a child, which he 
had had to bury in the’old grave-yard, she re 


|marked, ‘‘If the new cemetery had only been 


ready he would have bought a lot and gone right 
into it!” 


In that pleasant watering-place known as Ho- 
boken exists a city official whose dutiful son 
holds politics in great contempt. The dignitary 
was not long ago visited by a party friend, with 
whom he held high debate on matters of pub 
lic concern. While thus engaged, the young 
person’s maternal progenitor requested him to go 
up to his father’s study and bring down the two 
blowers that were required for the grates. The 
young person, obeying, entered the presence of 
‘**the governor,” and said that Mrs. — desired 
his presence below. Mr. B—— was a little sur- 
prised at the summons, but went down. On en- 
tering the parlor, papa and mamma gave each 
other an inquiring gaze, and asked what was 
meant? The youngster explained, that ‘‘ Mam- 
ma had sent him up stairs for the two old blow- 
ers, and he had brought down the only two he 
saw!” : 

No wonder that New Jersey has gone Demo- 
cratic, 

For a little lady of two-and-a-half years this 
will do: 

She had picked up a cane in the corner of the 
room and was playing with it—a plain stick bent 
at the end. Papa asked, ‘‘ What are you doing 
with the cane ?” 

‘*Tt isn’t a cane.” 

** What is it, then ?” 

**Tt’s an umbrella without any clothes on.” 


Tue social and political status of the freedman 
is not only a troublesome question for politicians 
but enters into the cogitations of the youngsters. 


| One of the latter, laboring under deep concern 


about the “‘ inevitable,” and inclined to philoso- 
phize, asked her mother, 

‘* Mamma, how does God born people black ?’ 

‘* By His great power.” 

** Well, I guess he has a great big pot of black- 
ing and blacks them all over as soon as they are 
born.” 

‘*No,” said mamma, ‘‘that would soon rub 
off.” 

In a little while a voice was heard from under 
the bed-cover, confidently saying, 

‘“*T know, mamma, He mixes the blacking 
with the dust.” 

A chemical view of the subject quite worthy to 
be analyzed. 


, 


**Lavuocn and grow fat,” wrote Henry Gil’ 
‘*if you should grow exorbitantly fat by laughi 
laughing will still keep you in healthy moti 
It is a most admirable system of stationary gym- 
nastics. Humor puzzles logic; who can give a 
reason for the folly that is in him? But could 
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logic be applied to humor, and dare I describe 
the syllogism that would suit it, here is my de- 
scription: its major should be good temper, its 
minor a good fancy, its middle term a good heart, 
and its conclusion a good laugh. Who can de- 
fine humor? who can dissect it by analysis, or 


square it by the rules of logic? Who can meth- | 


odize the vagaries of the mirthful brain ? 
can make mathematics out of merriment ? 
can postulate a pun? Whocan square the circle 
of a joke? We have heard of ‘ Rabelais laugh- 
ing in his easy-chair ;’ but who ever heard of 
Aristotle laughing in any chair, or Thomas Aqui- 
nas, or Emanuel Kant? Their very names sug- 


Who 
Who 


gest a nightmare of abstracts, concretes, syllo- | 


gisms, enthymemes, and categorical imperatives. 
Conceive, if you can, the recovery of appetite by 


exercise in polemics, and the improvement of | 


complexion by a regimen of metaphysics; sup- 
pose a man’s getting rosy on statistics, and plump 
on political economy.” 


As Mr. Sparrowgrass- would say, ‘‘it is a good 
thing to have a good wife.” It is a delightful 
topic to talk of at home, and has been made the 
subject of a very popular lecture by the Rev. Dr. 
Willetts, who has been written to about it by a 
friend in the following ungrateful style : 


“It is just as you say, Neighbor Green, 
A treasure indeed is my wife; 
Such another for bustle and work 
have never found in my life. 
But then she keeps every one else 
As busy as hirds on the wing; 
There is never a moment for rest, 
She'is such a fidgety thing. 


“She makes the best bread in the town, 
Her pies are a perfect delight ; 
Her coffee a rich golden brown; 
Her crullers and puddings just right. 
But then, while I eat them, she telJs 
Of the care and worry they bring; 
Of the martyr-like toil she endures; 
Oh, she’s such a tldgety thing! 


“My house is as neat as a pin; 
ou should see how the door-handles shine ; 

And all of the soft-cushioned chairs, 

And nicely swept carpets are mine. 
But then she so frets at the dust, 

At a fly, at a straw, or a string, 
That [stay out of doors all I can; 

She is such a fidgety thing! 


“She doctors the neighbors? Oh yes; 

Tf a child has the measles or croup, 

She is there with her saffrons and squills, 
Her dainty made gruels smd soup. 

But then she insists on her right 
To physic my blvod in the spring; 

And she takes the whole charge of my bile ; 
Oh, she is such a fidgety thing! 


“It's just as you say, Neighbor Green, 
A treasure to me has been given; 
But sometimes I fain would be glad 
To lay up my treasure in heaven! 
But then, every life has its cross, 
Most pleasures on earth have their sting; 
She’s a treasure, I know, Neighbor Green, 
But she’s such a fidgety thing y 


Tue ‘‘Circumlocution Office” is still in ex- 
istence, judging from the following clever hit, 
sent from a Western Pennsylvania lawyer to his 
correspondent at Washington : 

“Brownsvitte, Pa., Aug. 12, 1867. 
“ Hon. D. E. S——. 

**Dean Sre,—I herewith forward you another in- 

stallment of ‘additional evidence’ in the case of 

, which you say has been called for by the De- 
partmént. Please let me know whenever they want 
any more, as [ have several documents back yet, which 
may be of importance—such, for example, as a life 
insurance policy, couple of chattel mortgages, college 


Seow, three railroad passes, and a file of the Browns. 
ville Clipper. Any or all of these documents, or ‘cer. 
tified copies’ thereof, will be forthcoming whenever 
they may be deemed absolutely essential to ‘ put the 
case through.’ I don’t think of any thing else jnst 
now. Meantime I await ‘further developments’ with 
patience aud resignation. Yours truly.” 


Tart was not a bad hit by a wag coming down 
town in a Fifth Avenue omnibus, who, seeing his 
friend bow to an extremely corpulent man who 
had just alighted from a wagon, inquired who he 
was. 

‘That, Sir, is Smith, the great corporation 
contractor.” 

**Ah! indeed! he looks more like a corpora- 
tion expander !” 


THE qualifications sometimes set forth by can- 
didates for office are peculiar. We were not u- 
til now aware, however, that a practical knowl- 
edge of music was requisite in Pennsylvania to 
| render a gentleman eligible for Congress. Just 
before the war the Hon. Andrew Drum was for- 
tunate enough to outcount his opponent, a Mr. 
Johnson, whereupon the following versified state- 
ment of the result was drawn up and dissemin- 
ated among the constituency : 

Strange requisites for making laws 

Pervade the minds of some; 
And here we find that Johnson's left at home 
Because he could not beat A. Drum, 

By.some of his political opponents he was 
called a ‘*bass” Drum ; by others, smaller mind- 
ed, a *‘ snure.” 


A CLERGYMAN in Southern Arkansas had oc- 
casion recently to circulate a subscription paper 
| to obtain funds to shingle the charch edifice. 
Among others he called on Mr. N » & mer- 
| chant.of the place, a liberal man where the ob- 
| ject was praiseworthy, who subscribed five dol- 
{lars. Soon afterward the clergyman called for 
| the money, but Mr. N , having had occasion 
| to pay out all his funds that day, was short, and 
| asked the parson to call again. ‘This did not 
| precisely accord with the clerical wishes; ‘so 
| casting the clerical eyes around the store they 
fell upon a kit of mackerel, which he thought 
would be good for ministers. 
|  ‘* How much for mackerel?” asked his rever- 
ence. 
‘* Five dollars a kit,” responded the merchant, 
‘Well, if you like, I'll take that kit for your 
subscription.” 
‘* Allright, parson ; but this is the first time I 
ever heard of shingling a church with mackerel !” 





Ex-Governor Curtiy, of Pennsylvania, re- 


Hunt, the veteran temperance orator, well known 
in the early history of the Wyoming Valley. He 
|is an eccentric and rather quick-witted man. 
| During our late war he enlisted in one of the 
| regiments of infantry raised in the famous old 
Valley, and served as Chaplain. On one occa- 
sion, when, in the fiercest of battle, a major rode 
up in front of the regiment, and seeing Father 
Hunt at the head of the ranks, inquired : 
|  **Chaplain, what are you doing there ?” 
| ‘The reverend warrior instantly replied : 
‘* Cheering the hearts of the brave, and watch- 
| ing the heels of the cowards !” 
| <A characteristic reply, and admirably told by 
the Ex-Governor. 








